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Ir is a very common habit, among a certain class, to make 
a jest of the study of antiquity. There are many who think 
they are called upon to smile, as upon a visionary, at even a 
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passing allusion to any period more remote than the Christian 
era; and those who do so would feel highly indignant if their 
intelligence, or even their ability to instruct others, were 
called into question. 

Still, let us not be too ready to blame such; let us rather 
admit that there is some reason for their prejudice against 
antiquity; for the subject is too often treated as if the writers 
made it a point to be as dry, technical, and obscure as possi- 
ble. They think that, in order to be considered learned, they 
must make use of a sort of dialect which none but the favored 
few can pretend to understand. However, there is reason for 
this, too. Of all the moderns, it is the Germans who have 
paid most attention to antiquities; and, of all the moderns, it 
is the same people who are most grave and ponderous in their 
writings, especially on recondite subjects. That modern 
learning and civilization owe them much, far be it from us to 
deny; none appreciate their indefatigable and invaluable 
labors in the pursuit of knowledge more than we do our- 
selves. It is not they we would blame, but their imitators; 
for, if German authors write in a grave style, they address 
themselves to grave readers. In other words, those who read 
their long, involved periods, are a patient and dreamy, if not 
a thoughtful or brilliant, people. Thus it is that a work 
which is considered highly actractive in Germany, has few 
readers in England. even when translated; still fewer in this 
country, and searcely any in France. This fact is lost sight 
of by those who think that. in order to get credit for German 
learning and profundity, it is necessary to affect a German style. 

It is not strange, then, that the study of antiquities is regard- 
ed by the thoughtless in the light of a bore; whereas, the great- 
est thinkers are those who use the simplest and most per- 
spicuous language. Who, for example, can have any difficulty 
in understanding the dialogues of Plato, let their subjects be 
what they may? If it be urged that he treated of the pres- 
ent and the future more than of the past, the same objection 
will not hold against Herodotus, whose history of the nations 
of remote antiquity is as lucid and as full of vivacity as an 
Kastern tale. If all would bear in mind that, whether they 
are treating of the ancients or of the moderns, their first duty 
is to render themselves intelligible to the greatest number, 
taxing the attention of their readers as little as possible, there 
would not be half so many as there are who would see any- 
*hing so very absurd or ludicrous in spending, as it were, an 
hour or two amoung the ruins of cities and empires that ex- 
isted thousands of years ago, and of which even the sites are 
jmt matters of conjecture. 
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At all events, it will be our aim in this paper to glance at 
the results of recent discoveries in Egypt, with as little dis- 
play of mere words as possible; for we are ambitious and 
sanguine enough to hope that, despite the prejudices alluded 
to, we may be able to show in time, that after all, it is those 
who neglect the past, and not those who try to profit by its 
lessons, that most deserve to be laughed at, if, indeed, we 
ought not all rather pity than sneer at those who have no 
thought but for themselves, and whatever they suppose relates 
to them directly or indirectly in the journey of life. There is 
no study from which we can better learn humility and resig- 
nation than from that of past greatness and magnificence, of 
which the vestiges still remain. 

There is no more effectual cure for vanity or arrogance, 
either individual or national; nothing better calculated to 
teach us that we should ridicule nothing which we cannot 
understand; for, if we can only understand the plainest lan- 
guage, that does not find expression in words, the fragments 
of those cities that flourished in all their pride more than four 
thousand years ago, warn us that the proudest and greatest 
of our modern cities, too, will one day present scenes of deso- 
lation. Of their end, there can be no doubt; they are as 
certain of dissolution as all that is mortal of ourselves; the 
only question is, Will they leave such splendid monuments to 
attest what they once were, as those of the great nations of 
which little more than the tomb-stones remain? “I will retire 
into solitude,” says Volney, “to live among the ruins; I will 
question the ancient monuments on the wisdom of the past; | 
will evoke from the bosom of the tomb that spirit which for- 
merly in Asia was the splendor of states and the glory of 
peoples; [ will interrogate the ashes of legislators, by what 
means did they elevate and abase empires; by what causes are 
the prosperity and misfortunes of nations produced; in a word, 
on what principles ought the peace of society and the happi- 
ness of man be established.’”’* 

Such is our self-love, that, because we enjoy a certain amount 
of prosperity, and a certain degree of civilization, and make 
discoveries in the arts and sciences, we are too apt to imagine 
that whatever progress we have made is so much added to 





*“Jirai dans la solitude vivre parmi les ruines; j'interrogerai les monumens an- 
ciens sur la sagesse des tems passés; j’évoquerai du sein des tombeaux Il'esprit qui, 
jadis dans |’Asie, fit la splendeur des états et la gloire des peuples. Je demanderai 
a la cendre des législateurs par quels mobiles s’élevent et s’abaissent les empires; 
de quelles causes naissent la ame et les malheurs des nations; sur quels prin- 
cipes enfin, doivent s’établir la paix des sociétés et le bonheur des hommes.”—Les 
Ruines; ou Méditation sur lcs Révolutions des Empires. Par Volney. Chap. iv., 
p. 24. 
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that of the world. There are but few who pause to inquire 
whether the ancients did not possess the same advantages, at 
least a portion of them, though subsequently lost for centuries. 
Sut little allowance is made for the ravages of time, and those 
invasions by hostile nations which only ended with the utter 
annihilation of the nations invaded. Thus, for example, no 
thoughttul person will venture to dispute that a nation which at- 
tained to such greatness and power as the Carthaginians, whose 
ships were to be found in every sea, and who, even after having 
been induced to deliver up their arms to their ancient enemies, 
were still able to hold out against the whole power of Rome 
for three years, must have cultivated the arts and sciences to 
no slight extent. Their famous fire-ships alone, by which they 
destroyed the Roman fleet, would show this; yet further than 
by inference in this way none can tell what amount of knowledge 
they possessed, or what degree of civilization they enjoyed. 

It would have been the same with the Egyptians, had it not 
been for their wonderful architectural monuments; for they, 
more than the Carthaginians, can hardly be said to have left 
us any books. Some papyri manuscripts, indeed, there are, 
but if not spurious altogether, they are generally regarded as 
of comparatively modern date. At all events, the information 
which they contain is of comparatively little value; indeed, it 
falls into insignificance when compared to the elaborate and 
detailed histories embraced in the mural paintings in the pyra- 
mids. And what do we learn from these records? It may 
well seem incredible that they prove the existence of a state 
of civilization among the Egyptians thousands of years ago, 
not at all inferior, if not, indeed, superior in all that contrib- 
utes to human happiness, to that enjoyed at present by the 
most enlightened and refined nations. But such is really the 
fact, and to Rosellini is due the credit of having placed it be- 
yond dispute. Others, indeed, had prepared the way for him; 
they had given outlines, and accompanied them with sugges- 
tions as to details; but to him belongs the glory of having re- 
duced the chaos to a system, so that from his labors we can 
now trace the history of the Egyptians, for a period of nearly 
four centuries, with almost as much accuracy and certainty as 
that of any modern nation. 

The period for which he thus supplies complete materials for 
a history is that known as the eighteenth dynasty, which may 
justly be called the golden age of Egyptian civilization. It 
was during the sway of this dynasty those events occurred 
which have had most influence on human destiny. Aristotle 
has proved in his history of republics that they were originated 
by the colonists, who left Egypt for different countries at this 
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time, and who received different names from those among 
whom they settled; such as the Titans, the Pelasgians, the Cy- 
clopeans, the Tulteques, &c., all of which are translatable into 
“Architeets;” somecalling them “ wanderingarchitects;” others, 
‘great architects;” others, “ wonderful architects,” &c., &e. 
Wherever they settled they introduced their peculiar styles of 
architecture; such as rock-built fortresses, cellular caverns, 
graduated arches, without the key-stone, cylindrical columns, 
pyramids, &c. But be it remembered that they were inferior 
races who were thus expelled; at least, inferior ‘in numerical 
strength and intelligence; for we find that those who expelled 
them established more magnificent styles of architecture than 
any they had brought with them, into the various countries in 
which they settled; not excepting those of the race who settled 
in Greece, and to whom the best historians and ethnologists of 
ancient and modern times ascribe the foundation of Grecian 
civilization, especially in relation to art and science. ‘This is 
no mere conjecture; no fact not capable of ocular demonstra- 
tion is so well established; for we find evidence of it scattered 
throughout all the works of antiquity that have come down to 
our time. 

There is no theory in which all ancient authors, whether histo- 
rians, poets, fabulists, dramatists, or philosophers, more unani- 
mously concur than in that which makes Egypt the original 
home of the famous Argive family, which founded Athens, and 
from which the most illustrious of the Greeks are descended. 
It is not known whether the emigration of this branch 
was forced or voluntary, although the former is the opinion 
most commonly entertained by those who have investigated 
the subject. What is of much more importance to be known 
is, that whether they left willingly or against their will, their 
departure took place during the eighteenth dynasty. Ineredi- 
ble as it may seem to those who have not examined the subject. 
this is regarded as placed beyond dispute; and it is held to 
be equally certain that it was during the same dynasty the 
Jews were expelled from Egypt; or, perhaps, we should rather 
say, were allowed to withdraw from bondage under the auspices 
of Moses and Aaron. 

Before the time of Rosellini and Bunsen, we had the con- 
flicting records of Herodotus, Mantheo, Eusebius, Erotosthenes, 
Diodorus, Siculus, Josephus and Syncellus, besides the tablet of 
Abydos, corroborated by several otlier tablets, such as those 
of Karnac, and_of Medinet Abre; but all were regarded rather 
as curiosities than authorities. Now, most of the information 
they were said to contain is proved to be correct. This is par- 
ticularly true of the tablet of Abydos, and we will therefore 
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make an observation or two about it, which may give the 
uninitiated such a general idea of its character as may awaken 
his curiosity. 

It consists of three lines of ovals, each line embracing eight- 
een, and each oval commencing with the symbol Pha, the sun, 
from which is derived the titleof Pharaoh. The casual observer 
may well say that this is vague proof; that the same word might 
be made to represent many other titles as well as that of Pha- 
raoh, and with quite as much show of reason. Such objections 
have, indeed, been made, and often by learned men; those capable 
of tracing the same phonetic sounds through different languages. 
Nay, those who first undertook to decipher the chief symbols 
on the tablet were laughed at as visionaries. When Champol- 
lion maintained that the middle line of the tablet comprises 
the successive sovereigns of the eighteenth dynasty, commenc- 
ing with the sixth oval and ending with the eighteenth, he 
was considered even by so learned a body as the French Academy 
as a knave or a fool. 

Nor will this fact seem strange when it is borne in mind 
what is the character of the mode of translation used. The 
names of the Pharaohs are designated by two ovals placed over 
their heads like the rectangles employed by the ancient Mexi- 
cans or Tulteques for the same purpose. The first of these 
ovals expressed the title; the second, the name in phonetic. 
Thus it was that the principal names of the eighteenth dynasty 
were deciphered: namely, those of Mothnos, Menophres, Thoth- 
nosis, Rhamses,and Meamon. These being found the same on 
different tablets and monuments, there could be no doubt that 
the system by which they were deciphered was correct. This 
gave such an impulse to the study that it was easily discovered 
by the same means that Menes was the founder of the Egyptian 
monarchy, and that he had commenced his reign about 2190 
B. C. These statements, when first made public, were ridiculed 
from one end of Europe to the other. But so were all the 
greatest discoveries when first made. For example, not only 
did the ignorant and thoughtless condemn Copernicus as an 
emissary of Satan, for reviving the Pythagorean theory, and 
declaring the sun to be the centre of our system; the most 
learned universities of Europe passed a similar sentence 
upon him, or sought to overwhelm him with ridicule. It is 
familiar to all what Galileo suffered for having undertaken in 
a similar manner to promulgate discoveries for which the 
world was not yet prepared. Without making any additions, 
these examples will be sufficient to show how absurd and un- 
satisfactory the deductions of science often seem at the outset, 
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or until the public has had an opportunity of secing them duly 
tested and corroborated. 

Nay, before any attempts had been made at deciphering the 
hieroglyphics, those who merely undertook to describe the 
pyramids were denounced as impostors, who were actuated by 
no nobler motive than to make some money by imposing on 
public credulity. Not one out of five hundred of the most 
intelligent believed the reality; many protested they could 
never do so until their own eyes had borne testimony to the 
truth. Even Champollion was long among the incredulous. 
He had studied much before he could think it possible that 
there existed a civilization thousands of years anterior to our 
era capable of producing such sublime and magnificent monu- 
ments as those on the plain embraced by “ Hundred-gated 
Thebes.” Hence it was that, when he was finally enabled to 
judge of those immense structures for himself, he exclaimed 
with astonishment, ‘These porticoes must be the work of men 
one hundred feet high! Imagination sinks abashed at the foot 
of the one hundred and forty columns of the hypostyle hall of 
Karnac.” Bunsen, and Dubois, and Wilkinson were equally 
amazed, after they had devoted years to the study of the best 
works on Egyptology. When Belzoni, another enthusiastic 
student, first saw the great hall of Karnac, supported by its 
one hundred and forty columns, he exclaimed, “I have at least 
lived one day!” In describing his sensations on seeing the 
great pyramids, he says: “It appeared to me like entering a 
city of giants, who, after a long conflict, were destroyed, leav- 
ing the ruins of their various temples as the only proofs of 
their former existence.’* 

When the most eminent scientific men thus bore testimony 
to the unapproachable grandeur of the Egyptian monuments, 
the most skeptical were forced to believe that they must at 
least be of gigantic size. This made Egypt the most attrac- 
tive part of the globe for the curious of all countries for more 
than a century; and to the present day no traveller who has 


**Twenty years have now elapsed,” says the Chevalier Bunsen, “since I became 
convinced by Champollion’s lectures and writings, as well as by my own examination of 
the Egyptian monuments at Rome, and particularly the obelisks, that the great discov 
ery of the hieroglyphical system would prove to be of the highest importance for the 
ancient history of mankird. In analyzing its bearing upon the course of historical 
research pursued in Germany and upon my own studies, three questions presented 
themselves: Is the chronology of Egypt, as embodied in the dynasties of Manetho, 
capable of restoration, wholly or in part, by means of the monuments and the names 
of its kings? Will the Egyptian language enable us to establish the position of the 
Egyptians, as a nation, in primeval history, and especially their connection with the 
tribes of the Aramaic and Indo-Germanic stock? Lastly, may we hope, by persevering 
in a course of Egyptian research, based in the strictest sense of the word on historical 
principles, to obtain for the history of mankind a more sure and unfailing foundation 
than we at present possess?’’"—Egypt’s Place in Universal History. Preface, p. vii. 
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any taste for the grand and sublime considers his tour in the 
Old World complete until he has visited Egypt.* 

But such is the tendency of the present age to depreciate 
ancient civilization, that when it was no longer possible to 
deny the superior magnificence of Egyptian architecture, the 
public thought to indemnify itself by sneering at the Egyp- 
tians as a race who did nothing else but build huge edifices, 
which, after all, were less useful and ornamental than curious. 
We have ourselves often heard persous who piqued them- 
selves nota little on their intelligence say, “ Well, doubtless the 
Egyptians were better architects than we; at least they built 
larger structures than we do—more sublime structures, per- 
haps; but this was their specialty. In all other arts and sci- 
ences; in all that constitutes comfort, or contributes to refine- 
ment, they were as children to us.” But no such pretensions 
can be made any longer; recent discoveries prove beyond 
doubt that we enjoy very few, if any, means of comfort which 
were not equally familiar to the Egyptians. We are well 
aware how strange this remark will seem to many, but it is 
not the less true on this account. 

It would be sufficient for those who are still skeptical to 
consult the great work of Rosellini; although there are sev- 
eral other authorities equally respectable whose researches 
lead to the same conclusion. There is good reason to believe 
that even steam was known to the Egyptians. This is the 
opinion of the Chevalier Bunsen, Sir William Drummond, 
Champollion, and several other eminent Egyptologists, who 
maintain that on no other theory can it be explained how it was 
possible to raise and locate the enormous masses of masonry used 
in building the pyramids. But this is not the only argument ad- 
duced in support of that theory. The paintings of the Egyp- 
tian ships of war exhibit pulleys, paddles, wheels, machine- 
eases, &c.; at least contrivances which bear a remarkable sim- 
ilarity iu every respect to those on modern vessels, known by 
those names; and it is only by assuming them to be such, that 
ve can account for the effectual operation of the three banks 
of oars employed in vessels carrying more troops than our 
largest men-of-war. It has been clearly proved that the 
Kyvyptians not only manufactured the finest glass, but stained 
and gilded it, in imitation of emerald, onyx, ruby, carbuncle, 
&e., &e. Rosellini shows us the sculptors in the act of eutting 


‘ Tradition’s legend, History's page, and many a mould'ring pile, 
Alike associate with the past thy glory, ancient Nile! 
*Tis linked gith sacred chronicles, where faithful records tell 
Of Pharaoh's pride and punishment, and captive Israel ; 
Nor can the wide earth boast a spot by pilgrim’s footsteps trod, 
Where have been made more manifest the wondrous works of God!” 
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, 


sents us fac-similes of the chisels, mallets, and other tools by 
which the work was performed. 

Every intelligent student of the Classics has been struck 
with the passage in Homer which describes the Pheenician ship 
which conveyed Ulysses to Ithaca, and which was propelled by 
a self-motive power, without oars or sails. Was this motive 
power steam, or was it not? The question may be asked seri- 
ously and earnestly; for the critics of all countries and of all ages 
since the poet’s time admit that no other works contain more 
accurate and reliable word-pictures of the manners and cus- 
toms, &c., &c., prevailing when they were composed than the 
Homeric poems. Another passage in Homer describes the 
gift of plate made to Helen by the wife of the Egyptian king, 
Thone—a gift which could hardly be surpassed in magnificence 
or artistic elegance by the most skilful and accomplished of 
modern goldsmiths. And what student of the Classics does 
not remember his description of the hundred gates of Thebes. 
which Pope translates, or rather paraphrases, as follows: 

**Not all proud Thebes’ giant walls contain 
The world’s great mistress on the Egyptian main, 
Who spreads her conquests o’er a Smee d states, 
And throngs to battle through a hundred gates; 


Two hundred warriors and two hundred cars 
Through each wide portal issuing to the wars.”* 


the inscriptions on the granite tablets and obelisks; and pre- 





If, notwithstanding the general accuracy and fidelity of Ho- 
mer, it is objected that in this instance, at least, he has been 
guilty of exaggeration, then we have the testimony of the Old 
Testament to show the fears entertained throughout the East 
of the irresistible power of the Egyptians. Nothing is clearer 
than that they were the Romans of their time. Leaving Se- 
sostris out of the question altogether, we have the most con- 
clusive testimony that even Alexander was not more formida- 
ble in his time than was Shishak, King of Egypt, one of the 
Pharaohs, in his. One passage will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose; and this,it will be seen, not only proves the great power 
of the king, but also shows that he was a contemporary of 
King Solomon; and what is perhaps more important still, it 
shows that most, ifnot all, of the neighboring nations were sub- 
ject to Egypt,and furnished contingents to the armies of the king. 

‘*Tn the fifth year of king Rehoboam, Shishak, king of Egypt, came 
up against Jerusalem, because they had transgressed against the Lord, 


*ovd’ d6a Onias 
Aivyumrias, odt1 mAsiora domois Ev KTNMATA KEITAL, 
Ai &’ éxarounmvAot £161 d6inxo06101 & av’ ExadtT@ev 
Avepes e&0txvevet Guy inmoiOiv Kat oxXECOiV" 
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** With twelve hundred chariots and three-score thousand horsemen; 
and the people were without number that came up out of Egypt; the 
Lubims, the Sukkiims and the Ethiopians. 


“And he took the fenced cities which pertained to Judah and came to 
Jerusalem. 

**So Shishak, king of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem, and took 
away the treasures of the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the 
king’s house; he took all; he carried — also the shields of gold 
which Solomon had made.” —2 Chron., xii. 


From other passages, the accuracy of which is corroborated 
and illustrated by Josephus, we learn that one of King Shi- 
shak’s daughters was married to King Solomon, and another 
to Rehoboam; and the most reliable commentators, both Jews 
and Christians, concur in the opinion that it was this lady who 
inspired the Song of Solomon, one of the finest lyrical pieces 
to be found in the whole range of ancient literatire, sacred or 
profane! 

The general opinion at the present day among Orientalists is, 
that the Song of Solomon was intended as a sacred opera; and 
there are those who believe that Solomon’s wife, the daughter 
of Pharaoh, and, perhaps, some of her maids of honor, contrib- 
uted portions of it. Be this as it may, scarcely any other 
production, ancient or modern, sacred or profane, exhibits so 
much variety. Strange as it may seem to those who read it 
only in an English dress, it embraces some forty songs in 
almost as many different metres, some of which are in rhyme. 
The imagery pervading the whole “Song” is decidedly Egyp- 
tian. ‘The princess receives precisely the same names which 
she does in the mural inscriptions; such as “sacred garden,” 
“ sister-bride,” &c., &c. Several of these lyrics are sung in 
pure Hebrew in all parts of the world at the present day, and 
in most cases are accompanied with poetical versions in the ver- 
nacular tongue of the singers, whether that vernacular be 
English, German, or French. We subjoin below a specimen,* 


* Cale; gan nonl 
Moin huthim, sheleie 
Paradis romumin; 
Om pri megerdis 
Camphrim om nardim 
Nardim u karkim 
Cane u Cinamon. 
Ol col otye lebne 
Mur u saleth; 
Om col rashi Casmin, 
Moin eganim; 
Bar mim eiim; 
Unalim min Lebnon 
A “sacred garden” is my “ sister-bride, 
A sacred garden and a well-spring seale d; 
A paradise of sweets, wherein preside 
The fairest fruits which spiciest blossoms yield, 
Such as in youthful Eden were revealed; 








 -_ 
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which we ourselves have heard sung at a synagogue in the 
City of New York. Few, if any, doubt any longer that the 
ornaments described in the “Song” were of Egyptian work- 
manship. 

‘*T have compared thee, oh my love, to the company of horses in 
Pharaoh’s chariots. 

‘*Thy cheeks are comely with rows of jewels, thy neck with chains 
of gold. 

** We too will make thee borders of gold with studs of silver.’’—Sol- 
omon’s Song, chap. i, v. 9, 10, 11. 

We might easily add to these passages, but by doing so we 
should have to neglect other branches of our subject. We 
think it better to give a general outline of the evidences lately 
brought to light as to what the ancient Egyptians really were, 
than to occupy all our space with the details, so far as known, 
in regard to one phase of their character. The student of an- 
cient history could hardly perform any task more interesting 
and instructive than to compare the book of Genesis and the 
histories of Manetho and Josephus with each other. No three 
works of ancient times are more strikingly illustrative of each 
other; and all are corroborated by the pictorial sketches of 
Rosellini. 

Manetho tells us that from the time of the Egyptian Gene- 
sis to that of Alexander, thirty-one dynasties reigned in Egypt. 
The first fifteen of these are recorded as theocracies—the 
sovercigns being regarded as gods and demi-gods. Eusebius is 
of opinion that there were no such dynasties; he told Ptolemy 
to his face that Manetho lied on this branch of the subject. 
It would lead us too far to inquire into the facts of the case. 
We prefer to pass on to the dynasties which are now as gen- 
erally recognized as those of any modern country. 

It was maintained by Whiston, some thirty years ago, that 
the great Rameses-Sesostris was the Pharaoh who pursued the 
Israelites into the Red Sea; a view of the case in which Dr. 
Warburton and several other learned men concurred. The 
chief difficulty was, that his name did not appear either in 
the papyri or in the phonetic ovals by that name; only as 
Rameses. This led tothe conclusion that Sesostris was a myth; 
that no such king ever lived. But the researches of Rosellini 
and other recent investigators have traced him into India, and 
proved him to be one of the world’s greatest conquerors. 
What is more, they have proved that it was he who ended the 
eighteenth dynasty, or commenced the nineteenth. 


Camphor and spikenard flourish midst its flowers; 
Spikenard and fcien. cane and cinnamon; 
Gem-scattering fountains bathe its fragrant bowers 
Of myrrh and incense, balm and origan; 

While living waters leap from cedary Lebanon. 
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Rosellini has read the story of his conquests as recorded on 
the colossal gateways, the prostyles, and sculptured porticoes 
of Luxore; and he has reproduced it in his engravings, so that 
he who runs may read. The records are in the form of grand 
historical pictures, on the walls of the palace. There is no 
more ancient tradition extant than that Sesostris visited India. 
Hindoo, Hebrew, Greek and Roman writers speak of his tri- 
umphs in that-country, and he is spoken of under different 
names in the traditions of almost every country in Europe, in- 
cluding those of Scandinavia and Russia. Nay, on the Tulte- 
que monuments of ancient Mexico there are pictorial sketches, 
declared by the most eminent antiquaries to have reference to 
no other personage. However, all these views were regarded 
as but ingenious conjectures at best, until lately. Now, strange 
as it may appear, they are held by the best authorities to be 
fully authenticated. Rosellini has brought to light the tri- 
umphal processions from which the Romans must have bor- 
rowed the idea of theirs. This is the opinion of Wilkinson, 
Hamilton, Head, Felix, Belzoni and Hamilton, all of whom 
concur more or less fully as to the general accuracy of Rosel- 
lini’s transcripts from the monuments, several of them having 
added details which he had not had time to furnish. The 
classical student need not be informed that the Roman generals 
exhibited in their triumphal processions the spoils of the con- 
quered, for the two-fold purpose of giving ocular demonstration 
of what they had accomplished, and, at the same time, giving 
the people an idea of the geography, natural productions, and 
manners and customs of those whom they subdued. By exam- 
ining the works of the Egyptologists just mentioned, it will be 
seen that the Egyptian kings had the same habit as the Ro- 
man generals. In this fact we find the best proof of the con- 
quests of Sesostris; for among his trophies are to be seen the 
huge elephant of India attended by a native Hindoo; the 
tusks of ivory borne by others, whose costume proves them to 
belong to the same country; the Indian ox, or sacred bull of 
Bramah, with the characteristic hump on his back, &e., &e. 
Side by side- with these are the camelopard of Central 
Africa, the ebony and gold-dust of Congo, together with 
tigers, lions, leopards, and various other animals, some of 
which are no longer known. In the same tablets there is evi- 
dence that the conqueror visited the North as well as the 
Eastand South. Animaginary animal called the griffin, known 
as the symbol of the hyperborean regions, occupies a prominent 
position in the triumphal procession of Sesostris, the obvious 
design being to intimate, whether truly or falsely, that the con- 
queror had subdued the North. There are many curious and 


inhi! 
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interesting evidences of his having at least penetrated into 
Southern Russia; but our space will not allow us to adduce 
them here; we must content ourselves, on the present occasion, 
by referring the reader to the works of Rosellini, Champollion, 
and Belzoni, for the details. 

Sesostris is the first conqueror of which history, sacred or 
profane, gives any account. Even the fabulist scarcely at- 
tempts to penetrate further back than his time for a hero. 
But what state of civilization do we find in his time? Nay, 
what are the characters of the different civilizations which his 
conquests, as portrayed by the Egyptian sculptors and painters, 
have brought before us? This may well seem an unanswerable 
question, yet the contrary is the fact; for it is not alone the 
lower animals of the conquered countries that are exhibited in 
the triumphal procession, but also the types of the principal 
races brought under subjection, together with specimens here 
and there of their workmanship. 

All sorts of costumes are thus seen side by side, from the 
most sumptuous and most elegant, to the shabbiest and most 
squalid. Thus. we see the Persian beside the Chaldean, the 
Negro beside the Jew, and the Hindoo beside the Ethiopian; 
ach as easily distinguished from all around him, both by cos- 
tume and style of features, as he would be in similar ¢ireum- 
stances at the present day. Yet this is not all; we sce also 
the Babylonian mitre; the short, bushy hair and flowing robes 
which distinguished the Medes and Bactrians—all correspond- 
ing with the figures on the Persopolitan monuments. 

But who are those strange beings with horned helmets and 
hauberks? and who are those with fair complexion, auburn 
hair, and painted skins, that stand beside them and seem to 
claim kindred with them? These questions have been often 
asked by chronologists for the last twenty years; and the 
general reply is, that both Saxons and Celts were among the 
captives of Sesostris. Champollion and Belzoni go further 
still, for they undertake to prove that both the Chinese and 
American Indian types are depicted on the same monuments. 
Nor do they do so without good reason; for the beardless men 
of noble bearing and fantastic costume, represented on the 
Luxore, as driven to their ships by Sesostris, are identical 
with the types depicted on the monuments of ancient Mexico. 

Assuming that there is more vanity than truth in these rep- 
resentations, on the part of the Egyptian artists—that, in 
order to flatter the reigning sovereign, they magnified his 
exploits a thousand-fold, the same as Virgil and Horace did 
in more recent times, in their extravagant eulogies of Augustus 
Cesar, by which they would fain have him almost wor- 
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shipped as a god, and prove that he was a lineal descendant 
of the royal line of Troy, there would remain the undeniable 
fact, that it required a high degree of civilization to produce 
men capable of such exaggerations—that is, exaggerations that 
would defy the ravages of time for thousands of years! But 
we have still stronger proof than this. Not only are we pre- 
sented with faithful likenesses of various types of men and 
women, of quadrupeds, birds, and even fishes, but also pic- 
tures of numerous articles of luxury. Before alluding in brief 
to these, in passing, let us remark, that with all our boasted 
“modern improvements,” the tools manufactured at the pres- 
ent day are incapable of cutting stone with the exquisite 
grace and precision of outline which the Egyptian inscriptions 
still retain. We see the Egyptian chisels, and know not only 
that they are steel, but steel of a much harder and better 
quality than any we can produce by the aid of steam, or any 
other means; we see also, and know, that the same people 
possessed the art of hardening copper to be used for imple- 
ments of agriculture and weapons of war; an art of which we 
are utterly ignorant. 

But in the arts of peace they were equally distinguished. 
Those various styles of elegant furniture so long supposed to 
be Greek or Etrurian are now proved to be Egyptian. It is 
only necessary to examine the engravings of Rosellini in order 
to be assured how few things there are that are entitled to 
the name of modern improvements. Were we depending on 
any one authority for this information, we should still be 
skeptical; but Rosellini’s views are fully corroborated by 
those of a dozen others more or less distinguished for their 
investigations and researches in the same field. It is impossi- 
ble, then, not to admire those magnificent gold, silver, marble, 
and alabaster vases of which copies are given in the plates. 
Nor do these stand alone; cups and various other vessels are 
equally exquisite in design and execution; in short, all kinds 
which the most luxurious court of any age could wish. The 
hunting-cups are peculiarly beautiful; they are adorned, as at 
the present day, with the heads of the animals hunted; and 
are of every form with which we are acquainted. Still more 
interesting and characteristic are the banqueting urns. The 
latter, instead of the vanquished Carians—1. e., the Cariatides, 
as at Athens, Rome, and Pompeii—are supported by vanquished 
Chaldean, Scythian, Bactrian, and Ethiopian kings. 

Nor is it the various kinds of vessels alone, whether for or- 
nament or use, that are found thus superb and magnificent; 
the chairs, tables, sofas, buffets, harps and different other in- 
struments of music, exhibit equal taste and skill. In examin- 
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ing these, one is reminded of the Egyptian golden statues, 
thrones, and foot-stools described by Homer as moving about 
as if instinct with life, and is prompted to ask whether, after 
all, the poet had much, if at all, exaggerated the veritable 
ingenuity of the Egyptian goldsmiths. 

If we turn to plainer articles, these, too, surprise us, prov- 
ing as they do how little we moderns have to boast of in useful 
more than in ornamental utensils; for Rosellini exhibits earth- 
en-ware plates and dishes, carving-knives, with the names of 
the makers stamped on the blades, as at present; pots, porrin- 
vers; in short, every kind of kitchen or cooking utensils that 
we can think of. In a similar manner, the Egyptian modes of 
hunting, fowling, and fishing are exhibited, with the different 
kinds of instruments used for each purpose. We are shown 
how aquatic birds are caught in curious nets; how boys catch 
other birds with traps or cages; how fishes are harpooned or 
taken by the angling-rod; how dogs are trained, &c., &e. 

The artists do not content themselves with delineating the 
different articles; they also show us how they are manufac- 
tured; how provisions are preserved; nay, how they are 
bought and sold; and that in a manner as intelligible as the 
most graphic descriptions to be found in books. We see the 
tailor with his measure, scissors, and other characteristic in- 
struments, in the act of fitting a customer; the turner, in the 
act of modelling the wood before putting it on the lathe; the 
potter in the act of modelling his vases; the shoemaker cutting 
out the leather for the shoe, and the coach-maker in the act of 
fitting together the different parts of magnificent carriages and 
war-chariots. ‘The harness, saws, augers, compasses, squares, 
chisels, &c., &c., differ little from those used at the present day. 

But how often are we told that there were no cotton facto- 
ries in ancient times—no silk manufactories save those of 
India and China, if, indeed, there were any at all prior to our 
enlightened era! But cotton goods were once the staple com- 
modities of Egypt as much as they are now that of England. 
We are shown every process of the manufacture both of silk and 
cotton—including the reeling, dyeing, carding, and weaving. 
Because the Egyptians committed their most important records 
to the sculptors and painters, it was long supposed that they 
were not acquainted with the art of writing. Those who 
maintained this theory argued, with much apparent reason, 
that had they been skilled in the use of letters, they would at 
least have written their scientific treatises; but it is seen that 
even their natural histories are pictorial. Rosellini has 
brought to light two of these—one may justly be called “A 
Natural History of the Animals, Birds, Fishes, and Insects of 
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Egypt;” the other, “A Natural History of the Animals, Birds, 
Fishes, and Insects of the whole Ancient World.” Incredible 
as it may appear, in the latter are found several quadrupeds 
and birds known to be indigenous to this continent. 

But we are not required to depend on mere inference as to 
the Egyptians having been acquainted with letters; the fact 
has been placed beyond doubt by recent investigators. We 
do not mean that the discovery itself is of recent date; no 
discovery, in regard to Egypt, of which the moderns have the 
benefit, is more ancient. ‘That the Egyptians had possessed a 
written literature, was well known to the Greeks and Romans; 
but they were also aware that that strange people depended 
more on the pictorial art than any other. This caused them 
to take less pains with such papyri as they found, than ‘they 
would otherwise have done; in other words, they soon dis- 
covered that more information was to be obtained from the 
mural tablets, than from any other records of Egyptian civili- 
zation. At all events, it remained for one of the fathers of 
the Church to give something like a definite account of the 
Egyptian system, or rather systems, of writing. Clemens, of | 
Alexandria, whose learning and veracity are beyond question, 
tells us that even down to his own time three systems of 
writing wert still in use among the priests of the ancient 
religion, though only as those of a dead language; namely, 
I. the Epistolographic, called also Demotic and Erichoral, which 
was the kind in general use; Il. the Mieratic, or sacerdotal 
language; and III. the Hieroglyphic, or monumental language. 

‘The last was again subdivided into different species, according 
to the character of the records to be made. The principal 
was the Phonetic, which expressed objects by means of char- 
acters employed as signs of sounds; the second in importance 
was the Minetic, which was part picture-writing, from which 
such valuable information is now derived; the third was the 
Symbolic, which expressed objects by implication, by syneecdo- 
che, by metonymy, or by metaphors, more or less obvious; and 
the fourth Enigmatic, which, as the name implies, expressed 
ideas by means of certain enigmas.* It need hardly be said, 


* The most absurd theories have been put forward by different authors as to the 
best mode of interpreting these different systems. We will note one in pee as 
an instance. Thus M. De Gonlianoff and M. Klaproth tell us that they have made 
the discovery, (or rather that the former has,) the principal of which is, that the fig- 
ure of any obje ct whatever may represent any other object, provide l the names of 


both in the spoken language begin with the same letter. According to this hypoth- 
esis, a lark may represent a lady or a lord; a diamond a donkey; a dove a devil; a 
mouse a mountain; a saint a serpent, &c., kc. Absurd as this theory is, M. Kla- 


proth has inferred from it that after all the Egyptians must have been a very 
puerile people. : ' 

* J’avoue,” he says, “ qu’en lisant lexpose de cette découverte j'avais peine a y 
ajouter foi, tant elle faisait paraitre absurde cotte nation Egypticnne si vantée, et 
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that to learn to read all these, not to mention writing them, 


required no slight amount of attention and study. 


Sanscrit was simple in 


Even the 


its most complex constructions, when 


compared to the language which could be properly understood 


only when ail 
remarks of Clemens, of 


these different systems were mastered. 


The 


Alexandria, on the subject, written in 


the Greek language, are still extant, but most of the passage 


in which they occur 
portant, however, 
in a foot-note,* 
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another is symbolic. Of the symbolic 
(writing) there is one mode by which the 
objects themselves are mimetically de- 
lineated; another, by which they are rep- 
resented tropically (or figuratively); and 
a third, distinct from both, which ex- 
presses them allegorically by means of 
certain mnigmas. Thus, according to 
the method of representing the proper 


form of an object by imitation, the Egyp- 


tians make a circle when they wish to 
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this lived in poetry and song even to the latest times as the people’s 
darling, has even to our days, although his coffin has been broken open, 
remained in his own pyramid, and has now, rescued from the mass of 
ruins, found a resting-place worthy of him! A notable destiny! The 
old monarchy of the Pharaohs, of which he was the eighteenth ruler, 
has passed away; two other monarchies have followed it, and the de- 
stroyers of the most ancient have also made their exit from the stage 
of history. The gods of Egypt have crumbled into dust; son of the 
Pharaohs is a name of reproach in the Pharaohs’ land; even the lan- 
guage has grown dumb among the people, and threatens to vanish 
from the altars, where, though for the most part an nnknown tongue, 
it used to be transmitted. The body of Mycerinus, however, now 
rests more securely than it did 5,000 years ago—in the world-ruling 
island, which is protected by the might of freedom and civilization 
still more than by the waves which encircle it—amid the treasures of 
every realm of nature, and the most sublime remains of human art. 
May its rest there, in the onward course of universal history, never be 
disturbed !"*—/( Egypt's Place in Universal History, vol. i., p. 178. ) 


The Greek historians are vindicated by the same investiga- 
tors; that is, the inscriptions of all kinds on the Egyptian 
monuments corroborate the most important statements of 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and others—those statements 
which it was so much the fashion to ridicule at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and which are still subjects of ridi- 
cule to a large number who consider themselves second to 
none in intelligence and enlightenment. We know not a few 
who, while understanding no language but their own, and even 
that but indifferently, smile at the simplicity that would re- 
gard Herodotus in any other light than that of a fabulist. 
Nay, there are those who call themselves linguists and inves- 
tigators, that entertain the same ideas in regard to “ the 
Father of History.” No doubt it was such as this Pope meant 
when he denounced a “little learning” as “a dangerous 
thing.” His advice to “drink deep” is equally applicable in 
the present case. No Egyptologist who has drunk deep would 
venture to represent Herodotus as a mere fabulist. That he 
records some events which seem fabulous is very true, but in 
almost every instance of the kind he qualifies his statements 
by telling us that he relates them as they were related to him. 
At all events, there is scarcely an assertion of importance 
made by Herodotus as if he believed it himself, which has not 
been more or less corroborated by recent discoveries. 


* The good king thus contrasted with the tyrants is Mycerinus, whose sepulchral 
chamber, sarcophagus and corpse were found in the third pyramid some years 
since by Col. Vyse, while prosecuting his researches in the great pyramids. While 
returning to England with several of these valuable relics, he had the misfortune 
to lose the sarcophagus in a storm on the coast of Spain; but so anxious was he to 
retain the most important part, although at the risk of his life, that he succeeded 
in saving the body of the king and the lid of the sarcophagus, both of which may 
now be seen in the British Museum. 2 
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In speaking of the general character of the Egyptians, the 
historian says: “ But as concerning human affairs, they agree 
with one another in the following account: that the Egyp- 
tians were the first to discover the year, which they divided 
into twelve parts; and that they say they made this discovery 
from the stars; and so far I think they act more wisely than the 
Grecians, in that the Grecians insert an interealary month every 
third year, on account of the seasons; whereas the Egyptians, 
reckoning twelve months of thirty days each, add five days 
each year above that number, and so with them the circle of 
the seasons comes round to the same point. They say, also, 
that the Egyptians were the first who introduced the names 
of the twelve gods, and that the Greeks borrowed those names 
from them; and they were the first to assign altars, images, 
and temples to the gods, and ¢o carve the figures of animals on 
stone; and most of these things they proved were so in fact. * * 
I now proceed to give a more particular account of Egypt. 
It possesses more wonders than any other country, and exhibits 
works greater than can be described, in comparison with all other 
regions. The Egyptians, besides having a climate peculiar to 
themseives, and a river differing in its nature from all other 
rivers, have adopted customs and usages in almost every re- 
spect different from the rest of mankind.”* The historian 
here proceeds to describe the manners and customs of the 
people; and except in a few rare instances, his account agrees 
exactly with the pictorial records on the principal monu- 
ments. 

Still more accurately, if possible, does the historian corrob- 
orate the information given by the mural tablets as to the re- 
ligion of the Egyptians. “They are of all men” he says, 
“the most excessively attentive to the worship of the gods, 
and observe the following ceremonies: They drink from cups 
of brass, which they scour every day; nor is this custom prac- 
tised by some and neglected by others, but all do it. They 
wear linen garments constantly fresh washed, and they pay 
particular attention to this. They are circumcised for the 
sake of cleanliness, thinking it better to be clean than hand- 
some. ‘The priests shave their whole body every day, that no 
impurity be found upon them when engaged in the service of 
the gods. The priests wear linen only, and shoes of byblus, 
and are not permitted to wear any other garments or other 
shoes. * On the other hand, they enjoy no slight advan- 
tages, for they do not consume or expend any of their private 
property; but saered food is cooked for them, and a great 


* Euterpe, ii., chap. 35. 
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quantity of beef and geese is allowed each of them every day; and 
wine from the grape is given them, but they may not taste of 
fish. * * The service of each god is performed, not by one, 
but by many priests, of whom one is chief priest; and when 
any of them dies, his son is put in his place.”*—Euterpe, ii., 
chap. 37. 

Many ask why did not the Romans tell us as much about the 
wonders and magnificence of Egypt as the Greeks of their time 
have done, since the former had more intercourse with Africa 
than the latter, if only on account of their wars with the Car- 
thaginians. This question is asked triumphantly, but it is not 
the less easily answered. It must be borne in mind, in making 
any comparison of this kind, that the Greeks and Romans were 
very different in their appreciation of knowledge and love of 
discovery. The latter cared more for conquest than for the 
elucidation of abstruse problems; most, if not all, the knowledge 
the most learned of them possessed, they borrowed from the 
former. This is true of their historians as well as of their poets. 
Yet there were exceptions; all the Romans were not thus indo- 
lent, and willing to depend exclusively on what they learned 
from the Greeks. Of this we find sufficient evidence in the 
pages of Livy, although we have not room now for quotations 
from that author. Nor is Tacitus altogether silent on the same 
subject. He tells us (nnal.. ii., 59-61) that Germanicus went 
in pursuit of knowledge to Upper Egypt, and obtained all the 
information he could from the priests and hierogrammatists of 
Thebes. And that he was not unsuccessful, may be inferred 
from the fact that he endeavored on his return to induce Ti- 
berius to send a committee of learned men to the same city, 
for the purpose of making such researches as the jealousy 
of the priests might permit. It is probable, too, that his 
advice would have been acted upon by the emperor, but the 
latter was jealous himself of the popularity and supposed 
“deep designs” of the former. He feared that if he sent 
away all the learned men to Egypt under the auspices of Ger- 
mazicus, they would occupy themselves more with efforts to 
undermine his power, than with any important researches among 
the pyramids. In the time of the Romans Egypt was no lon- 


sen has given a clearer idea of Egyptian mythology than any other modern 
writer. He presents us the various divinities in three cycles. The first contain- 
ing cight gods; the second, twelve; and the third, the Isis and Osiris group. 
According to his system, the following are the six principal divinities : 
1. Ammon, ** the hidden God.” 
9 


2. Khem, ‘the phallic God,” or productive nature. 
}. Kneph (A-nub-is,) “the spirit,” or world-creating idea, who forms the divine 


limbs of Osiris, the primal soul in opposition to 
4. Ptah. who, as a real demiurgus, forms the visible world. 
Neith, the creative principle—as nature, feminine. 
hee and nourisher of the earthly. 
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ger rich; on the contrary, it was very poor; the nation had 
little left save the glory of other davs—the imperishable monu- 
ments of their ancestors. The latter the Romans cared little 
about, and consequently, they did not think it worth while to 
annex the country to the Roman Empire. With the Greeks it 
was altogether different. The latter in their palmiest days 
were proud to claim kindred with the godlike men who built 
the pyramids; and the Egyptians were pleased in turn to regard 
Egypt as the mother-country of the people who were then con- 
fessedly the most enlightened and most intellectual of their 
time. Hence it was that the Greek and the Egyptian formed 
so agreeable a union under the mild and peaceful reigns of the 
first three of the Ptolemies. In commenting on these differ- 
ences between the Greeks and the Romans, and accounting for 
the little information we obtain from the latter, even in regard 
to the countries which they reduced to the condition of Roman 
provinces, Bunsen remarks very forcibly and truly, that they 
“knew how to conquer the world, and how to govern the van- 
quished. They substituted Roman jurisprudence and a regular 
administration of affairs for the wantonness of court intrigues, 
for aristocratic violence, and the pernicious contests of democ- 
racy. They carried the straight lines of their laws, no less 
than of their roads, through all the lands of the earth, and 
along them marched the legion and the colony, the judge and 
the publicanus, the language of Cicero, and still more, that of 
Homer and Plato, into the regions of barbarism. Their gen- 
erals and rulers were at least cultivated and lovers of art, in 
some cases learned men. How then did it happen that the 
Romans, so shamefully inferior to the Grecks, whom they de- 
spised and ill-treated, did nothing for the languayes, manners, and 
history of the nations of antiquity? Simply for this reason—be- 
cause they did not recognize and reverence humanity in any nation 
but their own, and beeause a love for knowledge and truth on 
their own account, was a phrase without meaning to them. 
They recognized no race of men as other than a degraded one; 
they loved and were beloved by none, because they neither 
offered nor sought in return the offices of humanity, and did 
not even confer a benefit, except for their own advantage. 
Their calculating self-love made them essentially beneficial 
rulers; but they had no esteem for their subjects. The con- 
quered nations were to them objects, and not personalities; and 
this they were not long in discovering. Humanity was to the 
Roman statesman and practical philosopher—and they never 
had any but practical philosophers—a ministering handmaid, 
with whom it was not worth while, nay, it was even derogatory 
to converse, unless she spoke Greek or Latin; for these were 
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the only nations in which they admitted a divine ingredient; 
yet, even in the Greek, it was not so much for the purely human, 
in which the Greek surpassed all nations, even in the days of his 
grossest debasement; it was for this that the Romans loved and 
honored him. The life of the Greeks allured them, because it 
was at once convenient and useful to their own mental and 
bodily self-indulgence; nay, the os rotundum of the Greek muse, 
as imitated by the Romans, by degrees captivated the ear of 
Roman audiences. Rhetoric borrowed from Athens and 
Rhodes made people rich and powerful; from the eighth cen- 
tury, it was considered good ¢on in the best parts of the city 
to speak Greek; little flowers of Greek poetry were scattered 
over their epistolary correspondence, and sometimes it was 
necessary to quote familiar verses of Homer and the Greek 
tragic or comic poets; lastly, Greek was very useful to the 
rulers of the world in their travels. But what end did the 
other nations serve, except that of furnishing to their lords 
money, and the other appliances of comfort and enjoyment?”* 

It is true that Egypt had fallen into decay long before Rome 
had any existence. Before Romulus or Remus was born, mi- 
raculously or otherwise, the Egyptians had cultivated the arts 
and sciences; the pyramids, which will ever remain the most 
gigantic works of man, had excited the wonder of the world 
as the relics of a remote antiquity. The probability is, that 
much less was known of them, even in Egypt, than is at the 
present day. This, like many other assertions that can be truly 
made in regard to the antiquity of Egyptian civilization, may 
seem incredible, but it is well authentieated. We cannot, 
however, give much evidence of the fact here; but we think 
we can give all that is required. The best we can avail our- 
selves of in the amount of space now left for it, is the chronol- 
ogy of Manetho, as revised in turn by Africanus, Eusebius and 
Bunsen. The original record could hardly have passed through 
three more critical and able hands; and it has received the 
sanction of several other Egyptologists of the first rank, in- 
cluding Rosellini, Wilkinson, and Champollion. For the ben- 
efit of those of our readers who have not yet seen it, we tran- 
scribe the table of dynasties, reigns and years, with the total 
and epilogue of each book as we find it in the latest edition of 
Bunsen’s works: 


* Eqyi t's Place unm Universal H st wy, vol. l., p- 174. 
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BOOK Il. BOOK Il. BOOK Ill. 
' tial 2 “t iii, | ‘a gy clos "7 
Dyn.| Reigns. Years Dyn. (Reigns; Years§ Dyn. \Rn’s| Years.| 
aaa ae ae ad 
I.| 8 263) xXu.| 7| 160) XX.| 12] 135 | 
ll. | 9 302 | XIIL 60 | 453 XXL | 7| 114] 
ill. | 9 214] XIV. 76) 184f XXIL | 9) 116 | 
w.i 2 284 XV. 6| 284 XXIII | 4] 89] 
v.| 9 218] XVI. 32| 518 XXIV.| 1|~ 6 
ae — } 
VI.| 6 203 | XVII 13} 151 Xxv.] 3} 40 
VIL. | 70(Eus.5)| 70 (days.) | XVIII. 16 259 XXVI. 9 150 
Vil 27 146 XIX. 6 | 204 XXVII. 8 | 124 
IX. | 19 409 XXVIII. 1 | 6 | 
x. | 19 185 XXIX.| 4 0 | 
XI. | 16 43 Xxx.| 3] 38 
yw Sum, |200 2,267 Sum, 246 | 2,213 Sum. 61 834 
Epil. |192 2,300 | Epil. 96 | 2,121 
A mere casual glance will not be sufficient to understand 


this. It requires a careful examination to comprehend the 
full force of it; for there are not many who would not require 
a plainer statement of facts to satisfy them that the Empire of 
Menes was founded so early as 2,300 years before the Deluge, 
or about 5,000 anterior to the Christian era—and yet this in- 
formation is embraced in the above table: and it tells us also, 
if we will only read it intelligibly, that the last of the 350 
kings whose reigns it gives ended his career 340 years B. C. 
It is, however, agreed upon all hands that the record is not 
complete. Neither the papyri nor the monuments give any- 
thing more than vague allusions in regard to the period inter- 
vening between the XIIIth and XVIIth dynasty. All that 
seems to be known with tolerable certainty about it is, that it 
was that during which the Phcenician shepherds were expelled 
by the native princes, as we have already intimated; and be it 
remembered, that the most learned investigators of the subject 
are of opinion that these shepherds were no others than the 
personages who figure in Greek fable and tradition, as Cad- 
mus, Danus, &c. Be this as it may, several attempts have 
been made to arrange the chronology of the period. Those 
which seem most successful have been made by Josephus and 
Africanus, each taking Manetho and some papyri manuscripts* 


*« These papyri, to the number of ten or twelve, were brought a few years ago, with 
a collection of antiquities, from Egypt, by a native merchant of that country; and they 
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for their guide, but interpreting each so differently that no- 
where else are the two more at variance witheach other. But 
as it is generally admitted that the truth lies between them, or 
in other words, that both are nearer to the truth than any oth- 
ers, we subjoin the chronology of each, one side by side with 
the other: 


AFRICANUS, ! JOSEPHTS. 
Dyn. Yrs. 
XIII. 60 Diospolite kings,.......... 453) 
es We Me BL, 5.5 dois cbsi dues 184 | 


XV. Six Shepherd kings, ......... vay e- 
. is Invasion, Conquest, and Empire of Phe- 


Phenician Invaders and nician Shepherds. 


Conquerors. Yrs. M. 
1. Saites, a aos ece ee Salatis, .................. 19 0 
2 ee ... 4 | Beom,...-...02-cecececersseee, £2 0 
3. Pachnan,. . 61 Apachnas, .. sae 5 oe 
G, BROOM, ..2cec araasan ae | Apophis, eee . 
5. Archies,.......... 49 | Janias, als > ae 
6. Aphobis, .. 61 284 | , eee oe . 49 2 
XVI. 32 Shepherd 7S geet 518) a 
(Euseb. 5.] ait 
XVII \ 43 Shepherd kings, -©l 451 | These kings, with their descendants, 
* (43 Diospolite kings, ...... |} reigned in all 511 years. After which, 


the she pherds were expelled by the na- 
1590 ' tive princes. 

But no figures, accounts or descriptions can give any ade- 
quate idea either of the antiquity of Egypt as a nation, or of 
the wonderful works of its people. It is not the pyramids 
alone that show this. AIl that has been taken from the coun- 
try is much more valuable in an artistic and scientific point 
of view than all that remains; for be it remembered, that there 
is not @ museum in the world worthy of the name—in Europe, 
Asia, or America—whose choicest relics are not Egyptian. 
None but those who have travelled and seen for themselves 
can realize this. Before the dawn of Christian civilization, 
the Persians, Greeks, Romans and Arabs had in turn plunder- 
ed Egypt; each carrying away whatever they could of her 
treasures of art and science, and often destroying what they 
could not carry away. And need we say to what an extent she 
has been despoiled in modern times? Every nation in Europe 











contain, for the most part, prayers or rituals, more or less extended, which had been 
deposited in the cases of mummies. There is amung them the contract for the sale of 
a house, entered into under the reign of one of the Ptolemies, and three rolls joined to- 
gether, written in superb demotic characters—characters which, as is well known, were 
appropriated to civil purposes, M.Champollion could not express his joy and astonish- 
ment, when, looking at the first of these rolls, which is pretty thick, discovered that it 
contains a History of the Campaigns of Sesostris Rhamses, called also Sethos, or Se- 
thosis, and Sesoosis, and that it gave most circumstantial details respecting the con- 
quests of that hero, the countries he traversed, and the-force and composition of his 
army! The manuscript concludes with a declaration of the historian, who, after 
stating his names and titles, certifies his having written the work in the ninth year of 
the reiga of Sesostris Rhamses, King of Kings, a lion in battle, the arm to which God 
hath given strength, and other paraphrases in the Oriental style.” 
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has alternately taken from Egypt as much as it could of 
her choicest treasures. No ship laden with the wealth of the 
Indies, wrecked on a barbarous coast, has been less spared in 
these respects; no fallen giant has been less spared by the vul- 
tures; yet, after all have done their worst—after all that 
could be removed has been abstracted from the country, there 
still remains, broken and mutilated, as they are, the noblest 
monuments of the hand of man—monuments compared to which 
the most gigantic to be found elsewhere appear but the works 
of children. 

When Napoleon was at St. Helena, he said that if no other 
result had followed his invasion of Egypt but the discovery of 
the Rosetta stone, that France was amply paid for all the blood 
and treasure it cost her; and he added, that his object in going to 
Egypt was much more to secure such trophies than to gain any 
political advantage. This statement has, indeed, not only been 
discredited, but ridiculed; it has been asked what need was 
there to bring a large army in search of articles which could 
have been procured for one-fourth the amount of money re- 
quired to support that army. To those unacquainted with the 
circumstances, this may seem conclusive against Napoleon; but 
be it remembered that he had brought with him all the men 
of learning and science who were willing to engage in Egyptian 
researches, and paid their expenses out of the public treasury. 
Nay, he permitted officers of the army who had scientific tastes 
to leave their camps and camp duties, in order to engage in 
Egyptian researches. Hence it was that M. Bouchard, an en- 
gineer officer in his service, was enabled to discover the famous 
trigrammatrical stone of Rosetta, the inscriptions of which con- 
tain more information than an octavo volume; and before a 
sentence of any of these inscriptions had been deciphered, the 
conqueror declared that he valued the discovery much more 
than the greatest victory he could have gained in Egypt at the 
cannon’s mouth. The examinations of it, made soon after by 
M. Silvestre de Sacy, M. Ackerblad, and Dr. Young, showed 
that Napoleon had not at all exaggerated its value, since the 
inscriptions afforded specimens of the various kinds of writing 
used by the Egyptians. Of a similar character are the anti- 
grapbs of Casati and Gray, and the Gnostic Ritual of Leyden. 
The latter especially is greatly prized, embracing, as it does, 
many prayers and invocations, which exhibit better than any 
descriptions, the peculiar character of the Egyptian religion. 
It took the most eminent Egyptologists of the age nearly 
twenty years to read the principal inscriptions in the Ritual; 
and all have not been deciphered to this day, because 
they are written in all the dialects, or peculiar systems of 
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Egypt—in the demotic, the hieratic, the enchorial and the 
hieroglyphical. 

We mention these few tablets only as specimens. If all that 
has been brought to England alone from Egypt could be intel- 
ligently examined, it would be needless to write a word in 
proof of the extent to which the arts and sciences were culti- 
vated in Egypt, at least four thousand years.ago; not to men- 
tion the priceless Egyptian treasures at Turin, Rome, Venice, 
Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Madrid, St. Petersbugh, &c., &c. In 
order to form a just estimate of the intellectual productions of 
the ancient Egyptians, it would be necessary to visit the mu- 
seums of all these cities, not forgetting the British Museum. 
A tour of this kind, duly performed, would give a much more 
correct idea of what Egyptian civilization really was, than any 
examination, however thorough, of every spot, both in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, where any monument is to be seen at the 
present day. What a commentary it is on the vanity of the 
present age, that While there are many of these wonderful 
relics of a remote antiquity, too profound and learned for the 
comprehension of our most eminent savans, that ninety-five 
out of a hundred, even of what are called the intelligent 
classes, could not be persuaded that the Egyptians or any 
other people were capahle of so much, or knew as much as 
themselves! 

But it is often asked, Were not the Egyptians Negroes? 
No one that can pretend to have paid any attention to 
ethnology, can ertertain even a suspicion of this kind any 
longer. That there were many Negroes in Egypt in its 
palmiest days, is very clear; but it is still clearer that they 
were not the Egyptians; although they were far superior both 
physically and intellectually in the time of the Pharaohs, to 
what they are now. Nothing is more conclusively proved by 
the monuments, than that the Egyptians were of a copper 
color, like the Moors of the present day, or like the Hindoos. 
All the portraits of Sesostris represent him as of this color; and 
the same remark will apply to all other personages represented 
on the monuments, and known to be native Egyptians, with, 
perhaps, the sole exception of Memnon, who is a shade darker. 
Virgil describes the latter as black; but he is described by 
Homer as second only to-Achilles in manly beauty. The fact 
that the hair of the Egyptians is sometimes curled as well as 
black, has deceived many; but there is this important differ- 
ence, that it is never woolly. The Negro type is easily distin- 
guished on all the monuments, even from the darkest of the 
Nubians. Not the least tinge of Negro blood is exhibited by 
the Egyptian artist. The illustrations of Champollion and 
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Rosellini will satisfy the most skeptical on this point; but the 
same illustrations prove that the Negroes were by no means 
so much despised as they are at the present, but were in fact 
thought more of than the Jews. To prove this, it would be 
almost sufficient to show that even Egyptian princes some- 
times intermarried with the Negro race; which can be very 
easily done. We need not go beyond the case of Memnon, 
whose mother was undoubtedly a mulatto, if not a negress; 
but evidently one of a superior order. However, in this fact 
we have the secret of the erroneous opinion so generally en- 
tertained by a certain class—an opinion which has been much 
strengthened by the conduct of the wife of Potiphar towards 
Joseph. But, had no portraits been given on the monuments 
or elsewhere, the noble works of the ancient Egyptians would 
be sufficient evidence that they belonged to a noble race. 


ArT. II. —l1. De la Démocratie en Amérique. Par M. ALEXIS DE 
Toquevite. 2 vols. Paris. 1861. 


2. Democracy in America. By M. Avexis ne Toqvevitite. Translated 
by Henry Reeve. 2 vols., 8vo. London. 1860. 


3. The Republic of Plato—Bohn’'s Classical Library. 
t. Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary. Article Democracy. 


We do not speak of New England on account of its 
own intrinsic interest, great as that interest undoubtedly 
is, but because it contains to a superlative degree the charac- 
teristics of America; and without much exaggeration Ameri- 
can life may be called the quintescence of life in the nine- 
teenth century. When, therefore, we name individualism as 
the characteristic of New England, we have pointed out the 
leading feature of our modern civilization; a feature which 
affords us the Ariadne-thread to many a labyrinth of human 
desires and motives. 

The first cause of this individualism is the abolition of 
primogeniture and the laws of exclusive privilege, for these 
laws are the index of wealth, and wealth is the exponent 
of a more complete cultivation, a more perfect, powerful 
manhood, in short—of an aristocracy. The world will never 
be without an aristocracy, for there will always be a class 
who shall be respected and obeyed as possessing in a marked 
degree the qualities of perfect manhood. God is continually 
sending into the world men who are very unequal in point of 
talent and power, so that, talk as much as we will, we shall 
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never have perfect equality until the sins, and the virtues too, 
of the fathers cease to descend on the children; until the divine 
law of hereditary descent is revoked. And until that time 
shall come, the divine right of such kings as these will still be 
recognized long after crowns have become but crumbling rel- 
ies. The distinction between this aristocracy and that of past 
ages is very marked; the one is heaven-born, the other of 
earth; the one is an aristocracy of birth, the other of race. 
In every country of Europe with whose history we are ac- 
quainted, the population has been composed of two ingre- 
dients: the conquerors, holding the wealth of the land, with 
its consequent cultivation and power; the conquered, living in 
silent poverty and obedience. The Spartans had their Helots; 
the Romans were divided into patrician and plebeian; in Eng- 
land the Saxon ruled the Celt, and the Norman in his turn op- 
pressed the Saxon. After mankind had tried during five 
thousand years to govern themselves on the old principle of 
races, at a time when all these attempts had resulted in a 
miserable failure, and, in the darkness of the middle ages, the 
world seemed going back to primeval barbarism, God gave 
them a new world: new, not because before undiscovered, but 
because there the conquered dwindled and died, leaving the 
conquerors alone by themselves, to try over again the old 
experiment of society on the new basis of a single, equal race. 
As the result of this, in America there is no primogeniture or 
exclusive privilege, but in rights, if not in condition, all men 
are equal,* and instead of an aristocracy of race, we have only 
an aristocracy of birth. 

Most men care little for what God thinks of them, more for 
their own self-respect, but most of all do they care for their 
standing in the estimation of their fellow men. The desire of 
our first parents to be as Gods has come down to their 
descendants in an ambition to hold a supreme position, to be 
honored, respected and obeyed by those about them; and, as 
Adam sacrificed God and eternity, so his children, to satisfy 
this desire, have ever since been giving up love, home, country 
and heaven. Of old this feeling i in the masses was killed by 
the insurmountable obstacle of race, but now it has revived, 
and rules with invincible power, for this superiority is open to 
all, and the royal road thither is wealth. In fact, it always 
has been, and all the laws and armies of a government would 


* The absolute caniie W whic h exists in society, and the actual sovereignty of the 
people of America, repose on a maxim universally received in that country, viz. 
“That every one is the best and sole judge of his own private interest. Every indi- 
vidual possesses an equal share of power, and participates alike in the government 
of the state. Every individual is therefore suppose d to be as well informed, as vir- 
tuous, and as strong, as any of his fellow-citizens.”— Dem. in Amer., vol. i., p. 79. 
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not be sufficient to prop up the superiority of a race, if a mo- 
nopoly of wealth had not given them increased advantages, 
‘with abundant leisure to improve them, and, in consequence, 
that more perfect cultivation which is power. Men once worked 
for.a certain class; for with that class only could they gain 
wealth, and consequently distinction. They devoted their 
energies to the welfare of their country, for in that country’s 
position and welfare their own was identified; but abolition of 
privileged classes has opened the acquisition of wealth to all 
without distinction of race—and the security of modern gov- 
ernments guarantees possession ‘of it; so that, as a result, we 
have an intense individualism in the pursuit of wealth, and 
through wealth, of aristocratic distinction. The results of 
this primeval ambition, having thus full sway, freed, as it is, 
from all bonds of race or country, are very obvious. 

It has changed the whole character of action. The labor of 
the plebeian was toil, weary and heartless, as his toil must 
always be whose labor keeps its fruits for others; but this hope 
of individual advancement has infused a life into this toil, 
given it a soul, and made it energetic, enthusiastic work. The 
reason why mankind is advancing so fast towards a perfect do- 
minion over all lower nature, is that before, weary hands were 
working, but now it is the strong@:nd willing heart. Men 
work infinitely harder to-day than they did centuries ago. 
The iron rod of the tyrant was terrible, but its oppressive rule 
was nothing to the weight of that golden rod with which this 
desire for individual advaacement rules the world. In labor 
as in morals, a man is his own hardest task-master, for another 
can control only his greater actions; but a man’s own will, like 
the attraction of gravity, acts upon the minutest detail of life. 
Many haveclaimed that our government should appoint cer- 
tain holidays like those of the English peasantry, in which the 
overdriven mind and overburdened body might find rest. But 
if appointed, they would not be observed, for the New Eng- 
lander celebrates only two week-days, the Fourth of July, the 
anniversary of his political, and Thanksgiving, the memento 
of his religious individualism; all others are devoted to an un- 
ceasing round of work. Pleasures are divided into two great 
classes: the one we may call passive, because the mind is then 
rather acted upon than acting, as in the delights of the bodily 
appetites, and to some extent, the gratification of our social 
and wsthetical natures; the other is active, a pleasure which 
we find in doing; that fierce, wild delight which makes the 
simple enjoyments of the English peasantry as insipid to the 
sense of a New Englander as milk after the taste of strong 
liquors. The American-is fairly drunk with this fierce pleas- 
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ure of action. Under its influence he dashes into the wilder- 
ness, and, with frantic haste, rushes up a house, a village, a 
city, and falls worn out ere half his years are gone. 

This tendency may be seen in the most ordinary concerns of 
life. Next to family prayers, when all are gathered about the 
altar to commune with God, that time when the family gathers 
about the table to commune with each other is the most sacred. 
The gratification of the appetite affords a gentle excitement, the 
taking of food fills up the pauses in the conversation, and all 
circumstances tend to make the meal-time the happiest portion 
of the day. Now in New England they eat to live, mere sen- 
sual gratification is the only pleasure attendant on the repast, 
and after a few hurried moments the man betakes himself again 
to his business; he cannot stop to be happy. 

That this is fundamentally wrong, there can be no doubt. 
If God had meant that our lives should be of this character, a 
continual haste with no time for enjoyment, he would have 
made the air all oxygen, and would have given us no capaci- 
ties to. be filled, but only faculties to be kept in action. He 
would never have made a part of our natures to be left uncul- 
tivated and dead. Labor may be the strong warp of life, but 
these passive enjoyments are the many-colored woof which must 
be interwoven there to fice the texture complete. 

This mad haste defeats its own end. As we have before 
hinted, the pursuit of wealth is not for its own sake, nor yet 
for the sensual enjoyments that it may purchase; but wealth is 
desired that by its means may be obtained the cultivation and 
refinement which are the title deed of a higher rank in society. 
If the American sometimes forgets the end in the pursuit of 
the means, he does but that which mankind have done for ages, 
and are still doing. The pagan worshipping his god of wood, 
and the American, in the pursuit of wealth forgetting the cul- 
tivation it brings, belong to the same category. The very in- 
tensity of pursuit renders this disregard more radical. When 
the means have been acquired, and nothing is left but for the 
man to enter in and take possession of the cultivation he has 
earned, his nature, dwarfed and narrowed by years of unthink- 
ing toil, shrinks from the task, and contents itself with display- 
ing and vaunting the empty insignia of a rank the man does 
not really occupy. Asin individuals the pursuit defeats its 
own end, so does it when we consider men collectively. The 
theory which they hold, consciously or unconsciously, is this: 
that a man shall minister to some physical enjoyment of the 
world, and in return for his time and talent thus spent, he 
shall, in the shape of wealth, receive his own subsistence, the 
implements and opportunities of cultivation, together with the 
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leisure for improving them. As this theory has been univer- 
sally put in practice, and men of talents and power have devo- 
ted their best years to the increase of physical enjoyments for 
the world, it has come to pass that sensual wants, and the means 
of their gratification, have become so numerous, that before a 
man is able to accumulate those possessions which are consid- 
ered indispensable to the rank he aspires to reach, death comes 
upon him, and, like Moses on Pisgah, he dies in sight of the 
promised land. 

This would seem to indicate that we neither have nor will 
have any brilliant men or profound scholars in America; much 
as our national pride starts at it, such is the fact. For the pro- 
duction of such men, two conditions are requisite: First, a 
highly cultivated class, transmitting for centuries the accumu- 
lated effects of this cultivation from father to son; for, aloe-like, 
it requires a hundred years to culminate in one of those bril- 
liant geniuses which are the joy of the world. Secondly, a 
training which commences in infancy, and proceeds without 
interruption throughout every moment of the life. Continual 
fluctuation of wealth denies to the American both these requi- 
sites, for they can only proceed from a class possessing perma- 
nent, hereditary riches. 

Though we have few brilliant or scholarly men, it seems as 
if, at least, we might have deep thinkers, for they have sprung 
from every station—the lowest as well as the highest. But, in 
order to penetrate successfully into the deep recesses of human 
nature, and bring to light those abstruse laws therein so deeply 
hidden, requires a quiet and undisturbed state of mind such as 
it is impossible to obtain amid: the whirl and turmoil conse- 
quent on individualism. Such a condition is only possible 
where each class has taken its own well-defined station, with- 
out fear or hope of change. There is also requisite a frank- 
ness and sincerity of spirit which shall seek truth for its own 
sake. 

In aristocratic countries members of the nobility, secure of 
their own rank, with every want of body or mind supplied, will 
occasionally turn their attention to those abstruse studies out 
of mere love for them. Certain of the lower classes also, de- 
spairing of ever emerging from the rank they occupy, will turn 
their whole energy to those studies which require no apparatus, 
we might almost say, no previous cultivation. Such men 
seek only truth; the American seeks only for a semblance of 
truth. To decide whether a theory is sound or not, requires 
the test of time; but before that judgment is pronounced, the 
author will be sleeping where applause or reproach can never 
disturb his rest. The American has cut himself loose from 
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the distinctions of ancestry and rank, so that the past is noth- 
ing tohim. This perpetual fluctuation of position prevents 
any permanent transmission of wealth or position to his de- 
scendants, so the future also becomes nothing, and he lives in 
an eternal Now. Accordingly, he seeks only that semblance of 
truth which shall in the present bring him wealth or reputa- 
tion, and whether the future shall rise up and call him blessed 
or sneer at him as an impostor, is all the same to him. To dis- 
cover the truth takes time, to find its semblance takes only 
energy; the one requires a wide foundation of facts as the 
basis of reasoning, the other only a strong chain of logic 
hanging from a few distorted principles which will not bear the 
test of experience. But time is money, and the semblance in 
the present serves as well as the truth itself; so our country is 
full of empty schemes, rash, wild theories, which shall carry 
with them to oblivion the names of their originators. 

But having said that we have few brilliant or cultivated 
men, it is by no means conceded that we are behind the rest 
of the world or other ages in intelligence; on the contrary, 
we hold that our average cultivation is far higher than that 
of any other country or age. An age of individualism is an 
age of averages. The perpetual shifting of wealth is for ever 
carrying hereditary talents to the depths of social position 
from which they are continually emerging, and that power, 
which might have been concentrated in a few men who should 
astonish the world, is thus distributed among the whole popu- 
lation. Though it produces no startling effects, this average 
is fast moving the world towards the millennium. * It is a well- 
known principle of political economists, that an amount of 
labor spent on a certain extent of ground will produce more 
than the same amount spent on half that surface. So this 
amount of cultivation distributed through the mass of the 
people produces greater effects than though it were concen- 
trated in one privileged class; effects less brilliant, to be sure, 
but far more serviceable and lasting. 

It cannot be denied that there are circumstances in our 
modern civilization which work strongly against this enlight- 
enment of the common people, and most prominent among 
these is division of labor. Physical wants have multiplied to 
such an extent, and the means of their gratification have 
reached such a degree of perfection, that if one would come up 
even to the common standard of workmanship, he must devote 
his whole attention to a small portion in one of the world’s 
numerous occupations. That a man who thus spends weeks 
and years giving his whole mind to perfect the head of a pin 
or point of a needle should find his intellect narrowed and 
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blunted by the process, is inevitable. Whatever is mechanical, 
also, does its work quicker and more perfectly than that 
which goes by reason, for it is not for ever hindered and per- 
plexed by asking “why?” It would be a tendengy, there- 
fore, that science and the power of reasoning would gradually 
die away, and a mechanical prosecution of the arts would 
take their place. Since it is science which moves onward, 
while the arts only spring up behind it, the result of this 
tendency of modern civilization would be that society would 
remain stationary, and men would become mere machines in- 
stead of scientific, progressive thinkers. 

But this individualism in the pursuit of wealth has, with 
the bane, brought the antidote in an individualism of self- 
government. Of old, when each man was a soldier, and war- 
like munitions consisted only of a few swords and spears, 
kings governed by power. But this same principle of division 
of labor has come in, and sets apart a portion of the commu- 
nity, called a standing army, who devote their whole attention 
to the art of war, and, for their services, receive a remunera- 
tion from the government. By the introduction of gunpowder 
and the advancement of science, the munitions of war also 
have reached an astonishing degree of perfection, and demand 
a corresponding expenditure. As the result of these causes, 
not the sword-bearer, but the holder of the purse, wields the 
supreme power. The exercise of authority will not long be 
separated from those who hold the power, and as individual- 
ism goes on distributing wealth among all classes of the com- 
munity, with that wealth it carries the power of self-govern- 
ment. 

In England and the Old World this principle has not yet 
worked out its legitimate results, both because individualism 
is not there wholly freed from the bonds of rank, and be- 
cause relics of past usages still hedge about the sword- 
bearer, and prevent the purse-holder from knowing his power; 
but it has been continually advancing, and in England the 
perpetual commotions and revolutions of three centuries have 
been caused only by a shifting and adjustment in the relative 
position of the king and people. In America, where individ- 
ualism is perfect, its results have been worked out to their 
fullest extent, so that the purse-holders govern themselves, 
and there is no sword-bearer.* 


* “Mark,” says De Toqueville, ‘‘ mark, for instance, that opulent citizen, who is 
as anxious as a Jew of the Middle Ages to conceal his wealth. His dress is plain, 
his demeanor unassuming; but the interior of his dwelling glitters with luxury, and 
none but a few chosen guests, whom he haughtily styles his equals, are allowed to 
penetrate into this sanctuary. No European noble is more exclusive in his pleas- 
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Self-government demands intelligence. 

In an Aristocracy each one rallies about his own class, and 
exerts his whole influence for the benefit of that class, follow- 
ing the direction of its few leading men as to the means. 
But in a Democracy, the sole end is the good of the country, 
and, through that, of the individual. Parties and _ political 
combinations are continually fluctuating and changing their 
principles, so that the end only is fixed, while the means are 
doubtful. In consequence, the mind of each individual is a 
judgment bar before which are arraigned all kinds of theories 
and opinions on those most difficult sciences, political economy 
and government. These daily judgments, with their prelim- 
inary reasoning, for ever keep alive in the community a broad- 
minded intelligence which counterbalanees the narrow and 
mechanical tendency of a labor-dividing age. 

Another influence counterbalancing this individualism in 
wealth-seeking, is individualism in heaven-seeking—that is, 
religion. In classical times it is wonderful to see how utterly 
a clannish spirit pervaded all worship; even their heaven had 
its greater and lesser divinities, its dii majores et minores; on 
earth, too, each nation had its guardian divinity, each family 
its household gods, and by the intercession of these, rather 
than by their own piety, they hoped to be saved to enter that 
dimly shadowed paradise which bounded their earthly views. 
The Christian era was in every sense the new birth of the 
world, for then was first brought forth that great principle of 
individualism in religion from which the character of our 
modern civilization has sprung. Then first did the Hebrews 
even cease to be a peculiar people, while Jew and Gentile, 
bond and free, stood before God alone, on the ground of their 
own individual righteousness or guilt. But the clannish spirit 
of four thousand years was too strong to be in a moment sub- 
verted, and the new religion was gradually stripped of its 
peculiar characteristics. The Virgin Mary and the holy mar- 
tyrs took the place of the dit minores, guardian saints occu- 
pied the position of guardian divinities, and men again hoped 


ures, or more jealous of the smallest advantages which his privileged station con- 
fers upon him. But the very same individual crosses the city to reach a dark count- 
ing-house in the centre of traflic, where every one may accost him who pleases, 
If he meets his cobbler upon the way, they stop and converse; the two citizens dis- 
cuss the affairs of the State in which they have an equal interest, and they shake 
hands before they part. 

“But beneath this artificial enthusiasm, and these obsequious attentions to the 
preponderating power, it is easy to perceive that the wealthy members of the com- 
munity entertain a hearty distaste to the democratic institutions of their country. 
The populace is at once the object of their scorn and of their fears. If the malad- 
ministration of the democracy ever brings about a revolutionary crisis, and if mo- 
narchical institutions ever become practicable in the United States, the truth of what 
I advance will become obvious.”—Vol. ii., p. 13. 
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to gain Heaven through the intercession of others. The truth 
was still alive, though sleeping, and it again brought “ not 
peace on earth, but a sword.” The world in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries began to throw off these relics of a past 
civilization, and bring back the purity of religious individual- 
ism. Following closely behind this, as in France, even walk- 
ing hand in hand with it as in England, came individualism in 
social position and in government. In the Old World this 
principle has not yet reached its perfection; even in England a 
clannish spirit still lingers in the forms and restrictions of the 
Established Church; but when the Puritan set his foot on New 
England soil, he had emphatically reached a new world, and 
he stood alone, with not even a cloud of superstition or the 
shadow of a form between his soul and his God. From this 
individual responsibility in religion there flow important re- 
sults which hold back the spirit of the age from rushing to its 
own destruction. 

The first consequence of the mad pursuit of wealth would 
seem to be an intense selfishness, which would eventually de- 
feat its own ends by a dissolution of social bonds. In ancient 
times, the state was so small, and its existence so precarious, 
that each person by his own actions seemed to affect its pros- 
perity, making his interest and the interest of his country iden- 
tical. Therefore peculation and fraud were rare; man and his 
property seemed made for the state, not the state for the man. 
In these days, when governments are so large and their foun- 
dations so secure that individual interests instead of being lost 
therein are wholly independent, it would seem natural that pec- 
ulation -and fraud would be so enormous as to subvert all order 
and rule. In this mad race for riches there must be some too 
who by their own faults, or by the judgments of God, would be 
weaker than the rest, and it would seem that these unfortu- 
nates would be trampled down and crushed by the onward 
rush towards individual prosperity. But our individual respon- 
sibility in religion not only countervails this tendency, but even 
turns the current in the other direction. 

Amid the enormous temptations peculiar to our times pecu- 
lation is comparatively slight. Alms-houses and charitable in- 
stitutions rise all over the land, showing that both private and 
public opinion is imbued with this principle of “Do unto oth- 
ers as you would have others do unto you.” So the selfish rule 
of gold on earth is softened and controlled by the golden rule of 
Heaven. Again, in a country where selfishness and unre- 
strained freedom of legislation were predominant, where also 
the majority had full sway, laws would naturally be passed op- 
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pressing the few for the benefit of the many;* but here again 
this feeling of personal responsibility restrains the law-makers 
from infringing the rights even of the minority.t Not kings or 
emperors rule the world, but publie opinion, and public opin- 
ion is heve ruled by the law of God. 

It was religion which made the wide distinction between 
the French and American revolutions. The Frenchman was 
striving to escape from a religion which he thought oppressed 
him; he was flying from a centre, and therefore fell into all 
kinds of wild schemes, and at last sunk into the depths of athe- 
ism. The Puritan, realizing to some extent the awfulness of 
the dependent eternity, and led by a feeling of personal respon- 
sibility, was always going towards a centre, always seeking the 
truth; therefore he found that truth instead of returning, like 
his suecessors in France, to a false belief, as a refuge from the 
horrors of disbelief. 

The same difference is seen in their legislation.t The French- 
man was trying to escape from a tyrannical government, and he 


* Voltaire defends democracy, as compared with aristocracy and monarchy, more 
vig gorously and more earné stly than any other great writer of modern Rurope. 

‘There is ordinarily,” he says, ‘no comparison to be made between the crimes of 
the great, who are always ambitious, ona those of the people, who never desire any- 
thing but liberty and equality. These two sentiments, ‘liberty and equality,’ do 
not necessarily lead to ¢ umny, rapine, assassination, poisoning, and devastation of 
the lands of neighbors; but the towering ambition and thirst for power of the great 
precipitate them headlong into every species of crime, in all periods and in all pla- 
ces.” This is followed by a contrast between the monarchy of Macedon and the de- 
mocracy of Athens, in which the crimes of the former are shown to be much more 
numerous and much more revolting than those of the latter. 

+ ‘The majority in that country exercises a prodigious actual authority, and a 
moral influence, which is searcely less preponderant; no obstacles exist which can 
impede, or so much as retard its progress, or which can induce it to heed the com- 
plaints of those whom it crushes upon its path. This state 7 things is fatal in it- 
self, and dangerous for the future.”— Dem. in America, vol. p- 147. 

t “In New England, townships were completely and de finite . constituted as early 
as 1650. The independence of the township was the nucleus round which the local 
interests, passions, rights, and duties collected and clung. It gave scope to the ac- 
tivity of a real political life, most thoroughly democratic and republican. The col- 
onies still recognized the supremacy of the mother-country:; monarchy was still the 
law of the States, but the republic was already established in every township. The 
towns named their own magistrates of every kind, rated themselves, — | levied 
their own taxes. In the laws of Connecticut, as well as in all those of New England, 
we find the germ and gradual development of that township inde pe nde nee which is 
the life and mainsprir 1 of American liberty at - present day. * * 

‘The existence of the townships in New gland is in geners al a hi ippy one, 
Their government is united to their tastes, A, ‘ io n by themeelves, 
The conduct of local bysiness is easy. The politic al education of the people has en 
been complh te; say rather that it was comple te when the pe opl first set foot upon 
the soil. 

* The native of New England is attached to his township because it is independent 
and free: his co-operation in its affairs insures his attachment to its interest; the 
well-being it affords him secures his affection; and its welfare is the aim of his 
ambition and of his future exertions; he takes a part in every occurrence in the 
place; he practises the art of government in the small sphere within his reach; he 
accustoms himself to thos forms which can alone insure the steady progress of 
liberty he imbibes there; he acquires a taste for order, comprehends the unio 
or the balance of powers, and coll cts clear practical notions on the nature of his 
duties and the extent of his rights.”—De Toque., vol. i., p. 40; vol. i., pp. 84-86. 
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fled into all kinds of wild projects which would have enslaved 
the minority instead of the majority, thus only changing the 
tyranny of the few for the tyranny of the many. The religion 
and the legislation of the French revolution were negative, 
an escaping from the wrong, and therefore came to nothing; 
the religion of the Puritan was positive, a search for truth, and 
therefore had power to restrain his legislation from infringing 
the rights even of the few. 

But to build alms-houses, to live honestly and legislate just- 
ly, are very small virtues, not to be compared with those great 
deeds of self-denial which make the old chivalric ages glori- 
ous. True, these are little things, for, as we have called the 
present an age of mental averages, so it is an age of moral 
averages, the era of small virtues. There is a reason, too, 
for the difference. Of old ,there was no real self-denial, 
because there was no real self. From infancy the serf looked 
up with fear and reverence to the lord who owned him, 
until, at last, his individuality was lost in that feeling. 
The glory and renown of that lord became a part of him- 
self, and therefore, when that glory, or renown were in dan- 
ger, it was no’self-sacrifice to give his life for their defence. 
The lord, too, separated from his serfs in thought, feeling and 
action, freed from that great bond of association, the carning 
of a common subsistence, thought himself sprung from a higher 
nature, and pictured to himself a preterhuman ideal of life; an 
ideal that sometimes found expression in sublime actions of 
bravery and self-denial. But this was only one extreme. The 
sparkling crust of the wave has its black, unseen undertow, 
which beneath groans and gurgles unheard. When this blind 
self-devotion was directed not rightly but wrongly, when this 
preterhuman ideal was not angelic but devilish, then took 
place such deeds of iniquity as no history has recorded, because 
they took place in darkness; then human nature reached such 
depths of iniquity as only (iod’s eye can fathom. In our age, 
bound by so many ties to the lowest as well as the highest, 
meeting thousands every day whom we must acknowledge as 
belonging to the same race with us, we cannot picture to our- 
selves any such extravagant ideal of human nature. 

On the other hand, we merge our souls in no blind hero wor- 
ship, but our individuality is as distinctly defined as a mathe- 
matical figure. So free are we from this, that we cannot sub- 
mit even to.the dead heroes who have always ruled the world 
from their graves; ours is the age which denies Shakspeare 
and calls Homer a myth. But though the lack of these things 
denies unto us those occasional bursts of self-denial which shine 
like blossoms of the century plant here and there in an hun- 
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dred years; yet from this sense of religious responsibility there 
are continually springing ten thousand humbler blossoms of 
faith and love and charity; flowers which strew our life and 
make it not brilliant, only happy. 

We have shown that in mind an age of average is an age of 
advanced culture; so in morals we can but think that an age 
of small virtue is one of the stepping-stones towards that time 
when there will be no great virtues because there will be no 
great wrongs to be redressed, but the earth shall be filled with 
love and charity as the waters fill the sea. 

It has been said that we are not a patriotic people, and in 
these sad times men point mournfully back to the age of Mu- 
tius Scevola and Quintus Curtius. It is true that we are not 
ready at a moment’s warning to throw away our lives in our 
country’s cause. This religious individualism, with its weight 
of personal responsibility and the awful sanctions of eternity 
which it brings, has given to life an infinite value which it did 
not before possess, and men are no longer willing to throw it 
away in a mere burst of emotion. 

Again, an age of individualism is not enthusiastic. The 
primary requisite of enthusiasm is implicit faith, without a 
doubt or the shadow of a question; a kind of faith in which 
our inguisitive, skeptical age is utterly deficient. But in the 
place of enthusiasm there has arisen another motive, stronger 
than this, which in the end prevails over the importance of 
life and the fear of death—a motive called sense of duty. 

It is slow, this sense of duty; enthusiasm flashes up in a mo- 
ment, claps its hand on its sword, and rushes to the defence 
of its darling institution; but this other feeling counts well 
the cost, and deliberately chooses its method of procedure. 
Enthusiasm makes splendid cavalry to come sweeping down 
over the plain with streaming plumes and ringing war-cries; 
sense of duty makes the infantry who can stand like granite, 
and need no war-cry save that stern voice muttering in their 
hearts “God and our rights.” With defeat enthusiasm van- 
ishes as quickly as it arose, for with the first doubt, its foun- 
dation of faith is destroyed; but sense of duty has calmly laid 
its plans, and deliberately counted the cost; with it there is 
no defeat, but annihilation. 

The result of the conflict between enthusiasm and the sense 
of duty, clanism and individualism, may be seen in the English 
revolution of the seventeenth century. The Cavaliers rose up 
with a splendid burst of loyalty, and grasping their sword in 
defence of the king and their own privileges, they swept the 
poor hireling troops of the Parliament before them like chaff. 
Then this stern sense of duty awoke, and brought into the field 
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its iron legions, under their iron leader, old Oliver Cromwell; 
men who feared not man nor devil; only God; men who swept 
England from one end to the other as the thresher sweeps his 
floor. In 1862 as in 1640 the descendants of these same Cava- 
liers and Puritans are fighting out this same great battle of 
individualism or servitude. When God had given to men this 
new world, free from a conquered race, in which to try again, 
and succeed in the great experiment of government, then the 
Cavaliers in the face of God’s providence imported such an 
inferior race to gratify their old imperious natures, and now 
their descendants have arisen to fight the battle of the old civ- 
ilization. At first individualism sent only her scapegraces 
and profligates, with but here and there an honorable excep- 
tion, (and thrice honored be he who first heard his duty call 
him;) at first also the old Cavalier enthusiasm prevailed. But 
the same blood which swelled the hearts of old Cromwell’s 
heroes under their iron jerkin is now fired again by a sense of 
duty, and the war-cry of the iron legions who shall fight again 
their Naseby’s field and Marston’s moor shall be the old 
watch-word of their fathers, “Thus saith the Lord.” 

At the present day the favorite quotation of all faint- 
hearted and faithless people is this, “ Westward the course of 
empire takes its way.” They glance back at the fallen repub- 
lies of antiquity, and mournfully shake their heads; nay, some 

‘timorous souls are even looking forward to no distant day 
when New York and Boston shall become like Rome and 
Athens, while some unknown island of the western sea shall 
gather to its ports the commerce of all nations, and become 
the centre of the world. Even when two cases are exactly 
parallel reasoning from analogy often leads to deceptive con- 
clusions, but especially in the present case it must be unrelia- 
ble, rejecting as it does the great distinguishing characteristic 
of the two civilizations, which is religion. While the Athe- 
nian trusted to his fabulous religion; while he believed that 
there was a divinity who watched over his city to guard it 
from all danger, and at last bring it out victorious; while his 
ancestors who had gone to dwell with the gods seemed to 
hover about him, rejoicing at his patriotism, hiding their faces 
at his cowardice—so long Athens, filled with such citizens, 


* It is evident, says De Toqueville, that nothing but a long series of events, all 
having.the same tendency, can substitute for this combination of laws, opinions, 
and manners, & mass of opposite opinions, manners, and laws. 

‘If republican principles are to perish in America, they can only yield after a 


abori« be. social process, often interrupted, and as often resumed; they will have 
many apparent revivals, and will not become totally extinct until an entirely new 
people shall have succeeded to that which now exists. Now, it must be admitted 


that there is no symptom of presage of the approach of such a revolution.” 
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withstood the shocks of* contending states, and even stemmed 
the torrent of Persian invasion. But when a growing equality 
of rank had brought out the awakening power of personal 
ambition, when the disputes of the Agora had brought with 
them the individualism of self-government, when the searching 
questions of Socrates and his disciples had elicited an inde- 
pendence of thought, the religion of an uncultivated past could 
not bear the scrutiny of the quick eyes turned upon it, and the 
whole fabric sank away, bearing with it all that patriotic en- 
thusiasm to which it had given birth. The Athenians were 
thus left with all the centrifugal tendencies of a selfish indi- 
vidualism, with no centripetal force either of religious duty 
or even loyal enthusiasm to bind them to the common good. 
Their shortsighted selfishness could not see that their own was 
involved in the safety of the country. So they plundered the 
state without law or conscience; they sold themselves to the 
service of foreigners; or, sunken in an apathy of individual 
prosperity from which even the fierce denunciations of Demos- 
thenes could not arouse them, they awaited the grasping hand 
of Philip. 

The Athenian republic perished in the transition from the 
old to the new civilization.* They obtained equality of rights, 
they reached individualism in self-government; all that was su- 
perlative and distinctive they attained; but that personal reli- 
gious responsibility which should have bound them together 
could not come from a false religion, and, like the French peo- 
ple in the eighteenth century, they were left in the saddest of 
conditions, an irreligious individualism. We, long ago, passed 
this transition state which has been so fatal to other republics, 
and, whether the present war shall terminate, as De Toque- 


* Plato sneers at the liberty, or rather the license enjoyed by the Athenians, 
** First, then, he says, are they not free, and is not the State fullof freedom of action 
and speech, and each one at liberty to do what he pleases? So it is said, he re- 
plied. And where there is liberty, every one will evidently regulate his own plan 
of life just as he pleases? Plainly so, under such a government, especially, me 
thinks, men of all characters will spring up. Of course. This, said I, seems likely 
to be the best of all governments; just as a various-colored robe, embroidered with 
flowers of all kinds, so will this appear best, variegated as it is with all sorts of 
manners. Of course, said he. And perhaps, too, said I, the multitude will reckon 
this the best, just as children and women looking at embroidered dresses.” 

In a similar strain of irony, he accounts for the manner in which democracies are 
formed, thus : 

“Well, then, as a diseased body needs but the smallest shock from without to give 
it pain, and is sometimes thrown into disorder without any interference from with- 
out, so also the State that resembles it will, on the smallest occasion from without, 
either when one party forms an alliance with an oligarchal, or the other with a de- 
mocratic State, become disordered, and fight with itself, and also rise in revolt with- 
out any external interference. Yes, certainly. A democracy then, I think, arises, 
when the poor prevailing over the rich, kill some, and banish others, and share the 
State offices and magistracies equally among the remainder ; and for the most part 
the magistracies therein are disposed of by lot. Aye, said he, thi# is the establish- 
ment of a democracy, whether it be effected through force of arms, or from the 
withdrawal of the other party through fear.”— Plato, vol. ii., p. 246. 
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ville once hinted, in two independent nations, or whether we 
shall again become a united people, which we trust is much 
more likely, the facts are still the same. Whgn the Athenians 
once, returning from a victorious expctiitens, Want that their 
country had been subjugated by the tyranny of the “Ten,” 
they said, “‘ We mourn for our city, we lament its palaces and 
homes resting under the shadow of oppression; but Athens is 
free, for we ourselves are Athens. The state is not walls or 
cities, but the people, and wherever we go we bear our country 
with us.” So whatever circumstances surround the American 
people, their character is still the same; and while the dis- 
tinctive tendencies of individualism are controlled by a public 
and private opinion imbued with a feeling of personal respon- 
sibility, so long, like the stars in heaven, will the states move 
on in harmony, bound by the divine law to God, the great cre- 
ator of order and light. 


Arr. III.—1. Men of Genius and Men of Talent. By James Henry 
Francis. London. 1853. 


“ye * . rv ry \ 
La Différence entre le Génie et le Talent. Par Jaques La Tikrre. 
Geneva. L860. 


Wuat is Genius? and what are its relations to Talent and 
Tact? Let us attempt an analysis of that strange and mystic 
power which is not so much an acquisition as an endowment. 
That she stands alone a crowned and robed queen in whose 
train her subjects are glad to walk and render obedience, is ac- 
knowledged by all who appreciate her spirit and bow before 
her majestic presence. What can fitly describe or illustrate 
that faculty born and nurtured by inspiration? When we 
would grasp her she eludes us; when we would embrace her 
she vanishes away! And our object is to detain her long 
enough to behold her proportions, to note her mien, to look up 
and catch her descending mantle, and to go on our way aided 
by the inspiration with which she has blessed our toilsome 
path of endeavor. We need hardly say that genius as a fac- 
ulty of the soul, as an endowment of the spirit, stands peer- 
less and alone, with none so worthy as to do her reverence. 
Genius is intuition. Men of genius do things by means of her 
influence better than other men can by all ideas to which access 
is made possible. She is to talent what passion is to logic; 
what inspiration is to reason. 

Genius takes all baser metals and transmutes them to gold. 
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The rough, misshaped marble block in her hand takes a shape 
of grandeur and assumes forms of beauty. She makes the 
lips of Memnon move amid desert sands, and brings out music. 
She is the sun’which in his rising sends life beneath the ribs 
of death. Her children are sons and daughters of the High- 
est. The Infinite is the consummate expression of her influ- 
ence and power. Genius alone can illustrate herself; yet it 
is allowed her devotees to worship her at a distance—as the 
greatest and the best; the father and mother of the soul is not 
displeased to receive the praise and adulation of his creatures. 
Of course we cannot hope to do justice to a subject like this 
within the limits of one article; to complete and perfect a 
structure whose foundation-stone was laid in creation’s dawn; 
yes, “ before the morning stars sang together, and the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” Wecan only bring some contributions 
to the grand edifice we would rear, and add here a column and 
there a capital; here an arch and there a pedestal to the royal 
palace. We have said that genius, more than any other fac- 
ulty of the soul, is an endowment. It is not a cultivated plant, 
but a natural flower. It springs up in the soul like a moun- 
tain daisy all unheralded and unsung; like a blue-eyed violet 
wet with heaven’s dew and filled with heaven’s light; like a 
wild rose adorning the breast of nature with its many charms, 
and seen only by the giver of its life and the maker of its 
joys. Look at genius as rendering illustrious the lives of men. 

When God makes a great man in the sense of transcendent 
merit, he stands isolated and alone. His birth breaks the 
mould, and “we ne’er shall look upon his like again.” No 
bowed and reverent Elisha is seen catching the mantle of an 
ascending Elijah. There are many expressions of genius and 
manifestations of art—as in sculpture, poetry, painting, story 
and song. It is very natural to speak of the arts, in contra- 
distinction from the sciences, as exhibitions of the divine fac- 
ulty of genius; but that does not necessarily follow; for it is 
not so much the manifestation as the inspiration which proves 
the possession of the strange power of which we speak. Sci- 
ence as well as art is a production of the celestial plant and 
flower of genius. Newton, Kepler and La Place were none 
the less men of genius for not being sculptors, poets, painters, 
and the like. It is the ideal in the mind, in the soul; the con- 
ception before it has reached execution which seals the fore- 
head and wreaths the brow of the sons and daughters of all 
art, whether embodied in thought, word, deed or speech; 
whether taking shape or assuming form in marble, brass, wood 
or stone. In other words, the artistic soul makes the artist, 
and the material wrought in has nothing to do with it. 
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Amid still and solemn pines, in the solitudes of grand old 
forests, away back in the buried recesses of Nature, some of 
the loveliest and sublimest creations of God stand to praise 
Him. They may be dumb oracles to hurrying feet and busy 
brains and hands of toil; they may have no speech nor elo- 
quence for the artificial world which Man has made; but they 
are presence, spirit and power in the sight of Him “with whom 
we have todo.” The laborer plying his homely avocation, the 
clerk behind the counter, the sailor climbing the dizzy mast 
and reefing the flowing sail, the miner digging and delving in 
the bowels of the earth where the pure air and light of heaven 
never come, having been cut off from all intercourse with his 
fellow-men; these may be men of the profoundest genius as 
well as others. We do not mean to say that it is enough to 
have a grand ideal, a splendid conception, though choosing 
these might seem to argue the possession of genius. Men of 
talent may have these; but we must have the idea, the design, 
the desire and the power of its achievement. We must be at 
least worthy of the place and position, “whether these be 
granted or denied us by fortune.” Men of genius are of right 
entitled to first-class positions, though circumstances may for 
ever prevent their ascending to them in the light of the world. 
Genius is often poor and obscure. Thousands of times she 
began her career wrapped in swaddling-clothes and lying in a 
manger. ‘“ Foxes had holes and the birds of the air had nests,” 
but she “had not where to lay her head.” And this is not 
strange; for merit in her sublimest shape and most beauteous 
form is crucified oftener than crowned. 

We have spoken of genius as standing isolated and alone; 
and though a queen, yet unacknowledged by her servitors. 
This faculty does not stand independent of all alliance. Un- 
employed and undeveloped, genius is not a presence and a 
power. She must form alliances with other powers. She can- 
not drive her chariot without the harnessed steeds of talent 
and tact, and her reins of guidance must be judgment and dis- 
cretion. The highest and most resplendent form which genius 
may assume, the image enshrined in all hearts that throb with 
the pulsations of immortality, rises on the vision as the glory 
and beauty of utility. The rose does not bloom for herself 
alone, nor does the lily stand arrayed in more than kingly 
grandeur only that she may see her splendors reflected in the 
glorious surface of lake or stream. They are “ floral epistles” 
sent forth to teach and preach of the beautiful and sublime; 
transcripts from the “golden Scripture writ by God’s own 
hand;” passages from the book which is no less of God be- 
cause of nature. 
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It is the utility of beauty and the beauty of utility which 
best manifest and express our theme. So we see that men 
who most exhibit and illustrate genius by learning its own 
lineaments are distinguished for nothing so much as for 
plodding industry, for wonderful pains-taking, and for per- 
sistence in labor. They work and toil as though-all gifts 
were denied them, and armed immortality of mediocrity 
awaited them unless they should put forth hereulean efforts 
to stand in respectable position in their several callings and 
avocations. And this is right. For the ideal never becomes 
the actual with the children ken has thus endowed. With 
them nothing is done while anything remains undone. The 
past is nothing; the present is nothing; the future is every- 
thing! When Columbus set sail from Spain in search of the 
Indies, every league of the watery route he traversed brought 
him nearer the goal; but the distance made was as nothing to 
that to be overcome, and his vision was lifted to the future 
rather than the past. He looked forward, not backward. 
The course of his vessel indicated the progress of his thought 
and desire. So ofall great men. They have no time to hang 
their harps upon the willows, and to lament the past. They 
are the Demosthenes of their race, and their watch-word is 
action. Faith and hope are the handmaids of genius, not 
doubt and despair. The first are Heaven; the last were 
Hell. All men of genius are inspired and inspiring. More- 
over, they are self-poised, revolving in their own centres. 
They who do not understand them call them egotists. No 
man is so conscious of his personality as a man of genius. 
The individuality of a great man is sharply and clearly de- 
fined. Mediocrity cannot comprehend, much less appreciate, 
the gift divine which sets apart and separates a man from his 
kind. A prophet is without honor in his own country because 
he is a prophet; because he is lifted by a divine right founded 
in his faculties and powers above his fellows. Talent cannot 
enter into the soul of genius; for the one works by maxims 
and rules, whilst the other “drinks the nectar of the gods,” 
breathes the atmosphere of immortals, and has food to eat of 
which mortals cannot know. 

To know the difference between genius and talent, we have 
but to note the achievements of either as contrasted with the 
other. Look at the works of men whose name and fame the 
world “ will not willingly let die.” Their works reflect them- 
selves; they are the original results of their trials, aspirations, 
tears; they stand as monuments whose immortal fronts defy the 
ravages of wreck and time. No canvass glows with such colors 
as that which responded to the touch of a hand made lumin- 
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ous and resplendent by art consecrated of genius. No dull, 
dead marble breaks into the beauty and wonder of life, and 
stands confronting the verdict of ages like that which has 
grown, and breathed, and burned beneath the plastic power 
of a soul thus endowed by God. When Phidias grasps the 
chisel and Raphael holds the pencil, we bow, we worship, we 
adore. Weare not surprised at anything a Homer, a Peri- 
cles, a Praxiteles, a Shakspeare may do. They are guided by 
the inspiration of faith; they believe in their powers; and 
“nothing is impossible to those that believe.” Genius plans 
and builds cathedrals—as at Milan, at Rome, at Florence, at 
Venice. Genius paints pictures; Reubens, Van Dyk, Van 
Wort, Angelo, Raphael, respond. Genius harnesses the 
thunder and drives with the lightning; her reins are of flame! 
Genius is not so much possessed by a man as it possesses him. 
At first it may come as a dream from which the sleeper drow- 
sily awakens; but he soon finds it a blessed reality’ It is a 
splendid possibility which has borne the nfatured fruit of cer- 
tainty. It is a vine whose clusters hang golden with promise 
—not dead-sea apples which turn to ashes in the hand! But 
after all, Genius is a steed that needs to be checked and 
reined, or the chariot-wheels, like those of ancient time, armed 
with seythes, will rush on only to kill and destroy. Every 
shape of grandeur and form of beauty; everything that lives 
because it hath immortality in itself, and cannot die; every- 
thing that delights the eye till it tires not of seeing, and 
pleases the ear till it tires not of hearing, and touches the 
understanding till it loves to respond, and sweeps the chords 
of the affections till the music evolved cannot but continue its 
sweet strains, is the product of that which is the maker and 
subject of our theme. Men of talent have thought and spoken, 
have desired and planned, and executed works whose utility 
sannot be questioned, and lived and died the benefactors of 
their race. But all the way along their path were giants, 
building castles, and they have climbed with toil, scarred and 
bleeding feet, the great hill difficulty. 

Genius is the bird that sits and sings and soars as her feel- 
ings move her. She rises like the eagle on her heavenward 
way; she touches the tops of the loftiest crags, and if she 
come down to the vales and plains below, it is but to descend 
gracefully and dip her plumage in the crystal waters of the 
mountain lake. Genius is the anvil of the dragon, which, up- 
lifted, evokes all earthly and divine things; unlocks all secrets 
of nature, science, art; which calls, and is answered; which 
says, and it is done; which commands, and it stands forth; 
which makes things of what were not things. But we prom- 
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ised to show not only what this strange and mystic power 
called genius is, but also what its relations are to talent and 
to tact; other forces upon which it depends for its best mani- 
festations and most beneficent results. 

Talent is not Genius; it is very unlike it; yet is there some 
resemblance,—that of a star to a sun, of a river to an ocean, 
of a pond toa lake. Men of talent are not only not without 
their use, but they are more useful than men of genius. 
Their number is more inconsiderable, but their efforts tell 
with greatest strength and power. The world’s work is car- 
ried on by them; it is helped by their thought and care, its 
ways made passable by their plans and aims. Talent is not 
genius, but genius without the practical force which talent 
supplies were genius dead, inert and cold, not genius life-giv- 
ing, beautifying, adorning, inspiring. Genius may place a 
heart beneath the ribs of death, but talent shows the heart 
how to work, and sets its pulses in motion. Genius may 
invent the steamship; but talent builds the hull, con- 
structs the boiler, bends the sails, steers the ship, and 
makes the voyage. The ideal is of Genius; the conception 
glows with its new-formed inspiration, but it becomes the 
actual only when it has passed from thought and desire to 
work and deed; and when what might be is. Genius invents 
the pulleys, the axle, the wheels; whilst talent supplies the 
running gear, puts on the bands without which all the rest 
are useless. Nay, genius cannot afford to turn away in 
haughty pride from talent; she cannot treat her humbler sis- 
ter with disdain; she must hear, and listen, and obey. The 
fruit hanging in clusters of profusion from the bough cannot 
disdain the leaves that surround and protect it, nor even the 
rough old bark which shields the trunk whence is its life. 
Reason is of use as well as intuition; logic is as essential as pas- 
sion; Inspiration herself must touch earth in her ascension, 
and her robes must needs be woven and her crown braided by 
human fingers. Whilst man is of the earth, earthy; whilst he 
must live by bread, though not by bread alone, himself a bun- 
dle of wants and desires, genius sits solitary and alone, a 
widow indeed, if unattended by the handmaids which talent 
and tact alone can supply. 

But what is talent? and what is the connection between it 
and genius? Talent is a faculty of the mind which enables 
it to put forth useful effort. “It comprises general strength of 
intellect and a peculiar aptitude for being moulded to specific 
employments.” Such is the definition the learned give us. 
Talent, too, is the result of training in no such sense as 
genius is. We would call it an acquisition rather than an 
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endowment. For instance, a man, as the result of years of 
patience, industry, and faith, may paint a good picture; or 
carve a statue, or write a poem. By following certain maxims 
and rules in literature and art, he may acquire an aptitude for 
certain special kinds of labor. But if he be a painter, he 
cannot paint like Apelles; he cannot make cherries look so 
natural that the birds of heaven shall be deceived, and 
come and peck at them. Talent in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, or in any other art, may result in considerable progress 
and efficiency, nay, may lead to respectability on the part of him 
who exhibits it; but that is all; eminence is impossible to any 
efforts save those of consummate genius. Nevertheless, tal- 
ent, as we have said, is not to be despised; nay, it will accom- 
plish what genius itself cannot achieve. Talent is intellect 
in its vigor and strength, and it is that which rules the world. 
if it cannot plan cathedrals, it cin build them; if it cannot 
shine as the sun, it can twinkle as a star; and genius herself 
must look through windows constructed by eye, and ear, and 
head off this homely yet useful power. 

There are but few men of genius; but there are a mighty host 
of talented men, and hence our necessities are met, our wants 
are attended to, and we are able to feel terra firma under our 
feet. Talent is seldom impracticable like genius. She shows 
what to do, and goes to work and does it. She has no suscep- 
tibility which cannot respond with good measure to any on- 
slaught from the world which may be made upon them. She 
is no sentimentalist; she is no poet; she knows nothing and 
cares less about the muses. The nearest approach she has 
ever known to make to poetry was to string together reason 
and rhyme. With her things stand for what they are to the 
senses. If they have a spiritual memory, she leaves that for 
other natures than her own. Talent looks upon the world as 
a place to eat and sleep and live in; the objects around her 
she examines for the use they bring. An apple-tree is a tree 
that bears apples; and apples are good fruit because useful; 
because they can be picked and packed and barrelled and mar- 
keted; because they can be eaten and drunk; because they can 
be sold and will bring money; and money is the thing that is 
tangible—something that can be touched and handled. So of 
all other objects which appealing to the senses appeal to tal- 
ent. Talent never goes further than the facts will warrant in 
any investigations of hers. She holds the hand of reason and 
of common sense with a grasp that will not let go. Trees 
are for shade or for fruit, not for poetry, moonshine, nor ro- 
mance. Genius sees more than the tree and its fruit. She 
luxuriates in their suggestions. An apple to her is more 
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than an apple. it comes to her soul with a significance and a 
power which go far beyond its material presence. It brings 
up the tree of life with its he aling leaves and its fragrant fruit; 
it visions the fair streams and sweet fields of Paradise. But 
what do not the tree and its fruit and all other objects of na- 
ture suggest to the soul of genius? To the man of genius this 
world is a grand poem; to a man of science in the noblest 
mse, it is filled with images of grandeur and glory, of grace 
and beauty. ‘Talent is content to use the eyes she has. Eyes 
were made to see with—to see profit and loss, title and gain, 
the best side of a bargain—to see how to look out for No. 
1—to build, to live and to enjoy. Talent is not to be 
condemned. Not use, but abuse—excess is sin. Genius needs 
to feel that she has wants and desires which talent alone ean 
meet and answer; that whilst she has wings and flies, she has 
also feet, and must sometimes walk, nay, even plod he r weary 
way. Weare not independent of circumstances, but ‘ere atly 
dependent upon them. We are bodies as well as souls; and 
whilst this is our constitution, we cannot afford to be indiffer- 
ent to the helps and necessities of our nature. The relations 
of genius to talent are these—those of a parent to a child, 
those of the implement to the hand that wields it and to the 
brain that thinks. 

This world can do very well without cathedrals, but churches 
are deemed a necessity. The fruits and the flowers of exist- 
ence can be dispensed with much better than the grain that 
waves in all its golden glory in our fields, and which is indeed 
the “staff of life.” Solids we must have; fluids we may 
or may not,—certainly not to the same extent. In honoring 
genius, then, let us not decry talent. Let us remember the 
loyalty which sustains her upon her throne and which follows 
in the train of her attendants. In the plan of the universe, 
every part is needed, and nothing in its relation to the whole 
design can be deemed insignificant. Last of all, we speak of 
genius in her relations to tact. Wedo not mention this faculty 
or power last because we regard it as least, but because it has 
fallen into the order of our thought. 

What is tact? and what part does it play in the drama 
of existence? That it has some place to occupy, some 
sphere to fill, some work to do, is patent and plain. Tact is 
the clear eyesight, the unobseured vision of the mind. It 
partakes of the nature of genius, for it sees most, if not all, of 
the dependencies of things. It is the nice touch, the keen per- 
ception, the eye and ear, the head and brain of things. A man 
of tact may not be a man of genius nor a man of talent, as 
that may be defined, and yet he will succeed where both those 
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fail. He will bear away prizes which genius and talent 
have vainly sought and striven to win. Tact tells us how to 
do it: when and where not to do it: when and where not to 
venture. Tact is human nature in her blossom and her fruit. 
She sueceeds where everything else fails. She never quits the 
field; she is never discomfited; or if that, she is never wholly 
conquered nor overcome. Where the eye is true and clear, 
the Land steady and the brain healthy and the ear at- 
tentive, the work will be done and the labor performed in the 
best and most successful way. We know neither men of ge- 
nius nor men endowed with talent, who are not prosper- 
ous and successful men. And why? Because they are men 
of tact; because they “keep their eyes and ears open;” be- 
cause the seeing faculty sees all that relates to its good and 
the hearing faculty all that concerns its welfare; and because 
they are keen, shrewd, and above all, practical men. The 
bones of genius are strewn on the highway over which they 
would stride to success. 

The greatest geniuses the world has seen whose monuments 
shall neither crumble nor mould in the passage of time, men 
whose words and thoughts and deeds are redolent of immor- 
tality, have been men who to a genius unparalleled have added 
talent full orbed and formed, and tact of royal lineage and 
extraction. In them has been incarnated the trinity of 
powers. They stand as beacons on a rock-bound coast, 
warning mariners of dangers on the sea. They shine as suns 
around which all lesser constellations are proud to move— 
obedient to their law. Their name and fame are imperish- 
able. They shall endure when the everlasting hills shall fall 
away; when the fountains of the great deep shall be broken 
up; when the old shall melt and dissolve, * the baseless fabric 
of a vision, leaving not a wreck behind;” and when there shall 
be a new heaven and a new earth, for the past heaven and the 
past earth shall have passed away. 

No: genius may be dispensed with; there are but few that 
may bear her crown or be garlanded with her powers. Talent 
may pass to an oblivion which at length overturns all sublu- 
nary things.* Neither the endowment nor the acquisition we 





iit, however, that all who have devoted attention to the sub- 
so different from genius The most profound thinkers, an- 


*It is proper to a 





ject do not tind tal 

cient and modern, apply both terms alternately to the same faculties of the mind, 
as if they regarded them as synonymous. Thus Voltaire asks: * But, properly 
speaking, is genius anything but capability? What is capability, but a disposition 


to succeed in an art? Why do we say the genius of alanguage? It is that every 
language, by its terminations, articles, participles, and shorter or longer words, will 
necessarily have exclusive properties of itsown. By the genius of a nation is meant 
the character, manners, talents, and. even vices, which distinguish one people from 
another. It is sufficient to see the French, English, and Spanish people, to feel this 
difference.”—Philosoph. Dict., Art. ‘* Genius.” 
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have named is indispensable in the sense in which we now 
speak. But tact, the faculty that enables us to know when 
and where and how—that in heaven and earth, that wherever 
man may dwell, is the staff on which he must lean, the armor 
he must bear, the sword he must wield, the word of faith he 
must believe! What genius shall be in the future, what tal- 
ent is in the present, depends upon the recognition those may 
give to this wonderful faculty of wisdom and discernment which 
we name. In the coming ages of the world, both natural en- 
dowment and acquired powers will be useful or useless, a bless- 
ing ora curse, “asavor of life unto life or of death unto 
death,” as they acknowedge the sway of royal and of regal 
tact. Genius dazzles, talent shines, tact gives forth a pure 
and steady flame. The first is the sun, the second the moon, 
but the third and last is the Joshua who commands them both 
to stand still, and they obey. No man can entertain greater 
reverence than the writer of this article for those specimens of 
splendid genius which adorn and illustrate the best culture of 
the age. Words are too feeble to paint the pictures which 
arise on the vision as we write—pictures and images of men 
and women who have made life itself richer, deeper and pro- 
founder, because of the highway of glory they have thrown up 
and passed over as they entered into their first immortality. 
The great soul feeds on food prepared and furnished by great 
souls. And we who worship at a distance believe what in- 
tervenes, and catch some rays of the glory and beauty that flash 
about us. We are richer for the profusion. Men as well 
as women are hero-worshippers; a worship nobler, and wor- 
thier of immortals than any known to ages of darkness and 


M. Laharpe, in his Cours de Littérature, puts forward the same views. After fully 
discussing the subject, he says: ‘*‘ What, then, does the word genius signify, thus 
taken eminently, and in its most extended sense? It can be nothing else than the 
superiority of wit (esprit) and talent, and consequently it admits of being applied, 
more or less, to all that depends on the intellectual faculties. Hence we can say, in 
speaking of politics, the genius of Richelieu; in speaking of mathematics, the 
genius of Newton; in speaking of the military art, the genius of Turenne; and so of 
others. In confining ourselves to this definition we know, at least, what we say. 
Is it asked has such a man genius? Examine his works. Has he attained the ob- 
ject of his art? has his work those beauties which it is given only to a few to pro- 
duce? This examination must be critical, taking into consideration principles and 
effects. If the result is in his favor, he is then a superior man; he possesses ge- 
nius.”—Jntroduction, p. 29. 

The same author quotes several passages from Boileau’s poetry and prose, in- 
eluding the Pra ann on, “a 

‘*On a vu le vin et le hasard 
Inspirer quelque fois une muse groasiére 
Et fournir sans genie un couplet a Liniére.’’ 

Nothing more is meant here, he maintains, than what we call talent: ‘‘ Génie est 
la bien évidemment pour aptitude naturelle, pour ce que nous appellons talent, dans 
le sens méme le plus restreint. Tl n’exprime aucune idée de prééminence, au lieu que, 


lorsque nous disons, c'est un homme de génie, il y a du génie dans cet ouvrage, 
nous croyons dire ce qu'il y a de plus fort.”—Jb., p. 26. 
Nor are these views peculiar to French authors. Horace means just the same 
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not of light. The eye cannot say to the ear, I have no need 
of thee; nor the ear to the eye, | have no need of thee; neither 
can the hand say this to the foot, nor the foot to the hand. 
We are all members one of another, and each a member in 
particular. There are many sidés to truth. So there are many 
ways of viewing all questions which offer themselves to our at- 
tention. Ifall other things be related, and mutually dependent 
one upon another, so with the different faculties of which we 
have treated, genius, talent, tact, and their relations. We 
hope we have made ourselves understood in what we have 
written with regard to them. We have come to the end of 
the space we had intended to occupy, but do not feel that we 
have begun to exhaust our subject. 

It isa subject which not only cannot be exhausted, but which 
cannot be exhibited, certainly not illustrated, but by those 
who are themselves its embodied exponents and examples. 
We take leave, therefore, of our queen and of her attend- 
ants. She has stood forth before us the impersonation of 
all grand and glorious, of all graceful and beautiful things. 
As she passed by, we could but bow and worship and adore; 
we could but veil our faces and look towards the holy place 
into which she has entered. If we have caught a single ray of 
her inspiration, if we have felt the touch of her mantle as she 
swept in majesty along, if we have been lifted up by her pres- 


when | ‘ me writers to choose the subjects carefull such subjects as they 
feel themselves best competent to treat—adding, that when they have duly studied 
t nor 3 ler will fail them 
: _ 
Vir i r 
focundia evel hune.n vd orde _ Arie Poetica, v. 38-41 
Of the writers in our ¢ 1 langu e who have used the words genius and talent 
\ liscriminatelv, t alwavs making genius the highest ler of talent, suf- 
f to mention Burl A ddliss Swift, Akenside, Hum: nd Goldsmith. When 
the majority of these give any very different sense to genius than is meant bya 
} h order of talent. they make the former word svnony1 nus with taste. or the nat 
ural disposition or characteristics, good or bad, of the mind, Thus it is what we 
generally mean by genius, in the most exalted sense of the term, that Akenside 
means by taste, in the following passag: 
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ence to the desire of being the humblest of her servitors, we 
are content; we have not lived in vain. And her handmaid- 
ens, too, if we have been enabled to linger even for a time with 
those who daily wait upon her and who thus enter into her 
spirit and are blessed by her presence, we are grateful and 
thankful. Genius, talent, tact!—whichever, in the provi- 
dence of God, we may exhibit and illustrate, may we prove 
faithful and give Him the glory due his name. Be our talent 
ten or five, be it one; whatever it be, may it be exercised and 
not be buried in a napkin and laid away when the Lord of 
conscience shall call. Then, faithful ourselves, we shall receive 
the plaudits of “ Well done!” and that shall be our great re- 
ward. 


Arr. IV 1. Observations on Modern Systems of Fortification, &e 
By General Sir Howarp Doveias, Bart. 1859. 

2. Systeme de Défense del Angleterre. Par A. Briatmont, Capitaine 
de ’Etat Major. Paris. 1860. 

3. Du Projet de fortifier Paris; ou Examen dun Systeme Général de 
Défense, d« Paris, L840. 

4. “tudes sur les Fortifications de Paris, considérés politiquement et 
Velitarrement. Par M. Araco, Députe des Pyrenees Orientales 


5. Niles’ Revister, vols. 20 and 22, Reports on Our National Defences. 


Six months ago we endeavored to show, that if only as a 
precautionary measure, we should lose no time in strengthen- 
ing our national defences.* Our remarks on the subject were 
then brief, because we thought that no elaborate arguments 
were necessary to prove what the experience of the world had 
already established. In all ages fortifications have had an im- 
portant influence on the issue of wars; not unfrequently they 
have decided the destinies of nations. Nor can any change in 
the art of war justify their being neglected. That the strong- 
est forts can be battered down now much more easily than they 
could have been twenty or even five years ago, only shows that 
they now require to be built still stronger. At first sight this 
may seem a contradiction; but in proportion as destructive mis- 
siles are increased the power of resisting them is also increased. 
Sometimes there may be exceptions to this rule, but they can- 
not last. When a new instrument of destruction is invented, 


* N,Q. R., No. viii. 
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it may do much damage before it can be successfully resisted; 
but in time, if not immediately, it suggests a means of resist- 
ance itself. This is sufficiently illustrated by the iron-plated 
gun-boats. Only a few brief years have passed since it was 
thought that no ship, let it be built as it might, could resist 
rifled cannon; nay, the opinion was very generally entertained 
that they were irresistible on land as well as on sea; to for- 
tresses as well as to fleets. But now their heaviest shot 
searcely makes a dent in the vessels which it was thought they 
could have annihilated at once; and it needs no argument to 
prove that what can be resisted on sea can be resisted on land. 
Only a certain amount of iron can be borne by a ship; in pro- 
portion as the amount is large it retards her movements, com- 
pels her to keep near the shore, or sinks her altogether; 
whereas any amount required may be used on land fortifica- 
tions. This cannot be denied: it shows, then, that whatever 
has been alleged to the contrary, fortifications have lost none 


of their relative utility. In other words, if they are properly 


constructed—that is, constructed with a view to the new force 
to be brought to bear against them—they are as useful and 
important now as they were in the times of Julius Cesar, 
Hannibal, and Alexander. 

There is no maxim relative to the art of war more readily 
assented to by military men, than that every frontier town, of 
over twenty thousand inhabitants, should be fortified. Scarcely 
any deny, that let the size or population of an important fron- 
tier city be what it may, it ought to be fortified—that is, if it 
be a city the occupation of which would have a considerable 
influence on the war, either in rendering the enemy independ- 
ent of his base of operations by affording him subsistence for 
a long period, or by enabling him to command important 
routes. Nor is ita mere maxim; it is a fact tested by experi- 
ence, and acted upon by the nations most distinguished as well 
for their superior knowledge of the art of war, as for their 
general enlightenment. We need only mention France, Prussia 
and Austria as examples. All who have travelled remember the 
formidable fortifications of Cologne, Coblentz, Antwerp, &e.; 
hese cities was fortified until it was evident 
that, much expense as the project would involve, it would 
prove, in the long run, the cheapest investment that could be 
made—an investment in which five or six million dollars 
might save a hundred millions, or perhaps the very existence 
of the nation. 

But it is not alone frontier cities which, in the opinion of 
the greatest captains of the age, ought to be fortified, when of 
such a character as to render their capture and occupation of 


and not one of t 
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great value to the enemy. Napoleon had long contemplated 
fortifying Paris, though so far from the interior; and Welling- 
ton often advised the British government to fortify London. 
Perhaps the majority of military men would not deem it neces- 
sary to fortify either city; of London, in particular, this may 
be said; for there is a great difference between the two cities, 
as to the danger to which they would be subject in time of war. 
Leaving the insular position of England out of the question, 
which, by itself, affords a powerful barrier, it would be much 
more difficult for a hostile army to march on the capital of 
England than on that of France, assuming the defenders of 
both to be as nearly equal in numbers and discipline as they 
would be in bravery and patriotism. This Napoleon under- 
stood very well, and he did not hesitate to admit it. Whereas 
Wellington admitted, on the other hand, to the British govern- 
ment, that the arguments in favor of fortifying both cities ac- 
quired ten-fold force as applied to the French capital. 

Accordingly, Paris is fortified in the strongest manner; and 
London yet remains unfortified. And what is the effeet of 
this disparity? Do the Londoners feel as safe when there is a 
prospect of war as the Parisians? or does the British govern- 
ment feel as much at ease in regard to its capital as the French 
government? The excitement which pervaded. all England, 
less than two years since, affords all who remember it a suffi- 
cient answer to these questions. The probability of an inva- 
sion, and the consequences that might result from it, were 
freely discussed by the press of every grade, from the Daily 
journal to the Quarterly; and no defensive measures were more 
strongly urged than the immediate building of fortifications, 
especially for the protection of London. Nor was the govern- 
ment less convineed than the press of the importance of forti- 
fying the British capital. The only question was, Did the 
necessity of any measures of defence yet exist,.as appear- 
ances seemed to show? While this point was being discuss- 
ed with no slight anxiety, the Emperor assured England 
directly and indirectly that there was no intention on his part 
to commit any hostile act against England. But this had 
little effect; the general opinion was, that he merely wished to 
lull the country into a false sense of security. The prepara- 
tions for defence were continued on an extensive seale, nor 
did they cease for a day, until a large reduction in the French 
army satisfied the most timorous that, after all, England was 
not to be invaded by the French, at least for the present. 
Several plans of fortifications, some of which were acted upon 
to a greater or less extent, were then suspended, but not aban- 
doned. 
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Before we speak of what the principal governments of 
Europe have done in this way in recent years, we will make 
a few observations on fortifications in general, avoiding tech- 
nicalities as much as possible. Holding that nothing is super- 
fluous that serves to shed light on a subject, which, however 
important in itself, is but little understood by the generality 
of readers, we will take the liberty of giving a passing glance 
at those defensive operations of the past, which, although suffi- 
ciently famous, are but little remembered even by those who 
hold the commissions of field officers. We need not, however, 
inquire whether the Egyptians or the Pheenicians were the 
builders of the first fortifications; or whether a German savant 
is not right in undertaking to prove that the tower of Babel 
was intended rather to guard against the future depredations 
of war, than against a future deluge. It is pretty safe to con- 
clude, in passing, that men had not long been divided into 
separate communities, however small, before they began to 
build fortifications. 

We can only judge of the strength of ancient fortifications 
by the resistance which they are said to have offered. Taking 
this as a criterion, we should regard those of Azoth as the 
strongest of all antiquity, since they are recorded to have held 
out twenty-nine years; nearly three times as long as those of 
Troy, and nearly ten times as long as those of Carthage. 
True, those which yielded soonest may have been the strong- 
est after all; and most probably they were. But even the 
case of Carthage shows the value of fortifications : since by 
their means, the doomed city was enabled to bid defiance 
to the whole power of the Roman Empire for more than three 
years; and even then, it was lost only by treachery. Other 
memorable sieves are those of Alesia and Marseilles, by Julius 
Cesar, and that of Jerusalem, by Vespasian and Titus. We 
refer to the former especially, because the best generals of 
modern times have admitted that they took valuable hints 
from Julius Cesar, whose own description of the two sieges, 
in the seventh book of his Commentaries, will ever be read 
with interest. 

Even the Jews, weak as they had become—a mere handful 

might have held out seven years more against the disciplined 
legions of Rome, had they not quarrelled amongst themselves. 
Every means had been exhausted which was at the command 
of the Roman generals to reduce the works, but all in vain; 
for Herod had brought all the skill and science of the age to 
bear on the latter. This is, indeed, sufficiently proved by the 
results, without any reference to what the historians say on 
the subject. The Jews saw their holy city taken in the end, 
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reduced to ashes, not because their fortifications were incapa- 
ble under proper management of affording them protection; 
but because no fortress is so strong but it will fall before an 
enemy, if its inhabitants are divided against each other. 

It may seem strange to say that fortifications have exercised 
an important influence on modern civilization; but it is not the 
less true. Be it remembered that without them the feudal sys- 
tem could never have existed. The chiefs of the middle ages 
could not have bid defiance to their king or other superior in 
power, had they not been able to shut themselves up in their 
castellated mansions. Fifty of their retainers thus intrenched 
could protect them, as they often did, from a whole army. 
Nor was it alone the feudal chiefs who thus became great and 
formidable by means of fortifications. The large towns and 
cities soon learned to imitate their example, and in almost 
every country where cities have been fortified, from the fall of 
the Roman Empire until the French Revolution, the chief ob- 
ject of the inhabitants was to protect themselves against the 
encroachments of the barons. Thus it was that the free 
cities of Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands were established. 
When the chiefs felt themselves safe from the resentment of 
the king, and the inhabitants of towns and cities felt safe, in 
turn, against the encroachments of the barons, it is easy to 
understand that the people in general began to entertain ideas 
of liberty. To these accidental circumstances, much more than 
to the labors of any particular race or people, does the modern 
world owe the most important principles of representative 
government. Although the feudal system had made less prog- 
ress in England than in any other country in Europe, for 
reasons not necessary to mention here, the sturdy barons who 
demanded Magna Charta from King John, would have done 
so in vain could they not have shut themselves up in their 
castles and bid defiance to any troops he could have sent 
against them to enforce obedience. 

But the use of gunpowder soon altered the whole system; we 
say soon, because it did not do so immediately. Different 
kinds of fire-arms were in use before cannon was thought of. 
Even when it began to be used by both besiegers and besieged, 
it did little harm or good for some time. This may easily be 
understood from the fact that even at the present day the most 
skilful use of the most powerful artillery often fails to do any 
damage. It did sufficient, however, in a short time, to produce 
a complete revolution in the art of war. It was thought now 
that any city having sufficient cannon was impregnable, because 
the besiegers could not, without exposing themselves too much, 
go sufficiently near with their cannon to do any considerable 
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injury to the fortifications. They had to throw away their 
movable towers, tortoises, battering-rams, and various other 
machines, by which they formerly approached the fortifications 
and effected breaches in them. But, as already observed, one 
invention suggests another. The besieger seeing that his ele- 
vated towers and other kindred appliances had become useless, 
soon invented the plan of digging trenches, burying himself in 
the ground, and placing the excavated earth between him and 
the besieged, so that he might approach the works gradually 
and do much damage at comparatively little risk. But to 
counterbalance this, the besieged piled terraces of earth against 
the walls on which the artillery could maneceuvre, and erected 
parapets, also of earth, which were impervious to balls. 

Now the means of attack and defence were pretty nearly 
balanced once more; but the besieger invented mines, which, 
for a time, seemed to render the best fortifications little better 
than useless; but it was not long until the besieged tried coun- 
termines, which again restored the equality. Thus did one in- 
vention lead to another, until the bastion came into use, and 
caused another great disparity between the advantages of the 
besieged and those of the besieger; the former being the bene- 
fited party. This is fully illustrated by several sieges which 
occurred at that period, one or two of which we will mention 
in passing. The first that occurs to us is that of Candia de- 
fended by the Venetians, against the whole force of the Otto- 
man Empire for more than two years, when that gigantic power 
overshadowed all Europe, from the Black Sea to the Tagus. 
So vast were the advantages afforded by the fortifications, that 
although the garrison did not exceed two thousand men, not 
less than two hundred thousand of the Turks were killed in 
their fruitless efforts to capture the place; notwithstanding 
the fact that their cannon was the largest and most formidable 
then known in Europe. Not long after, the City of Ostend 
held out three years against the Spaniards, and did not sur- 
render finally, until ordered to do so by the Sates-General, 
who had gained so much in other directions by its obstinate 
resistance, as to render it unnecessary to spend any more of 
either blood or treasure in retaining it.* The sieges of Metz, 
Marseilles, Peronne and Maestrict, may also be mentioned 
in proof of the value of fortifications, when vigorously and 
courageously defended. This is particularly true of the last- 
mentioned city, the siege of which occurred in 1676. The 
besieged were the French, and the besieger was the Prince of 
Orange, with an army more than ten times as strong, numeri- 


* Hist. des Pays Bas. Par M. de Troissart, tome ii., p. 95. 
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cally, as the garrison. After the city had been completely in- 

vested for six weeks, and several breaches had been made in 

the walls, the prince was forced by Marshal Schomberg to 

raise the siege and retire; whereas, had a different result 
followed—had the city been unfortified, and consequently 
captured, it might have affected the destiny of France to this 
day.* 

Without adding any more instances illustrative of the great 
importance of fortifications in time of war as a means of pro- 
tection, not only to the particular city fortified, but often to 
the nation at large, we may ask, Is it strange, then, that the 
idea of fortifying Paris is not new, but was seriously entertained 
centuries ago? There is still in existence an essay written on 
the subject by the celebrated engineer Vauban, in 1689. Vau- 
ban commences his “ projet” by pointing out the great import- 
ance of Paris to the rest of Franee, and the consequent expedi- 
ency of providing for its safety. “It is impossible,” he says, “to 
take too many precautions to preserve it; and the more so, that 
if an enemy had forced our frontiers, beaten and dissipated our 
armies—very difficult, I admit, but not impossible—one cannot 
doubt that he would make every effort to render himself master 
of the capital.” This, be it remembered, was the Vauban who 
invented the parallels and changed the whole art of attack on 
fortresses; it was he, also, who invented the ricochet batteries,t 
both of which have been in use ever since, and are still ranked 
among the most important improvements in the modern art of 
war. Some think, however, that the suggestion of fortifving 
Paris first came from Cardinal Richelieu, after his return from 
the siege of Hesdin, with Louis XIII. In the time of both Vau- 5 
ban and Richelieu, the city was surrounded with old walls 
which occupied the line of the present Boulevards, and which, 
although then in a dilapidated state, showed beyond doubt that 








* When the Spaniards, under the Duke of Parma, besieged Antwerp in 1584, the 
fortifications enabled the citizens to inflict incredible damage on the besiegers. 
t was on this occasion fire-sh ps were first use Lin modern times. lhe explosion 
of one of these ships killed five hundred Spaniards and one of their principal offi- 
cers, besides wounding more than three times that number. In defence of the 
same city a floating battery was used—one similar to that brought to bear against 
Fort Sumter by the rebels of South Carolina; although the latter claim theirs as 
an invention of their own. In short, so well had the fortifications of Antwerp pro- 
tected the city, that all attempts t »capture it prove 1 fruitless; and it final y fell 
only when the citizens were reduced to the last extremity by famine 

¢t The ricochet batterics are fonnded on the principle that a ball falling at an 
acute angle upon firm earth will rebound several times before it reaches its desti- 
nation. It had long been known that it boun led to a greater or less extent on the 


surface of water, under similar circumstances, before it finally sunk; but it re- 
mained for Vauban to turn the fact to account by floating batteries at such an 
angle and range as to make the balls rebound on the parapet, so as to do th 
greatest possible damage. 
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the city had once been fortified, and in a manner quite sufficient 
for the means of attack then existing. 

The project of Vauban was to repair this wall and strengthen 
it by the addition of an earthen rampart and parapet for artil- 
lery, and a deep ditch in front. He proposed to establish 
beyond this, “a la trés grande portée de canon;” a continuous 
inclosure consisting of a regular permanent rampart with bas- 
tion fronts on the largest seale. He would also have added 
outworks, a covered way; in short, every detail of the most 
complete fortress. The outer “ enceinte” was to have occupied 
a line only a short distance beyond the present “ mur d’octroi.” 
Yet another part of his plan was to erect two citadels within 
the outer “ enceinte” close to the river, and on opposite sides 
of it, one above and the other below the city. The latter were 
intended for a purpose different from that of the former— 
nothing less than to keep the city in subjection, should it be- 
come necessary to do so. That is, the engineer thought that 
when the Parisians found themselves fortified, they might set 
even the authority of the king at defiance, should he happen to 
pursue any course towards them which they did not approve; 
and accordingly the two citadels in the interior were designed 
as a sort of counterpoise, of which the government might avail 
itself in case of necessity. 

At different times afterwards, the same project was brought 
forward by military men; but the citizens were always opposed 
to it until the restoration of the Bourbons after the fall of 
Napoleon. The occupation of the city by foreign troops, who 
had imposed upon them a government they did not like, had 
greatly mortified them; and it was doubtless with the view of 
soothing their wounded feelings that Leuis X VIII. instituted 
a Commission of National Defence, under the presidency of 
Marshal Gauvion St. Cyr. After due deliberation, the Com- 
mission recommended that both Paris and Lyons should be 
fortified; the former with detached forts sufficiently far from 
the city to protect it from bombardment. In due time the 
whole plan was submitted to the Council; but the Parisians 
having still in their mind the reason assigned by Vauban for 
building the internal citadels, petitioned against the measure, 
and it was rejected by a large majority. This was in 1822; 
and no other effort seems to have been made in regard to it 
until after the revolution in 1830. Louis Philippe had not 
been more than two or three weeks on the throne when Mar- 
shal Soult revived the project and referred it to the Committee 
on Fortifications. The latter lost no time in drawing up a 
report, which induced the Chamber to grant five millions of 
francs for the fortifications of the capital, and three millions 
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for those of Lyons. Two years after, a further sum was voted; 
two millions and a half, for Paris, and one million seven hun- 
dred thousand for Lyons. The Parisians took little notice of 
what was going forward. As long as they liked the project, 
they would not complain of the cost. But they soon began to 
think that Paris was in no danger, after all, from foreign inva- 
sion; and that should it be otherwise, they would be able to 
protect themselves, with the aid of the troops. True, they said, 
the Allies had entered Paris after the battle of Waterloo, but 
they did so not as enemies, but as friends. Had it even been 
captured by an assault, it would have been a peculiar case— 
an act committed under peculiar circumstances. What they 
meant by this was, that a man like Napoleon does not appear 
for ages; and when he does appear, he is not likely to end his 
career on a rock in the ocean. Besides, they did not like the 
plan of the fortifications. 

The Commission of 1830 differed little from that of 1818 
1822 in this respect; there seems to have been no difference 
except in minor details. But this did not please Marshal Soult; 
he differed in opinion with the principal engineers, and being 
then in power, he had only to issue an order. Hence it was 
that, instead of permanent fortifications, nothing more import- 
ant than a system of field-works was undertaken. When this 
became generally known, the works were ridiculed as of no 
practical use further than to put money into the pockets of the 
contractors. A new committee was appointed in 1833 to ex- 
amine what had been done, and suggest what they thought 
ought to be done in the future. As Marshal Soult was in power, 
they avoided giving any opinion as to the strength or utility } 
of the works; but they reported that fifty millions would be 
required to finish them; and they thought this amount should 
not be expended without a special law. There was no difficul- 
ty, however, in procuring the passage of such a law; a sum 
of thirty millions was voted by the Chamber, but the Paris- 
ians threatened to rebel. They were persuaded by the repub- 
lican leaders that the object of the king and his ministers was 
not to protect, but subdue them. It was in vain the authori- 
ties tried to remove this impression; the people persisted in 
believing that the real design of Soult and his master was to 
render the Bastile system stronger and more odious than ever: 
and their will had to be complied with. The works were dis- 
continued at onee; and thus did they remain for seven years. 

In 1840, France from one end to the other raged with indig- 
nation on finding that the quadruple treaty had been signed 
by the other great powers. This, it was thought, could mean 
nothing less than a conspiracy to weaken, if not to destroy, the 
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power of France. Soon after—the same year—Beyrout was 
bombarded by the British, and Louis Napoleon landed at Bou- 
logne from an English steamer. All this served to contirm the 
worst suspicions of the people as to the designs of the four pow- 
ers that were parties to the treaty—especially those of England. 
And here we may remark, that had it not been for the two 
other events alluded to, Louis Napoleon mizht have sueceeded 
in causing a revolution in his favor. To this day, it is the 
opinion of Guizot as well as Thiers, that had he made the at- 
tempt previous to the signing of the quadruple treaty, and to 
the difficulties which occurred in the Levant, the probability 
was that a large portion even of the army would have flocked 
to his standard. Be this as it may, there was no longer any 
opposition to the fortifications. On the contrary, deputations 
were sent to the king urging that he would proceed with them 
at once. Louis Philippe was glad of the opportunity, and be- 
ing well aware of the fickleness of the people whom he had to 
deal with, he lost no time in issuing a royal ordinance, an- 
nouncing the necessity of fortifying Paris in such a manner 
that it would be able to set the armies of combined Europe at 
defiance. Conservatives and liberals alike were now in favor 
of the measure; all but the Red Republicans, who renewed the 
old ery of * Bastiles!” “ Bastiles !” warning the people that they 
were aiding in forging their own chains; that as soon as the 
works were finished they would become the slaves of a mili- 
tary despotism. But the Parisians had been imposed upon too 
often to pay much attention to such “ warnings,” and aeccord- 
ingly, instead of offering any opposition, they did all in their 
power to hasten the progress of the works. 

Money was now voted in enormous sums; much larger sums 
than had ever before been asked for; and there was a propor- 
tionate increase in the magnitude of the fortifications. Accord- 
ing to the plan of 1833, which had been rejected as too expen- 
sive, little more was to have been done than to strengthen and 
loop-hole the “mur d’octroi,” the old wall to which we have 
previously alluded. Beyond this, at distances varying from a 
mile to a mile and a half, detached forts were to be built, each 
capable of containing a thousand men. Now this plan was 
entirely set aside as inadequate to the purpose for which it 
was intended, and a plan was adopted in its stead known to 
be more than five times more expensive, but securing ten times 
us much strength and protection. 

The final result was a series of the most stupendous fortifi- 
cations ever constructed in ancient or modern times—fortifica- 
tions which the best engineers of Europe and America have 
pronounced impregnable. It may seem incredible that they 
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are of such enormous strength, and constructed with so much 
skill as to be capable of bidding defiance to all the forces that 
combined Europe could send against them; yet this is the 
general opinion of military men. Doubtless they could be ta- 
ken notwithstanding, but not without causing immense loss to 
the besiegers; probably too great a loss to be compensated by 
the capture and oceupation even of a city like Paris. This 
will be more readily understood by those who have not had an 
opportunity of seeing the works, from an observation or two 
in regard to their extent, position and form. 

The continuous rampart which now surrounds Paris, forming 
a circuit of nearly twenty-four miles, is more than seventy feet 
wide, faced with a wall more than thirty feet high, and with a 
ditch in front of it twenty feet deep. May it not be doubted 
whether the fabled wall of Babylon was equal to this in dimen- 
sions or strength? Yet the wall, stupendous as it is, is by no 
means the most important part of the fortifications of Paris. 
The fifteen detached forts which protect it on the outside, at 
distances varying from one to three miles, and the smallest of 
which is capable of accommodating four thousand men, are re- 
garded as much more formidable works—not to mention the 
Chateau de Vincennes—constructed, as all are, in a manner 
that brings them at least as near to perfection as any other 
fortifications in the world. The armament, voted in time of 
profound peace, consists of two hundred and twenty pieces of 
heavy ordnance, and one hundred and twenty field-guns, with 
proportionate material of afl kinds. The powder magazines, 
all of which are in the forts, are intended to contain four mil- 
lion four hundred thousand (4,400,000) pounds of powder. 

The Parisians, with their characteristic jealousy in regard to 
anything having even the appearance of an infringement on 
their liberties, petitioned the Chamber that the fortifications 
should not be armed except in time of war. In order to 
satisfy them in this respect, it was resolved, at the suggestion 
of the government, that the armament should be deposited at 
Bourges, and not be brought to Paris until needed for war 
purposes. There is no longer any fear on this point; scarcely 
any believe any longer that the main object of Louis Philippe 
in fortifying Paris was to be prepared, not for a foreign inva- 
sion, but for an insurrection of the inhabitants. If there are 
any who do still cling to this belief, they have entirely changed 
their mind in regard to it. Many now admit that if the gov- 
ernment could not prevent insurrectionary movements by other 
means, it had a perfect right to have recourse to fortifications, 
and that the people have no more cause to complain of the for- 
tifications, than they have of the general police system, whose 
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intention as well as duty it is to protect the inhabitants. In 
one case as well as in the other, protection is the object 
sought. 

If a city is not to be fortified in order to save it from cap- 
ture or bombardment in times of war, lest its armament might 
be turned against the inhabitants, the same argument would 
hold against raising armies to repel invasion, or to maintain 
the integrity of the nation. Thus, we have no more right to 
think that the liberties of the Parisians are endangered because 
their city is so fortified that the guns of the forts may be turned 
against themselves, than they have to think that our liberties are 
in danger because we have found it necessary to raise a large 
army to prevent the dismemberment of the Union. No one 
doubts that the one-tenth part of the Federal troops could hold 
New York in entire subjection; but it is equally true that no 
one fears that any such holding will be attempted. 

That the fortifications of Paris completely command the 
city is very true. They would enable a comparatively small 
number of troops to put down the most formidable insurree- 
tion with little loss, and if necessary to lay the city in ashes, 
M. Arago has shown that the garrisons of the detached forts 
could cover Paris (“la totalité de Paris”) with shot and shell 
even if the range of cannon and mortars were limited to 4,000 
metres; whereas, to his own knowledge, several pieces of 
the artillery forming the armament projected shells to a dis- 
tance of 6,000 metres.* But even at the former range, any 
number of insurgents could easily be brought to subjection. 

As soon as there was any manifestation of an insurrection- 
ary spirit, the detached forts could be manned gradually with- 
out creating any suspicion on the part of the inhabitants, so 
that in three or four days they might contain a force of 60,000 
men. This force would, of course, command all the avenues to 
the capital, so that the refractory citizens could be brought to 
their senses without the firing of a gun. Who will deny that 
this would be a benefit to themselves rather than an evil, judg- 
ing future insurrections by the past? In any case of riot or 
insurrection, the humane, as well as the judicious course, is to 
send an overwhelming force to suppress it. The rioters or in- 
surgents would be overawed; finding opposition useless, they 
would submit, and thereby prevent the effusion of blood; 
whereas, if only a small force is sent, it is pretty sure to be at- 
tacked, and perhaps defeated. 

This lesson we learned ourselves to our cost at Fort Sum- 
ter. Had the fort been sufficiently garrisoned, the rebels would 


* Etudes, Xc., p- 21. 
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have made no attempt to capture it; but left as it was, with 
only a handful of men, they knew it was completely in their 
power. The same remark will apply to the feeble attempts 
made to reinforce it. First, the rebels were rather encouraged 
than otherwise by the sending of a single commercial steamer, 
which they could, and did, easily drive away. When,in ad- 
dition to this, they captured the fort, it was not strange that 
they regarded the Government as unable to put them down. 
We see the same fact illustrated in ariot. Ifonly afew police 
are sent to quell it, the probability is that both sides will turn 
on the peace-makers; whereas, if a sufficient force is sent, there 
is no further trouble; so that let us regard the fortifications of 
Paris, or of any other large city, from what point of view we 
may, it is impossible to deny that their effect is good. 

The best proof that it was right, after all,on the part of the 
French government to fortify Paris, is, that those who censure 
it most were anxious to do the same themselves when they ap- 
prehended that France had hostile intentions. Searcely two 
years have elapsed yet since the press and people of England 
were discussing the necessity of fortifying not only London, 
but every important place in the United Kingdom. The most 
respectable journals—those that could not be charged with 
needless timidity, did not think it in the least derogatory to 
themselves, or to their country, to engage in the discussion. 
As an instance, suffice it to mention the Westminster Review, 
and give an extract or two from one of its articles on the sub- 
ject—enough to show that we do not exaggerate the facts. 
Speaking in general terms of the danger to be apprehended, 
the Westminster remarks: 

**Opinions may and do vary very much as to the probability of our 
being attacked, but the arguments against it of the most sanguine are 
insufficient. Such arguments should prove an invasion to be not only 
improbable, but impossible, before they should induce us to forego 
measures for our security. We know it to be most improbable that 
our house will be burned down, but that does not prevent those who 
are duly provident from insuring and taking other precautions to pre- 
vent the calamity. Butin what do the improbabilities consist ? Furst, 
they say, in the good dispositions of the French Emperor towards us; 
and secondly, that it is not his interest nor that of France to be in- 
volved in hostilities against such a power as ours. None have yet been 
bold enough to assert that no subject of differences can with any prob- 
ability be expected to rise between us, and it.is well known how soon 
such differences may remove the most friendly feelings, and engender 
the most bitter animosities. At such a period, reason is rendered pow- 
erless; for when national disputes take place, each country, with one 
voice, espouses its own cause of quarrel, and, as justice cannot be with 
both, pride and ambition, assumed self-interests, and all the passions 
which spring from national rivalry, take the place of reason and carry 
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the day; nor is it in the power of the greatest advocates for peace to 
make it otherwise.” West. R., No. 146, Art. ** National Def ces.’ 


The grounds for apprehension on the part of England are 
discussed with similar freedom, but in the language of moder- 
ation and courtesy. Not an offensive word is said of France 
in the whole article; on the contrary, its whole tenor is rather 
complimentary than otherwise. We mention this, simply be- 
cause it does not follow that, if we had reason to believe that 
France and England, or both, will sooner or later pick a 
quarrel with us, whether on account of the present rebellion 
or some other pretext, that we should not diseuss the proba- 
bilities and probable results of such an attack, without allow- 
ing passign to get the better of reason. Referring to the 
French navy and its movements, the English reviewer says : 


‘‘Their fleet, however, which has been enormously increased of late 
years, can be for no other service than to act in hostility to us; and, 
although it is said to be only rising to the strength always contem 
plated by preceding rulers as necessary and legitimate, most cer- 
tainly the scale thus adopted was designed for no other purpose than 
to establish a power to rival Great Britain in its most tender and 
vulnerable point; and the accomplishment of that design, at any time, 
would have given the same grounds for alarm. 

‘*Then we have accounts from all parts of the world of the military 
preparations and resources collected at stations of which they are al- 
ready in possession, and the formation of new establishments, where- 
ever a position can be found to threaten or control a British colony, 
and our government has full reason to be aware of the minute re- 
searches that are made systematically into the military state and con- 
dition of all our territories. In short, nothing can be more perfect 
than the system which the French have organized for obtaining every 
advantage, wherever it may be thought advisable to strike a blow, in 
the event of hostilities occurring with this country.’’—/). 


At the beginning of our article, we have spoken of the 
difficulty of taking London, as compared to Paris, supposing 
both cities to be unfortified; but, that the most intelligent 
Englishmen do not pretend themselves that the capture of 
London would be impossible, may be seen from the following 
extract: 


‘*The danger to be apprehended is, that unless we shall be far bet- 
ter prepared than we have hitherto been, a French army might land 
on the coast of England, and by one great enterprise, oblain possession 
of London. We consider it needless to reason upon the consequences 
of such a success; there cannot be a question but that it would be 
attended by such a thorough disorganization of all our means, that 
we should lie prostrate at the foot of our enemy, and submit to any 
law which he might be pleased to impose. The conquest of England 
may be considered an impossibility; but her humiliation and depriva- 
tion of power and riches would produce substantially equivalent ef- 
fects.”’— lb. 
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But it was in no vague terms that the best minds of England, 
in and out of Parliament, discussed the question of an invasion 
by France, and the necessity of being prepared for the worst. 
Although London is nearly in the heart of England, the ques- 
tion in regard to it was, not whether it ought to be fortified, 
but how should it be done. 





‘The most influential writers on the defence of London seem to 
have been carried away by the idea of a standing refuge and strong- 
hold at the metropolis, the great stake of the country, and by the 
existence of some striking features in the eminences around it, well 
adapted for defensive purposes; but none of them could have analyzed 
the subject in detail, if the above remarks are at all correct. Thus, in 
estimating the quantity of land required for the works, they propose 
to take merely the ground on which the few permanent works which 
they project would stand, leaving the land around, up to the very 
edges of the ditches, in the hands of private individuals. They eal- 
culate on obtaining such lands at £200 per acre, and the whole sys- 
tem would be completed for £800,000—that is, not more than one- 
seventh of the cost of fortifying Paris, which is scarcely one-half of its 
extent; and as regards the system of defence, the French have surely 
sufficient military inte lligence not so greatly to overdo what was neces- 
sary. The great fallacy, in treating of defences for London, is in as- 
suming that, with a few forts, dotted at four or five miles asunder, the 
rest could be prepared rapidly, at the period of the emergency; 
whereas, to make even a tolerably efficient contour of works, the 
preparations must be long, and very costly, and the attendant devas- 
tations would never be submitted to in this country. It can readily 
be shown that the defence of the lines of Lisbon, of Sebastopol, and 
other places, which are sometimes advanced as examples, were under- 
taken under totally different circumstances. 

**TIt is not a question of the importance of saving London, but of 
the way in which it is to be done. It is not the part of resolute men 
to be deterred from a bold effort by too much thought as to the results 
of a failure; but some consideration may reasonably be given to such 
effects, where the chance of success is more than doubtful, and the 
consequence of defeat entails no less than the sack of the city; the 
horrors of which, in spite of all the boasted civilization of the present 
day, would be much on a par with any similar catastrophe by the 


Goths and Vandals.” — West. R., No. 146. 

We have copied these remarks not only because they show 
that England would be very glad to have London as strongly 
fortified as Paris, however much certain English journals de- 
cried the latter project while it was being carried out, as an 
infringement on the liberties of the Parisians, but also because 
the same reasoning applies to our own Atlantic cities with 
ten-fold force, and especially to New York and Boston, which 
in effect are as much frontier cities as Cronstadt and Sebas- 
topol, Cologne and Coblentz. 

{t isa singular fact that the subject of fortifications occu- 
pied the attention of both government and people more than 
twenty years ago than it does now. Then England was the 
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only power that was supposed to be at all likely to attempt an 
invasion of this country; now it is deemed at least as likely 
that France would interfere in our present troubles as Eng- 
land. Austria, too, and even Prussia, have been spoken of 
from time to time as likely to join Franeé and England, should 
the latter resolve on armed intervention; yet all our large 
cities are utterly unprotected. There is not one of them whose 
fortifications are sufficient to prevent it from being bombarded 
by the combined fleets of England and France; nay, we are 
afraid that not one of them would be safe from capture in the 
event of its being attacked to-morrow. This we believe is the 
opinion of the best engineers of Europe and America. If it 
be urged that in any case a city is liable to capture, we have 
examples enough to show the contrary. 

It will be remembered that the fortifications of Cronstadt 
were able to set the combined fleets of England and France at 
defiance. It was in vain that they tried again and again to 
attack the fortress; in the face of Europe and the world they 
were forced to abandon the attempt as a hopeless one. Even 
Sebastopol, whose fortifications were never strong, held out 
for nearly a whole year, against the armies and navies of Eng- 
land, France, Turkey and Sardinia. All remember how much 
it had cost in the end to capture the city; and who will com- 
pare any of our great Atlantic cities to Sebastopol, in point 
of importance? When the latter was taken finally, it was of 
little value to the captors; it could not afford them supplies 
for two weeks; nor was it of much value as a base of opera- 
tions against Russia. Its occupation might have continued to 
this day with very little inconvenience to the latter. This 
Napoleon III. understood, and hence it was that he was so 
ready to offer terms of peace to the Czar. But could the same 
be said of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or Baltimore? 
The possession of any one of these cities would be of the 
greatest importance to a power like England or France, since 
it would not only afford them supplies for a large army, but 
also furnish a base of operations, where expeditions could be 
fitted out to operate against any part of the coast. 

sut if we had no further proof of the value of fortifications 
as a means of protection than that furnished by the fortifica- 
tions of Charleston, would it not be sufficient? Fort Sumier 
alone has hitherto been able to set our most formidable gun- 
boats at defianee. If this be denied, it must be admitted that 
there has been much culpable carelessness on the part of our 
fleets. The per yple of Charleston thems elves hag | ho othe idea 
than that every possible effort would be made to capture their 
city, because the -y knew that their own conduct had rendered 
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such a course necessary, if only as a point of honor. It is 
now nearly two years since the rebellion commenced, and 
Charleston continues to set us at defiance, because she has 
strong fortifications. It is idle to deny, and it can do no in- 
jury to admit, the fact that Fort Sumter alone is worth all the 
forts of New York put together, as a means of protecting the 
city from bombardment and capture. 

To say that we have created a revolution in naval warfare 
will not do away with this fact. We were the first, indeed, 
to put to the test principles enunciated by others. It was nei- 
ther we nor the English, but the French, who introduced iron- 
clad steamers: although the honor of the invention may be 
claimed for Mr. Stevens, the builder of so many of our best 
steamers. It is now seven years since that gentleman made a 
series of experiments to ascertain and measure the resistance 
of iron plates to shot and shell. The result was, that he found 
that a plate of less than an inch in thickness would resist the 
impact of any shell then known; and that plates six inches in 
thickness were impenetrable to every projectile brought against 
them. Mr. Stevens lost no time in communicating this im- 
portant fact to the Federal Government, but he did so in vain. 
So far as we have been able to ascertain, no attention was paid 
to his representations. Convinced that the discovery was of 
great importance, he proceeded immediately to Europe, and 
made a proposition in regard to it to the British government; 
there he was no more successful than he was at home. Then 
he went to Paris, and Napoleon III. took the hint at once. 
Searcely six months had passed when the six iron-plated ves- 
sels, known as the French floating batteries, were ready for 
sea. They were just in time for the Crimean war. Their value 
was fully tested and proved in the reduction of Kinburn. The 
largest guns then in use were brought to bear upon them, often 
at a distance of less than fifty yards, but they failed to make 
any impression upon them. 

This was the time the revolution in naval warfare was really 
inaugurated. The French floating batteries did not, indeed, 
perform such brilliant exploits as the Monitor and Merrimack, 
but they satisfied every thoughtful mind that the era of wood- 
en war vessels was passed. Captain Halstead and Captain 
Osborn, probably the two best engineers in the British service, 
warned the government of this fact, assuring the Admiralty 
that there was no time to be lost. More than two years before 
the present rebellion commenced Captain Osborn wrote as 


follows: 
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ere is no doubt upon the minds of all who have seen anything 
of modern warfare, and who are unprejudiced enough to accept inno 
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vations, even though they come from a Frenchman, that the days of 
wooden ships of the line are numbered, and that in a close, fair fight, 
iron frigates against wooden two-deckers, the latter would be knocked 
into Lucifer matches; or, if they were both armed with rifled guns, 
probably blown up after a round or two. However, in spite of pres- 
ent disbelief, the fact will one day dawn on the i ects still becalmed in the 
smoke of Trafalgar. We sailors of this generation have lived to see old 
prejudices mastered in which wood and rope made a hard fight against 
iron tanks, iron cables, iron anchor stocks, iron collars, and iron 
block-straps. Iron has carried the day 


vile 


in all these points, and I am 
sanguine enough to think, if you and the public keep the pressure on, 
that some morning the good old souls will rub their eyes over ‘The 
Times,’ and exclaim, ‘God bless us !—then after aH these people ure 
right, and iron does stop shot and shell better tan wood!” 


Thus we have seen that all the great powers of continental 
Europe have fortified their principal cities within a compara- 
tively brief period; and that notwithstanding the insular posi- 
tion of. England, and the supremacy conceded to her navy for 
centuries, both the British Parliament and the British press 
strongly urged the building of fortifications such as those of 
Paris or other continental cities, scarcely two years since. 
None whose opinions were of any value denied that they were 
needed; nor was it denied for a moment what their object was. 
If the French did not really mean to attack England, it is no 
wonder that they were somewhat angry and playful in turn, in 
their comments on the fears and preparations for defence of 
their neighbors. But they did not feel called upon, by any 
law international or moral, to resent the latter, and they did 
not do it. On reflection, they admitted that it was but fair, 
after all, that if England apprehended danger, whether real 
or imaginary, it was her privilege to prepare for it. Neither, 
therefore, can deny us the same privilege now. Just at pres 
ent there is not much appearance of intervention in our af- 
fairs; but appearances often deceive, especially in war times. 
At all events, the danger is certainly not less than it was 
twenty-one ‘years ago, and then England was the only power 
that we thought it necessary to be prepared for. At least, 
such is the inference togbe drawn from the public documents 
of the time. We have now one before us which we find, on 
examination, to be a fair specimen of its class: we select it 
all the more readily, from certain circumstances connected 
with it, which impart interest to it by themselves. We al- 
lude to the report of the Board of Engineers submitted to 
Congress by John C. Calhoun, as Secretary of War, in Febru- 
ary, 1821, and signed by Brigadier-General Barnard, Captain 
J.D. Elliott, and Joseph G. Totten. According to this report, 
the services expected to be rendered by the fortifications ree 
ommended by the Board were as follows: 
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‘1. To close important harbors to an enemy, and secure them to 
the navy of the country. 

se To deprive an enemy of strong positions, where, protected by his 
naval superiority, he might fix permanent quarters in our territory, main- 
tain himself during the war, and keep the whole frontier in pe rpetual alarm. 

**3. To cover our great cities against atta hk. 

‘4. To prevent, as much as possible, the great avenues of interior 
navigation from being blockaded by a naval force, at their entrance 
into the ocean. 

**5. To cover the coastwise and interior navigation, and give to our 
navy the means necessary for protecting this navigation. 

‘*6. To cover the great naval establishments.’’—Niles’ Register, vol 
Xx., p. 264. e 


The second and third paragraphs show plainly that England 
was the power most feared; they also exhibit the nature of the 
danger apprehended; and few will deny that the same causes 
may be assigned at the present day for the same results. As 
our extracts must necessarily be brief, we will select such 
passages as bear most directly on the fortifications of our 
large cities. Thus, in speaking of New York, the commission- 
ers say: 


‘The projected works on the waters of the Hudson and East Riv- 
ers have for object, to cover the City of New York against an attack 


by land or sea; to protect its nnmerous shipping; to prevent, as much 
as possible, the blockade of that immense river, which will soon hare 
add / >] wealth of ils ¢ is pres t) pr wd fi is ok the houndless re 
gions on the northern and wester fees; and to cover the interior navi- 


onnect the waters of the Delaware with 
those of the Bay of New York, by a canal from the Raritan. The 
forts projected at the Narrows, and at the pass of Throge’s Neck on 
the East River, while they defend the entrances into the bay, force 
the enemy to land in the Sound at a great distance from the city, d 
place Bri okly n Height at the bottom of an interior curve of the fron- 
tier, of which these works occupy the extremities, in rear of an enemy 
moving upon Brooklyn, and afford time, by their resistance, for the 
militia to assemble and march to the relief of the city; thus greatly 
diminishing the chances of success to the enterprise. 
these works will be about 1,800,000 dollars. 

** As to the forts projected for the East Bank and Middle Ground, 
thi y will complete the de tence ol the city by ck priving man ene my oOo! 
the landing-place in Gravesend Bay, the only spot on the south shore 
of Long Island where he can safely land to march on Brooklyn. They 
will also deprive him of the possibility of establishing himself on 


Staten Island, and thus reduce the points of att wk to one in the 


gation which is projected to ¢ 





The expense of 


Sound. Besides thus strengthening the defences of the city, they will 
pre vent an ene my f n . i * hart e's 4 PF the 
Hudson, alarm the « uintry, an l intereept the interior communication 
by the Raritan. 

‘*The harbor of New York, in its present state, is seareely at all dk 
fe led punst a seaa VN, a t 4 is lef led against i 
attack by / An invaclin emy might reach the city within two or 
thr day , eith r by the Sound or harbor, and, aft i ‘complishing his 
object, would find his retreat secure.’’— Niles’ Register, vol. xx., p. 265 
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Now, in our opinion, there is scarcely an observation in ref- 
erence to the safety, or rather the danger, of New York and 
Brooklyn in the above paragraph, which is not almost equally 
applicable at the present day; for the fortifications since built, 
though good enough, perhaps, in their time, would afford but 
little protection against iron-clad gun-boats. And we may say 
the same, but slightly modified, of the following passage in 
relation to Narraganset and Boston: 


**Tf Narraganset Bay was left in its existing state, as to defence, an 
enemy would seize it without difficulty, and, by the aid of his naval su- 
premacy, form an establishment in Rhode Island for the war. For 
this purpose it would be sufficient for him to occupy the position of 
Tiverton heights, opposite Howland’s ferry, which is of narrow front, 
easy to secure, and impossible to turn. He might then defy all 
the forces of the Eastern States, drive the United States to vast ex- 
pense of blood and treasure, and while his troops would thus put in 
alarm and motion all the population of the East, feigned expeditions 
against New York by Long Island Sound would equally alarm that 
State and the neighboring ones; and, if he merely contented himself 
with menacing the coast, it is difficult to calculate the expenses into 
which he would drive the government. The advantages which the 
United States will derive from the occupation of this bay, and those 
of which this occupation will deprive an enemy, seem to us of infinite- 
ly more importance than the sum of 1,600,000 dollars, which will be 
required to close and fortify it completely. 

‘**The forts proj cted to cover Boston will have for object to defend 
the channel at its junction with the ocean, to cover Nantasket road 
against an attack by sea, to render any attempt against the naval depot 
and arsenal at Charlestown and the City of Boston impracticable, and 
to secure and facilitate the sailing out and in of the fleets of the United 
States.” —Jb., vol. xx., p. 2605. 


The facility with which Philadelphia could be captured is 
shown in another passage which we quote, asking all concerned 
whether it could not be captured to-day just as easily, as the 
forts since erected hardly counterbalance the improved means 
of attack. 


‘‘We shall select Philadelphia, because its attack in neither case in- 
volves any complication in the movements for defence. We suppose 
an enemy to have arrived at Fort Mifflin, within a very few hours of 
the annunciation of his appearance off the capes. His attack will be 
in stantly made by one or other of these methods: 

‘*Ist. He will transfer the troops to the row-boats of the squadron, 
and pass them by the forts, hugging the Jersey shore, while the fire of 
the forts is engaged by an attack of his numerous heavy ships and 
bomb vessels; land just be low the city, s ize and destroy the Schuyl- 
kill bridges, and take position north of the city, where he can only be 
assailed in front. His retreat will be conducted like his advance. 

‘2d. He m Ly land upon the Pe nnsylvania shore, and, by il rapid 
march, seize the Schuylkill bridges. 

‘3d. He may land in Jersey, and cannonade the city from Camden, 
covering his incendiary batteries with his troops. 
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‘*4th. He may assault the forts in the first place, (and he would hardly 
fail of capturing them,) and there will remain no further impediment 
to his advance upon the city, and nothing to interrupt his retreat from 
it. Arriving suddenly from the ocean, as he may, with an army of 
20,000 men, an able enemy must succeed by either of these methods, 
and perhaps by others more complicated, and his retreat can be effect- 
ed, too, before a sufficient force can come in to jeopardize his forces.” 
—Niles’ Regist r, vol. xx., p. 266. 

It is needless to repeat that it is England, and England 
alone, that is referred to in all these passages. If there was 
any doubt on the subject, it would be removed by the follow- 
ing sentence or two: “These forts,’ says the report, “ will 
secure to the United States a position from which will result 
the following advantages: “1st. A nearer and better point of 
departure jor ope rations in time of war aquinst the British 
establishments in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and 
against the commerce of those province 8s, &c.”—(Ib., p- 266.) 
We may remark parenthetically, that we are here reminded 
of the friendly spirit which the rebels tell us they always 
entertained towards England, and for which they get credit 
from the London Times. No intelligent person need be in- 
formed that Mr. Calhoun was one of the first, if not the very 
first, who advocated secession; and it is he who commends 
this report to Congress, as embodying suggestions in regard 
to England which ought to be acted upon. But we need give 
no more quotations. We have shown that the greatest na- 
tions in the world have either fortified their principal cities, 
or have resolved to do so; and why should we not do the same? 
Are our great cities of less importance to us than theirs are 
to them? or are they more enterprising, more patriotic, and 
more energetic than we? None would reply in the affirma- 
tive to either of these questions; even our enemies would 
hardly allege this against us; but at the same time, not one of 
our great cities is sufficiently fortified to be secure from bom- 
bardmeft, capture, and sack. This ought not to be so any 
longer; certainly not longer than could be avoided. 


Arr. V.—l. The Life, &<., of Robert Burne By Roverr Caar- 
wers. London. 1859. 

2. The Complete Works of Robert Burns, &c. By A. Cuxsixenag, 
Esq. New York. 1859, 


Rosert Burns inherited little from the past. Brief space 
would be needed to name all his antecedent kindred, in direct 
or collateral line, who are now in any wise remembered. He 
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derived from none of these either land or gold, or gentle blood. 
His family cognomen, even, gradually became another than 
that which his father had borne, and was made peculiarly his 
own before it had gained any lustre of renown. 

How it happened that good William Burness, born on the 
eastern coast near the Grampian hills, and at twenty a resident 
of Edinburgh, came at length, years later, to remove to Ayr- 
shire, as distant from the metropolis in an opposite direction 
as his native Kineardineshire—choosing that lowland abode of 
all the wide world before him—doesnot nowappear. At theage 
of thirty-six, he married Agnes Brown, a fair-haired, dark-eyed 
lass, ten years his junior, and in a clay cottage built with his 
own hands, at the “ Brig o’ Doon,” near Alloway Kirk, their 
eldest-born, Ropert, first saw the light, on the 25th day of 
January, 1759. All Christendom knows, henceforward, this 
obscure little tenement close by the wayside, and its inmates 
of that memorable winter. This humble birth, here in a quiet 
corner of the world, in the middle of a century that had no 
excess of light, was unheralded by strange portents; yet was it 
a notable event of the time. King George the Second was now 
lingering in extreme age, soon to die. The American Revo- 
lution, and that other which impended over France, were has- 
tening on, no longer distant. Goethe was then in his boyhood. 
Schiller entered the world in the same year. Napoleon was 
to follow but ten years later. Voltaire and Rousseau had 
hardly yet begun to disturb the thought of Europe. The Ayr- 
shire child had his place apart from all these—was, in truth, 
to know little of them during all his days, however much he 
shared the spirit of the era then dawning. The torch-flame 
borne by him was transmitted to others coming after, but was 
received from no predecessor. 

Generations before Ayrshire had its localities famous in his- 
tory, in tradition, and in song. For ages it had been a land 
of martial din dnd of monkish dreaming; of quiet cloisters and 
of noisy castles. The religious houses and estates had been 
seasonably sold by the sagacious recluses, who fled to the con- 
tinent with their records and their riches before the coming 
storm of the Reformation. Monasteries and fortresses of a 
feudal age had at length sunk into general decay, or were 
transformed to accord with a modern social order, being still, 
whether as ruins or as renovations, faithful witnesses- of the 
great change that had come upon both Church and State. Nor 
were there wanting traditions of men of other times, whom the 
later dwellers had pictured to their minds in all the mythic 
hues and proportions of a heroic age. Not far from Ayr 
is the notable valley in which King Coil and Fergus, centuries 
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ago, are said to have met in deadly encounter—an event at- 
tested by memorials still pointed out, while the name of the 
one yet lives in that of the district (Kyle) to which Ayr and 
Alloway belong. The spiritsof Wallace and Bruce, to the peas- 
ant imagination, even yet whispered in the groves; their ghostly 
footsteps were heard and their presence felt on the hillsides 
and in the dales where these heroes were wont to be in other 
days. Here were the old nobilities—proud families towering 
above the smaller proprietors and the *poorer many, however 
much degenerate in popular fame. The contest between Crom- 
well and Charles had still its memories, together with the later 
demonstrations of Jacobite loyalty, with highland and lowland 
feuds, and with northern and southern antipathies and their 
long train of border conflicts. Whatever was peculiar in 
Scottish character, whatever was especially rich in national 
association and song, had here its appropriate home. 

The first seven years at Doonside, brief as is their history, 
are by no means the least momentous of the poet’s life. At Al- 
loway was his first school. Here he read his first two books, 
the biographies of Wallace and Hannibal, and gained a gate- 
way of knowledge. through which, henceforth, he roamed at 
will. This spot, above all others, is consecrated in the adora- 
tions and pilgrimages of his devotees fromall lands. The pure 
light and glory of childhood innocence dwell for ever on this 
obscure abode. The places trodden by his infant feet, the out- 
ward face of things and the rounding horizon on which his 
wondering eyes were first wont to look; the sounds coming up 
from the sea; and all the slowly changing realities of the solid 
world as he first knew them, still abide here as of old. This 
scene, with its recollections, was to be isolated and apart from 
the places later hallowed by his presence, in all its language 
breathing alone of whatever is best and purest in his earthly 
life. 

Years of disastrous trial on the farm at Mount Oliphant 
next followed, during which the father heroically toiled, aided 
by the brave hands of both Robert and his younger brother 
Gilbert, ending at last in the foredoomed result. This peri- 
od, while passing from his eighth to his twentieth year—how 
large a portion of all his days!—was one of unending strug- 
gle, of very swimming for life, on a sea without repose or visi- 
ble limits, for the yet undespairing youth. He learned, once 
for all, that existence was to be, for him, no drowsy loitering 
or holiday pastime. He could see no more chance for evading 
his hard destiny, than to a galley-slave for escaping his chains, 
and seareely less of weary drudgery in his lot as a worker. 
No special wildness is apparent in him; no ungovernable play 
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of animal spirits or errant enthusiasm. He walks and works 
very much like other youths about him. He delights in the 
clever things he hears said by others, and usually has some- 
thing yet more clever at his tongue’s end, which he utters, if 
in the mood. But reserve yet predominates over vivacity. 
His wisest schoolmaster, of those days, “always thought Gil- 
bert the brighter lad of the two.” 

Meanwhile, Robert had read many books, devouring them, 
according to his brother’s testimony, “ with an avidity and in- 
dustry gcarcely to be equalled.” The list of these, as he has 
himself given it, is miscellaneous enough, surely—not without 
influence on the impressible mind of the youth; while but few, 
of them all, were suited to be either models for his genius or 
cuides for his life. The old ballads and the theology gained 
the most substantial hold, while Richardson and Smollett appa- 
rently had a greater charm for him, at that age, than Shake- 
speare or Addison. In his seventeenth year—after much sen- 
timental reading—he confesses himself to have first become, 
in any manner, a subject of the tender passion, and simultane- 
ous therewith was the production of his earliest but nowise 
remarkable poem, “ Handsome Nell.” 

While pursuing his mathematical studies at Kirkoswald, 
Burns formed many acquaintances with the good and the bad, 
and learned, in his own indefinable way, the characters of 
men and women whose lineaments subsequently appeared in 
his lays. Out of school hours, he used to walk far around, in 
the long warm days, with a Maybole schoolmate. Among 
other places visited was the plain alehouse of Kirkton Jean, 
which he has made memorable. In the neighborhood, at the 
farm of Shanter, lived Douglas Grahamy a stalwart Cawick 
farmer, given to smuggling and superstition; with his wife, 
Helen McTaggart, whose soul was also vexed with an uncom- 
mon share of credulous faiths and fears. These are the origin- 
als of Tam and Kate, in one of his chief poems. The charac- 
teristics of these odd men and women of the rugged coast, who 
knew so much of the world, in so strangga way of their own, 
and all so novel to young Robert, seized strongly upon his im- 
agination, and gave a kind of fascination to irregular life, for 
him, which he could not now resist, and did not speedily over- 
come. At this place, also, he met the second “ heorine” who 
ever charmed away sleep from his pillow, and whom he hon- 
ored with one of the best of his early songs: “Now westlin’ 
winds and slaughtering guns.” 

During the next four years of laborious toil at Lochlea. 
whither his father removed from Mount Oliphant, he seems to 
have led, in presence of the world, whatever his own secret 
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emotions, a frolicksome, careless existence, regardless of his 
hardships, and as glad of an evening’s merriment, or of the 
witching society of a Tarbolton lass, as if he were the veriest 
man of leisure. Neither “Handsome Nell” nor the Kirkos- 
wald maiden had gained any lasting hold upon his heart. 
These boy-loves soon, in absence, passed into the cool twilight 
of occasional memory. Another spell, alike evanescent, had 
it been subjected to a similar trial, was now upon him, of which 
a lass “on Cessnock banks’—also the subject of a poem—was 
the occasion. Rather unpoctically named Ellison Begbie, she 
had a masculine unimpressibility quite as rugged as her cog- 
nomen. Some of his earliest letters, of solemn, not even ar- 
dent character, but business-like rather, were addressed to her, 
with proposals of marriage, which were never accepted. Poor 
Ellison, for a moment illumined as she little knew, vanishes 
ever after in the common oblivion that awaits each genera- 
tion’s undistinguished millions. 

The poems as yet written by him (zt. 23) are of no rare 
excellence. They barely suffice to give evidence of a great 
inward fire, struggling into lucent flame, yet without ma-ter- 
ing its adverse conditions. These strains—certain little songs 
like those already noticed—were but the first tuning and trial 
of his harp. Most poets have taken the precaution to conceal 
these rude beginnings; some few have published “ Hours of 
Idleness,” and the like, in days of youthful folly; but to Barns 
it has happened to have whatever he wrote or did, earlier or 
later, without much firiendly discrimination, uncurtained to 
the public eye. 

Until now, we mvst conceive of him as, for the most part, a 
sedate, religious yo@uth, such as would have been found among 
the strictly trained young New Englanders of the same day. 
If tnere have appeared signs of incipient license and irregu- 
larity, we cannot yet discern aught in his conduct on which 
any censor of morals could gravely frown. His has been one 
of the hardest of all hard lots, short of slavery and its utter 
despair. That therg should be a resilience still, in his too 
cramped mind, and a welling up of lively humor through his 
dry and dreary experience, is a special marvel. One less 
nobly endowed, it would seem, must have been crushed down 
into the dead level of barren common-place. But there is a 
rebounding force still active and strong in the spirit of Robert 
Burns. The more his hard destiny threatens to overwhelm 
him, the more nimbly he evades the danger. and leaps up with 
bold, exultant limb, sporting with the terrific monster, and, 
with shouts of wild laughter and song, deluding him of his 
purpose and defying his power. 
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At Irvine, whither he went, a little later, to learn flax-dress- 
ing, in hope of thus aiding to enlarge the family revenue, his 
- constitutional melancholy, that had been for a time apparently 
in check, revived with bitter force; its first pleasing delirium 
had been swallowed up in grim sadness, and light or joy 
rarely glanced in through the erevices of his prison-house. 
Alive as he was to the keenest sense of all that was worst in 
his lot, the consciousness of transgression, now, was not want- 
ing to add a sting to his anguish. Sadder and poorer, if not 
wiser, abandoning his unsuccessful undertaking, he returned 
to Lochlea, to find his father—prematurely old—just passing 
from life. From persuading himself that he had altogether 
given up rhyming—having fallen in with Ferguson’s poems— 
he had broken his resolution, and received from that bard, 
perhaps, a more determined impulse towards the freer expres- 
sion of the Scotch dialect. A rakish companion, captivating 
him by the narrations of sailor-boy adventure in which this 
youth had borne a part, left an evil moral influence, and paved 
the way for meditations of West Indian emigration. Another, 
who knew Burns during this sojourn at Irvine, afterwards 
boasted his own instrumentality in “ liberalizing” the poet’s 
religious views. Whatever was the agency, Burns had certainly 
come to look with different eyes upon matters of this sort, and 
reverently to feel that the universe of nature and man was 
constructed on a broader scale, and out of materials more 
manifold, than any catechism or creed had yet sufficed to com- 
prehend within its scope. 

‘Those were, indeed, for him, on more accounts than are here 
indicated, sorrowful days. He nevertheless oscillated, if not 
with even regularity. certainly with often a surprising re- 
bound, from sadness to the other extreme. Associations with 
clubs and free-mason lodges, attendances at balls, and amatory 
meetings by moonlight with the fair ones around Lochlea and 
Tarbolton, showed the genial flow of spirits, and the social 
cheerfulness and charity of his heart. We behold at the same 
time, and even more clearly than before, his profound, brooding 
melancholy, such as made his life often seem but a prolonged 
wail of sorrow, like the dismal voice of strong autumn winds, 
moaning through empty fields and leafless trees. The earnest 
communion with himself; the remorseful sense of errors repent- 
ed and repeated; the vivid self-consciousness, intense even to 
morbidity, which his unreserved private memoranda of this 
period disclose;—all give their peculiar tinge to his poems and 
correspondence of the same date. He sees his life running on 
—his twenty-fifth year already entered—and, with a little 
notoriety, he is still one of the obscurest persons of an obscure 
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region. How small now appears the hope of any change for 
the better! Looking back along the dismal level of a quarter 
of a century, whence could such a one expect to gain a new 
altitude in the future ? 

‘““Montgomery’s Peggy,” a love song of this date, is an appel- 
lation of some significance as associating the dark present with 
rapidly approaching events in the poet’s life. This “ heroine” 
lived at Coilsfield—the “ Castle of Montgomery;” and, like 
the Rosalind of Romeo, may have preluded a more real and 
abiding love for a Juliet, before which all others were to van- 
ish. It is something to have even the evidence of this song, 
that he was already at least a visitant to the consecrated 
rrounds, evermore hallowed as the scene of this devotion. 

He had carefully calculated his horoscope, and could see no 
prospect for himself other than a life of earnest, unceasing 
work, as a farmer. For this he manfully girded himself, 
resolved that nothing should subdue him into baseness or 
dependence. His harp he promised himself to hang upon the 
willows. What could come of a further thrumming of its 
unpolished strings? It seemed to him an idle tinkling now, 
that served to diyide his purpose, swerving aside his course 
from the aim to which destiny pointed him. He knew 
that he had faculties fitted for a better part, but why 
should he longer look wistfully over the insurmountable bar- 
riers? No perfection could he hope in his minstrel art—not 
so much as the merit of Allan Ramsay, or of Ferguson, 
whose grave was yet unhonored by even a rude head-stone. 
What presumption, then, when he beheld Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Addison, Thomson, Shenstone, Young—those British 
masters of song, whom he had read with such delight—for him 
to strive for even the humblest niche alongside of such a 
group; him, with no hour for the great undertaking but such 
as he purloined from the time foredoomed to inexorable toil? 

Were it in the nature of things possible for him to execute 
this determination; could genius be quenched by an effort of 
will when once the blaze has fairly appeared, then might the 
subsequent history of Robert Burns be briefly told. All his 
previous career would then have been little worth recording; 
and, outside of a narrow district, would have gained no remem- 
brance among men. Buta higher energy was at work for him; 
not of himself, nor originating in his own will, nor subject to 
his own behest. Asif ordered for the very purpose of mani- 
festing in the clearest light the presence of this higher power 
especially controlling his spirit, we find Burns now deliberately 
entering upon a mere plodding farm life, purposing, with all 
his force of determination, to give this his exclusive attention, 
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eschewing all the more genial efforts and aims of his previous 
course, 


Neither in his private note-book at this time, nor in the 


} 
recollections of th membei f his family, are there any 
, 


definite traces of his amours. Mrs. Beeg, indeed, remembers 


one autumn dav in which a letter was handed in for Robert. 
who turned aside to a window and broke the seal. The eon- 
tents of the letter evidently overwhelmed him with grief. but 
the 11h) stery was never certainly revealed. Ller own conjer ture 
in after years, when the deep impression of his agonized eoun- 
tenance at that moment remained uneffaced, referred to this sad- 
dest event of his personal history for a solution of what was 
otherwise inexplicable. His occasional allusions to the subject 
are characterized by a tenderness and a delicacy worthy of 
such an attachment and of such a lover. 

Of all his biographers, Dr. Currie seems to have had the 


st opportunities to learn the particulars of this history, and 
vet he has thrown least light upon it, “The object of this pas- 


sion,” he s vs, “died early in life, and the impression left on 
the mind of Burns seems to have neen deep a id lasting.” 
But he classes it with other “ youthful passions, the history of 
which it would be improper to reveal were it even in our 
power.” M ny years later, Loekhart and Cunningham rave 
somewhat fuller details respecting the character and social con- 
dition of Mary Campbell, and the eventful period of her ae- 
quaintanece with Burns. But it was reserved for Mr. Cham- 
bers, only a dozen years since, to advance an entirely new the- 
ory of the whole cycle of occurrences connected with this love 
fair, and to assign them a hitherto unsuspected date. <Ae- 
cording to all previous notions, so far as appears, these events 
must have happened between the time of Burns’s return from 
Irvine to Lochlea, and his first acquaintance with Jean Armour, 
This fixes the spring of the year 1784, the first of his abode at 
Mossgiel, as the season of the parting between him and his 
Mary, and the autumn of that year as the date of the latter’s 
death. 

The theory, in brief, is, that after the father of Jean Armour 
had proved inexorable, and Jean herself had repelled Burns 
from her, he turned his affections upon Mary; gained her con- 
sent to marry him; parted from her on the 14th day of May, 
1786; made arrangements for sailing to the West Indies; and 
heard of Mary’s death, just as he was on the point of starting 
thither, in October, 1786, after an accidental delay of several 
days beyond the intended time of departure. 

The supposed air of mystery and secrecy maintained by 
Burns in relation to this subject, is adduced as evidence that 
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there was such a peculiar connection between this attachment 
and that for Jean Armour, as supposed by Mr. Chambers. 
This evidence is only incidental—collateral at best; establishes 
no positive point, if it is not in fact more naturally reconciled 


with the opposing hypothesis. That there should be an unu- 
sual reserve, in this instance, certainly might have been ex- 
pected as a result of deep passion, merged in great grief. A 


calculating, studied concealment, on such a point, is inconsist- 
ent with the known character of Burns, who was always prone 
rather “to speak the truth to his own hurt.” Besides, the mo- 
tive is not supposable; for any such intercourse as that between 
Burns and his Mary could not possibly have been concealed 
under the circumstances assumed from Jean. 

The most that can be claimed for this branch of the argu- 
ment, therefore, is, that the facts clearly known are not irre- 
concilable with the new theory in question. It derives no 
actual support, but the contrary rather, from the points just 
alluded to. 

According to the storiés gathered by Mr. Chambers, the 
family of Mary always had a certain horror of Burns; her re- 
lation to him was, in that case, never a subject of pleasant 
reminiscence, or often, if ever, alluded to. Her last resting- 
place, no longer identified in any manner with the poet’s name, 
nor otherwise specially noteworthy, might have been forgotten, 
and unreliable tradition, after a certain degree of celebrity had 
come to attach to such a place, may have erred in the locality 
even. ut it is enough to invalidate all, that no record is put 
into the case, the construction and force of which do not turn 
entirely on remote traditional evidence. 

We are therefore left still to conclude that the year 1784 
was that of Highland Mary’s death, in spite of ingenious at- 
tempts to establish a date two years later. There are certain 
positive reasons, which seem decisive, in favor of this com- 
monly received opinion. These will be briefly presented. 

Burns had never another so earnest, deep and lasting affee- 
tion as that for Mary Campbell. ‘This his poems alone show 
beyond all cavil, if we may trust the internal evidence of any 
writing. This is all we certainly know on the subject, and every 
circumstance of his life affecting the question tend conclusively 
to prove it. He expected, when they last parted, soon to marry 
her. He was overwhelmed with sorrow at her death. He 
never flippantly talked of this love. His family had no infor- 
mation of it from him. That the incident related by Mrs. 
Begg, already mentioned—the never explained letter and the 
distressed countenance which its contents occasioned—had di- 
rect reference to Mary’s death, there is no reason to doubt. 
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We cannot believe this love to have originated, culminated, 
and been supplanted, (as alleged by Mr. Chambers, who intro 
duces yet another before the reconciliation with Jean.) all as 
a brief episode of three months, in a more serious affair of the 
heart. Indeed, the opposite conclusion is, to our mind, inevi- 
table. It would be more fitly termed the leading event of the 
poet’s maturer life. , 

To all careful investigators of the subjeet, the opinion of Mr. 
Chambers may not seem wholly unfounded, but the majority, we 
think, will readily conclude that, as Lockhart says, Mary Camp- 
bell was “the object of by far the deepest passion that ever 
Burns knew;” that his relations to Jean Armour were entirely 
subsequent and subordinate; and that this absorbing love, and 
this overwhelming loss, closed an era in his life, and introduced 
a new one, brilliant above all other periods of his history, in 
the energy and glow of genius. 

The reaction from his first grief and depression impelled the 
poet into a certain wildness of living, a “storm and pressure” 
experience, which genius but too often has to pass through, 
and does well if it ever fairly lives down—a raging fervor, 
which no words can adequately represent, and the exact char- 
acter of which, in a moral aspect, can nowhere else be written 
out than in Heaven’s own book. We can see the outward 
movements of the tempest, but the seerets of the heart which 
it traverses and tries no mortal spectator can penetrate. With 
Burns this storm raged uncontrollably—brilliant meteors and 
auroral lights illuminating the darkness; dazzling and serene sun- 
light gilding the clouds in calmer intervals; a terrible energy and 
power more than human, veiled beneath all, and exciting our 
awe as we behold; and this from his earlier Mossgiel days to 
his settlement, years later, in another shire. We see the traces 
of this commotion in his subsequent love-making and love- 
songs; in his despairing melancholy; in his irreverent theo- 
logical sarcasms; in his-remorseful agonies: in all his defiant 
inconsistencies and intrepidities; his mingled devotions and 
depravities. He ranges through the whole scale of human 
passions, sympathies, sufferings, and eestasies. Chaos was now 
come again in his soul; and now peaceful moments there some- 
times were, when a mighty spirit moved through the confusion, 
and divine order and song, heavenly harmonies, and superhu- 
man melodies came forth with the beauty and surprise of 
another creation morning. 

After the loss of Highland Mary, the transition of the poet 
from the desolateness of his heart to a new attachment, that 
involved marriage and settlement in life, was neither sudden 
nor inconsistent. ‘There was a race at Mauchline the last of 
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April, as we are credibly told; the year, as we reckon, being 
1785. At this gathering Burns was present. In the village 
was a dancing-hall, to which, on such occasions, the young peo- 
ple of the vicinity were accustomed to resort. Burns joined in 
the amusement, and Jean Armour, daughter of a mechanic of 
Mauchline, happened once, though not his partner, to be in the 
same dance. Here, in a manner as unpoetie as it well could 
be, if the incidents are truly told, commenced the bard’s inti- 
macy with Jean Armour, and almost, too, by her own first ad- 
vances. With all his songs, he writes none, until long after. 
in praise of Jean. His fondness for her may have had less ol 
the intellectual and imaginative elements in its composition 
than even the little admirations wasted on chance-met and 
quick-forgotten beauties—far less than had made for ever sacred 
is love for Mary. Yet time ere long showed that the two had 
affected each other ‘not wisely.” On the part of Burns 
there was no lack of manly inclination to repair the wrong. 
Ile was willing openly to assume the domestic relation. As 
for poor Jean, the private marriage certificate may have some- 
what eased her conscience; and she may, for a time, have re 
garded it as a thing of much consequence as a cure for wound- 
ed reputation. Strange to say, her father absolutely refused 
his consent to the proposed reparation, and, as if determined 
to maké the case incurably desperate, he even demanded that 
the marriage writing she had received should be given up and 
destroyed. Stranger still, if possible, where all is unaccounta- 
ble, Jean complied with this wish of her father. Turned now 
from the door of her he had wronged; renounced by one who 
had reason to bless her destiny that she had not herself been 
outcast and forsaken, there was little more for Burns to do 
than meekly suffer the anathemas of his church, seek once more 
the forgiveness of Heaven, and endure the legal embarrass- 
ments preparing for him; or else to flee from the seene of his 
disgrace, set his enemies at deliance, and endeavor, far away, 
to retrieve all he had lost. , 
Whatever the date of his first thoughts of the West Indies, 
as a final resort for himself, he now looked seriously in that 
direction. No other hope remaining, he fully resolved to 
quit his native land, and to try what Lethe fountain might be 
found in the tropics. For a double purpose, he would launch 
his little book of poems on the waters of fortune, just as he 
himself set sail for unknown shores. He needed a few more 
guineas to pay his westward passage, and he wished also to 
leave behind him a kind of despairing memorial, a mere token 
of his ambitious dreams, perchance to conciliate good-will and 
give a whitened hue to his name, among those he should 
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never more behold. The result of his publication brought him 
abundant joy, but no wild hope. His head did not become 
ciddy or bewildered. His purpose of emigration remained 
still unchanged. 
The Kilmarnock edition comprised all he had then written 
ht. The most import 
ant of these poems were: “The Twa Dogs,” one of the last 
written in the collection; “The Holy Fair;” “ Address to the 
Deil:”’ “The Vision :” * Halloween :” “The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Nioht:” “To a Mouse:” ‘ Epistle to Davie.” “Man was 
made to mourn; “To a Mountain Daisy -’ and“ Now West- 
lin’ Winds.” All these abound in humor and pathos; in sim- 


which he deemed worthy to see the lig 


ple nature and rustic grace; in a bold—sometimes altogether 
rugged —honestv: thev have likewise characteristics which 
provoke censure, which it is needless to specify. In his pref- 


ace, he =ets forth with clearness the humbleness ol hii posi- 


tion | 


n life, and confesses, as if it were a very serious and 
scarcely pardonable deficiency, that to him, Theoeritus and 
Virgil “are, at least in their original lanwuage.a fountain shu 


} 


up. He is not “a poet by rule.” He only “ seizes the senti- 
ments and manners he felt and saw.” Under the natural guise 
of modesty, he boldly place s his work on the foundation of 


nature, and builds with independent strength. He expressly 
states that none of these pieces “were co nposed with a view 
to the press,” and speaks of the toils and fatigues of a labori 
ous life,”’ which needed these as their solaee—asserting that 


he was impelled to this writing “to find some kind of counter- 
poise to the struggles of a world” which he found “always 
an alien scene.” Ramsay and Ferguson are kindly mentioned 
as his masters, and he disclaims “the most distant pretension” 


to their abilities. This preliminary appeal seems somewhat 
artificial, and imitative of the models of a current polite style 
with the addition of a certain rude stiffness to the dignity, the 
unconcealed self-regard of his first public obeisanee. He man 


} 1 
} 


ifested, through all, a marked assuranee of worth, by no mean 


r v lessened through an unafleeted sense of the e@reat dis 
parity, in advantage and condition, between himself and 
renowned literary men of his da 
The edition was exhausted in a little more than two ) 
und avother was talked of. But the publisher, a thrifty } r 
Whose leading bu ess Virtue Was Caution, Was unWwill Lo 
undertike the new \ ture on his ow! wcount: so i it 
) »a little wa { utut 3) easy not to reco th 
man ten tho iwh in your \ pres Gs us 
had beconu mil V tradiitionar' » those aay at embod 
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dowment were not essestially miraculous, men puzzled themselves 
by dwelling on the fact that this poet was an Ayrshire plough- 
man—an actual laborer in the field, day by day, all his life- 
time; hitherto, without social place, without learning, without 
polish—and hence they first unduly regarded the mere accident, 
while all their appreciation would have more justly centered 
on the substance, on the reality itself. But prejudice, and the 
blinding evil of things present, scarcely allowed more. 

It was only at the last moment, when Burns was about to 


betake himself to his tropical exile, where despair and death 
must have soon overtaken him, that he was rescued to Scot- 
land and to sone. The cordial commendation of Dr. Black- 
lock, and his suggestion that a second edition of the poems 


should Le brought out at Edinburgh, so affected the bard, that 
he determined on making this new venture. His humble 
effects were in truth already on their way to Greenock, whence 
he was at once to sail for Jamaica. Never did hare, closely 
pursus d, more abruptly double on her course. The West India 
scheme was abandoned for ever. 

Remarkable was the variety of intense joy, sorrow, and tu- 
mult of soul, eondensed into the twelve-month now closing. 
Not long ere the beginning of this period he had lost his 
Highland Mary. He was “under the pressure of a heavy 
train of misfortunes.” he writes in his note-book. Never, per- 
haps, was his despair more oppressive and consuming. And 
yet, from this date, his greatest poetical energy began. He 
now chose topics of a wider range than before. His first in- 
spiration, we have seen, had awakened with the emotions of 
love. His next effusions had the poorer incitement of partisan 
theological passion. He was now, at length, emerging into 
the light. and under the stimulus of world-wide sunbeams, in 
the freer air of an open champaign. Even the poetie epistles 
to his friends were universal in their tenor, and had a horizon 
embracing the entire race. The fertility evinced during the 
autumn and winter months (1785-6) is especially noticeable; 
and vet more, when we remember that he was all the while do- 
ing hard days’-work on his farm, and writing (if his statement 
is to be literally received) with no thought of any cirele of 
auditors save the few obscure friends about him. We cannot 
dou! that it was during the same twelve-month his acquaint- 
ance seriously began with Jean Armour. As a consequence, 
too, he was plunged into new depths of misery, and in difli- 
culties for which he saw no remedy but exile. During this 
year his restless spirit has oscillated from one extreme of 


destiny to the other. A sudden fame has illuminated his head 
Why should there not now be a fair future before him ? 


ie 
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With the favor of Lord Gleneairn and the critical endorse- 
ment of Henry Mackenzie, Burns soon made his way into the 
varied circles of the better society of Edinburgh. Robertson, 
Erskine, Monboddo, Stewart, Blair, Fereuson, and lesser chiefs 
of letters, all recognized him as of their guild. Had Edin- 
burgh, as once, possessed the poor luxury of a court, undoubt- 
edly he would have added to its saloons a splendor more real 
than all their pomps, and himself received all the lustre such 
royal favor could bestow. 

His fame as a man, as an inspired talker, as a fascinator of 
gay Duchesses and of profound scholars, no less than as a ver- 
itable poet, had spread like a blaze amidst sere prairie-grass, 
and made Edinburgh a new world for a season. He was self- 
reliant—had a glance that quailed before no man or woman, 
but rather overawed all on whom it fell. Untaught in Ches- 
terfield, he was courtly by instinct: and yet he dared, even in 
the heat of a moment embittered by opposition or injury, to 
overstep etiquette, and to assert himself with startling energy. 
But this was rare—never unprovoked. He seldom blundered. 
lie remained clear-headed and ealm, in general, through the 
intoxicating whirl of fashionable life. 

It was impossible, however, not to see that soon there had 
begun a positive subsidence of the tide of applause and per- 
sonal compliment. “Tle eonfessed to one of his old friends,” 
says Lockhart, “ere the season was over, that some who had 
caressed him the most zealously no longer seemed to know him 
vhen he bowed in passing their carriages, and many more ac- 
knowledged his salute but coldly.” The wonder had ceased 
to be novel. The fashionable excitement of the hour could not 
last. The learned came to look somewhat askance at one so 
comparatively unlettered, and to fall back upon their dignified 
exclusiveness. Finished rhetoricians coneluded that, after all, 
their laborious cultivation and artificial fluency ought not to 


vo for nothing, or a peasant marvel, iznorant of wsthetie laws, 


be allowed to pass for an exeellent author: and all were prob- 
ably getting tired of a suecession of scenes in which really 
however unconsciously at first—they had been but the courtiers, 
and he the true prince. Practically, then, this lionizing achieved 
nothing good, except as it brought him more conspicuonsly 
before a critical public eye, and helped to swell the subserip- 
tion for his new edition. 

Without definitely settling on his future course, he made a 
tour through the south of Seotland and across the Tweed, re- 
turning at leneth directly to Edinbureh. Subsequently he 
went on a visit to Dumfries-shire, to look at a farm, and, re- 


1 


turning thence by Sa qu! ir h y! reward, h arrived at M iuch- 
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line in June. How changed seemed his place in life since he 
left that quiet village of Ay rshire, a few months before! 

However gladsome and happy, of itself, might be that domes- 
tic hearth to Robert, it is soon evident that he is ill at ease. 
Everything reminds him how different a person he had become 
since he first took up his abode at Mossgiel. His old troubles 
and remorses revive. Adulation meets him now, where he had 
once found but coldness; and he grows misanthropic over the 
hollowness and insincerity of human hearts. He calls at Mr. 
Armour’s to visit his child, and is reeeived with a fawning 
complaisance which recalls, as nothing else could, the contrast- 
ed indignities offered him a short while before, and excites an 
impatient disgust. In fact, his memorable autobiographie let- 
ter to Dr. Moore, written at this time, is altogether different 
in its general spirit and tenor. But he is moody, impulsive, 
and also forgiving. The wrath he treasures up to-day, to be 
preserved until the day of doom, may be out of memory to- 
morrow. Clouds and sunshine pass over his sky, by rapid 
turns, with all the mutability of April weather. In a short 
time Robert and Jean are beeoming reconciled, and we hear 
no more of his bitter resentment against her or her friends, 
while his life lasts. 

lt is easy to faney ineipient signs of something more than 
friendship, on his part, in the letters addressed by him, at this 
time, to Margaret Chalmers, whose acquaintance he had lately 
made at Harvieston. He has himself spoken of her attractive 
person; and it is clear that she had a love for literature, a cul- 
tivated taste, and a lively spirit. She was the theme of two 
songs of Burns, written about this period, for the “Scot’s Mu- 
sical Museum " a Braving anery Winter’s Storms,” and “My 
Peggy's Face.” Of these compositions he duly apprises her in 
a letter, in which he talks also of setting out for Ayrshire, 
surely “in a week,” and from thence he is to go to Dumfries. 
Unluckily, as he Was on the point of executing this purpose, 
he was overturned by a tipsy coachman, and received so severe 
a sprain as to be unable to go abroad for weeks. 

A whole winter at Edinburgh, mostly to be spent in the im- 
prisoument of a sick-echamber, was now before the erippled 
poet. It was not lone before his accident that he first met 
with Mrs. MeLehose, a lady afterwards noted for her share in 
a sentimental correspondence with Burns, under the pseudonym 
of “Clarinda.” This person had been made aequainted with 
him through a friend of Margaret Chalmers. Mrs. MeLehose 
was living apart from her husband, (then in the West Indies.) 
and had to maintain herself and children upon small resources 


and in consequent obscurity. She was grand-niece of Maclau- 
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rin, the mathematician, (a friend of Sir Isaac Newton,) and was 
cousin to Lord Craig. The circumstances in which Burns 
found himself at this date should be allowed a full considera- 
tion, in judging this episode in his history. The enigma of 
his future destination was far from being solved. Doubt and 
foreboding rested on his course. In the midst of bodily suf- 
ferings, with attendant mental depressions of the profoundest 
sort; now earnestly “reading his Bible;” now resolutely look- 
ing poverty, “iron-fisted oppression and contempt” fairly in 
the face, and bravely resolving to live down his ills; remorse- 
ful, penitent, despairing, he writes from his sick-room a series 
of letters to “Clarinda,” over the signature of “Sylvander,” 
which, at the outset, at least, can have had very little real 
meaning, except as we consider them a mere outlet for his 
pent-up feelings and fancies, for which a rhythmic or even con- 
versational expression was not permitted him. On his part 
the correspondence seems, even to the last, more a romantic 
fiction than any earnest reality, and might almost, like a novel, 
claim a volume by itself, rather than a place in his biography. 

His late visit to Athole House had brought him into ae- 
quaintance with a gentleman from whom he did not now dis- 
dain to ask the favor of his influence with the ruling powers to 
secure him a place. The Earl of Gleneairn, one of his earliest 
Edinburgh friends, was also addressed on this same subject. 
All hope of better promotion having vanished, his wishes now 
began to take a definite shape, and he accordingly made an ex- 
plicit request for support in his application to the Commis- 
sioners of Excise, for an appointment as a guager, or exciseman. 

From Mossgiel, which he reached in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, 1788, he proceeded a day or two after, to Dumfries- 
shire. This journey, the third of his visits to that quarter on 
this business, was undertaken with no very certain prospect, or 
even purpose, as would seem, of contracting for a farm-lease. 
The result of his visits, however, was a more favorable impres- 
sion of the Nithsdale lands, and an offer to the proprietor for 
the proffered farm. Returning thence, he left Mossgiel soon 
after for another visit to Edinburgh, during which he closed a 
bargain for the farm ealled Ellisland, obtained an order from 
the Exeise Board for his instruction in the duties of his prom- 
ised office, and effected a settlement at last with his publisher. 
This was. indeed, a series of decisive steps forward—a closing 
up of the various events of a dilatory period, and a complete 
preparation for that on which he was ente) ing. He re ceived, 
as the net profiton his new volume, after defraying his expenses 
at Edinburgh and on his tours, about four hundred pounds 
sterling. Half of this sum he advanced to his brother Gilbert, 
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to relieve him from embarrassment on account of the Mossgiel 
lease, now left exclusively on the latter’s hands. With the 
remaining moiety the poet was to begin life anew at Ellis- 
land. 

Now lawfully wedded to Jean Armour, it is a pleasant thing 
to see him industriously employed in the first midsummer days 
at Ellisland, getting in his crops, and, above all, preparing a 
neat and comfortable dwelling into which to remove his fam- 
ily. 

Burns was keenly sensitive to impressions from without. 
His emotions were a boiling sea, which no earthly voice could 
calm, and no inner pilot confidently expect to ride in safety. 
In this passional, impressional strength, lay indeed his power; 
but also, without self-control, there was therewith a compen- 
sating weakness. 

The earlier biographers of the poet, writing during the life- 
time of Jean, have treated his relations to her with commend- 
able delicacy. But in passing almost silently over so import- 
ant an clement in his subsequent career, they have left out of 
view what should not now, at least, be overlooked. Di spite 
the ingenious pleas and palliations of Professor Wilson, every 
one who carefully observes the course of events with the poet 
thus far, must be painfully conscious that his first connection 
with Jean Armour bodes no eood : and when the drama at 
length culminates in their marriage, there can be but few who 
do not sadden at the thought of that perverseness which made 
the step necessary. When we think of Margaret Chalmers, of 
Isabella Lindsay; when we remember even poor Highland 
Mary; (for quite diverse were her mind and education, too, 
from Jean’s, and no one can, for a moment, believe it possible 
for Mary to have endured a reproach like hers;) when we call 
to mind with what an eagerness he cherished even such intel- 
lectual sympathy as that of “ Clarinda;” we cannot wonder 
that he, at times, seemed almost despairingly conscious of 
having formed a disadvantageous alliance, despite the * deep- 


pra ' 
t 


rooted affection” which he avows. He sadly felt. as repeatedly 


“a 
appears in his letters of this and subsequent date, that some 
apology was needed for the step which he had taken. His 
justification is honorable to his heart; yet it is, after all, the 
unfortunate, the fatal plea of necessity, based upon his own mi 


conduct. In his private note-book he states this in plain 
words. Writing to Mr. Beno, he Says: 


***God knows my choice was as random as blind-man’s buff." Abou 
the same time, he wrote to Margaret Chal ! ‘} n truly v that. 


the nobler feelings of my soul; I will not say 2 , but 
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Lady Mackenzie and Miss Chalmers. When I think of you—hearts 
the best, minds the noblest of human kind—unfortunate even in the 
shades of life—when I think I have met with you, and have lived 
more of real life with you in eight days than I can do with almost 
anybody I meet with in eight years—when I think on the improbability 
of meeting you in this world again—I could sit down and cry like a 
child! ” 

What stronger expression could a laudable yearning after 
more cultivated society take? It is painful to add, what seems 
well attested, that Jean cannot have really had for him. at the 
outset—despite their too intimate relations—a great amount 
of devotion, or even of respect. She had spurned him from 
her, under circumstances which made this the strangest of all 
acts; and the fact stands fairly recorded by a biographer 
particularly charitable towards her, (Mr. Chambers,) that, 
though twice the mother of his children, unwed, she even at 
last preferred another. Jean proved, indeed, to be a kind, 
good wife, all his remaining days, a silent, much-enduring, all- 
forgiving woman; to her praise be all this recorded; but she 
must have been, withal, a woman of no great streneth of char- 
acter, or of any striking qualities that fitted her to fix the 
admiration of a man like Robert Burns. 

Though distracted this time with many eares, he did not 
wholly cease to write; and now—what seems not to have be- 
fore occurred to him, numerous as had been the objects of such 
compliments—he has a poem for his Jean. During the season, 
he contributes some of his choicest songs to Johnson’s “ Mu- 
scum.” Of this date are: “Of a’ the Airts the Wind ean 
slaw:” “ Verses in Friars’ Curse Hermitage;” “The Day Re- 
turns;” “First Epistle to Mr. Graham of Fintry,” (on whose 
friendship and patronage he was still founding hopes for a 
more anspicious future;) * The Lazy Mist;” “ Auld Lang Syne; 
and “My Bonnie Mary.” Ilis despondent tone of mind par- 
ticularly appears in his “ Friars’ Curse,” and “The Lazy 
Mist.” of which last a farmer once said to Allan Cunningham: 
‘Tl never wish to hear it sung again: it is enough to make 
me quit plough-hilts and harrow, and turn hermit.” It was 
from his inmost heart that Burns lamented: 


The principal poems written by him during the last three 
years at Ellisland, were: “ Verses on a Wounded Hare;” 
“Willie Brewed a Peck 0’ Maut;” “To Mary in Heaven;” 
‘Epistles to Mr. Graham of Fintry;” “Tam o’ Shanter,” (his 
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chief work at Ellisland, written the year before his departure 
thence;) and “ Lament of Mary Queen of Scots.” His Ellisland 
days and years were mingled sunshine and cloud. With con- 
genial associates around him, and with occasional visits to Ed- 
inburgh—where, indeed, the great ones, with some few excep 
tions, seem to have forgotten him, or to have ignored their 
first greetings of the peasant as an ungenteel weakness, but 
where he had yet many agreeable friends whom he could re- 
gard without jealous distrust. 

Burns removed to Dumfries in December, 1791. He was 
busied here with his excise calling alone; the scenes of his 
activity being essentially those with which he was already fa- 
miliar in his divided labors of the last two or three years. 
These were idle days for him likewise—seasons for poetic con 
templation, for favorite walks, for convivial meetings. Though 
little affected that way hitherto, he was now kindling with the 
new enthusiasm everywhere aroused by the revolution in 
France. From this time onward, with a strong sympatliy 
for the demoeratie side, such as had strengthened with his 
years—quite independently of any foreign incitement—and 
with his searcely concealed jealousy of rank, wealth, and learn- 
ing, for some time past growing into a positive habit, he mani- 
fested also an increased proclivity towards unimproving asso- 
ciations. Young students of law and medicine, too, and mer- 
chants’ clerks, flocked about him, enticing him with drink, that 
they might the more freely and joyously share his wit and in- 
spired talk. 

Despite obvious motives of prudence, he used great freedom 
of speech, regarding the warlike policy now contemplated by 
the government towards the dominant powers at Paris. He 
also warmly favored the domestic policy of the party then in 
opposition, and freely denounced publie men who stood high 
in favor with the ministry. Aside from these drawbacks, he 
was fairly in the line of promotion to a supervisorship, which 
would add not a little to his salary, as well as to the respect- 
ability of his station. This advancement he fondly hoped. 
And yet to the imprudences we have mentioned, he added the 
poem, “ Here’s a Health to them that’s Awa’,” whieh, if known 
in high circles at the time, must have raised a storm at the 
expense of the luckless bard. Rumor, indeed, had him per- 
emptorily dismissed; and he himself states, a few months later, 
that such an issue of the affair was only averted by the influ- 
ence of Mr. Graham of Fintry, to whose clemeney he especially 
appealed. His hope of the supervisorship again revived, and 
perhaps never afterwards wholly forsook him. But the promo- 
tion never came. 
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The naturally strong constitution of the poet was already 
heecoming impaired, Ere this he had several times been pros- 
trated—usually for a brief period—with illness. His old 
complaint of the heart had not lefthim. His habits are getting 


o be such as rather to aggravate the disease. “ Occasional 


hard drinking.” he writes to Mr. Dunlop, ‘is the devil to me.” 
This kind of exeess he well enou 


t 


eh understood the effects of, 

id he had before declared that every such indulgence was 
ympensated by “a slice of his constitution.” 

During the first half of thi year 17:4, Burns seems to have 

1 in a wretched state of mind. Some time previously, after a 

f rather intimate friendship, he had fallen out with Mr. 

1 Mrs. Walter Riddell. of Woodley Park, (below Ellisland on 

the Nith, more than half way to Dumfries,) and from that date 

e had evidently been in no very good odor with the more 

Cc iltivate | soe) ty ol Du nfries. lor his part he eomes to have 


} 


no very sweet terms or temper for “ respectable people.” and is 


idly out of humor with the world, as well as with himself. 
(iradually, however, this darkness broke away. There came 
also to be somewhat of a social reaction in his favor: his really 
elarine offences, after penanee, being ho longer treasured 


rainst him. He still writes pleasing songs—some of the last 
ishes of the wasting light being not the least brilliant among 
brightest of all. He meekly wears the literary honors 
ied him by none—patiently as he may, enduring all the 
orrows of his lot, and the stings, also, of a conscience that 





qaoes not lorsake him. He i far from peace. His days are 


? ot 


. : , es gthtdta. , 
Some loss of sel{ respect, some sense ol INncomMpatioOiiil V, must 


] 


» Ls . ' 
attend his work of 


wing ale-casks and malt-vats—of licens 
ing the transport of spirits, stamping leather, keeping an eye 
on eandle manufaeturers, and seeing that no evasion or viola- 
tion of the excise laws, to the detriment of the king’s revenue, 

iould pass undetected. With faithful zeal, yet with no inhu 
man rigors—he is not a man for work like that—he continues 
onin the tread-mill round. Solitary walks and the composition 


Ol -“OnVvs 


i 


we his chief delights of a healthful kind. By his 


east, he hopes to be remembered, now that all his 


lvrics at | 
more ambitious schemes of drama, opera, and autobiographie 
“ Poet’s Progress.” have to be given up. Yet all these recrea- 
tions and labors, too, approach their end. 

In the early summer of 1795, the poet’s health became seri- 
ously impaired—beyond those oceasional attacks which had 
themselves excited in him, many times, the worst apprehensions. 
The darkness that now sadly settled upon his mind was but 
the “ foregathering ” of a more permanent night, closely im- 
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pending. In the spring of this year, he had said, “I am 
beginning to feel as if | were soon to be an old man.’ From 
October until the following January, (1796,) he was confined 
to his room. The earlier part of the latter month, however, 
found him decidedly convalescent. Just at this crisis, he had 
the temerity to meet a convivial party at the Globe Tavern, 
where all care—that of his own health withal, in the joy he 
felt at its returning presence—was thrown to the winds. 
Exposure to the night air—prolonged, alas! as we need not 
repeat—on his homeward way, gave hima deadly chill. Rheu- 
matic fever followed. Though he kept his bed but for a week 
or two, the effects were more lasting. His appetite began 
permanently to fail. His trembling hand and voice, on occa- 
sion of any unusual effort or emotion, betrayed the serious work 
going on within his frame, hastening its dissolution. During 
the spring, he was scarcely recognized by some of his former 
Ayrshire friends, in the “slovenly-looking man of sickly as- 
pect,” as he walked along the street. 

An unusually beautiful May brought its gladsome influences ; 
but on the poet they fell without healing. His friends had 
hoped that if he could live through the spring months, summer 
would restore him. But no favorable change appeared. For 
a few days Burns seemed to be getting better at Brow. The 
hope, nevertheless, proved to be delusive. His last poem—the 
beautiful song, “* Fairest Maid on Devon Banks,” was composed 
at this gloomy epoch. The subject was Charlotte Hamilton, 
to whom, and to the happy days spent at Harvieston, while in 
the auroral freshness and in the noontide glow of his fame, 
his thoughts now turned back with melancholy pleasure. On 
the 18th, after suffering from a new attack of fever, he returned 
to Dumfries, unhelped by salt-water, sea-breeze, or country air. 
His children, whom kind neighbors had taken in charve for 
these disynal days, were called in to look upoa the living 
countenance of their father for the last time. With these 
dear ones about his bedside—in a state of mind hovering be- 
tween sane consciousness and feverish wildness—without a 
calm word to assure us of what was passing in his soul, he 
gently sunk into unending sleep. 

As a seer, penetrating the mysteries of the universe, repro- 
ducing to our eyes its beauties; as an inspired watcher on the 
towers of time, proclaiming the future to his race; but none 
the less as a man tried and suffering, involved in constant 
struggles with the world within and without; the career of 
Burns has an abiding and inexhaustible attraction for human 
hearts. The man of genius is humanity concentrated. In 
him the race stands represented. He is the noblest, the 
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brightest, the best—with a mixture, an unseparated dross, 
always of the frailest and darkest—of all that is in human 
souls. The faults of our bard must take their place in the 
sombre background of the picture we form of him, as, too 
truly, in every likeness of the great. In all cases, these shades 
are more or less deepened; perhaps in few is there less of the 
dismal hue—in one place or another—than here. 

An artistic poet, in strict sense, he was not. He had intu- 
itive knowledge of men and manners, and the power to repro- 
duce these in natural pictures. [le caught, as if from afar, 
through the darkness of an ungenial period, the gleam of truer 
principles that were to lead men into a better state, and in- 
fused this liberal spirit into all that he wrote. A messenger 
of the new, he spared not the false and the dead, but hastened 
their removal out of sight. Such form as these impulses took 


—like the erystallizing shapes of nature, sometimes most per- 
fectly symmetrical, sometimes irregular and incomplete, but 
always unique and beautiful—were left in their native orig- 
inality, sufficing for his purpose if they but expressed what 
he was vearning to say. The form and the substance were 
neither borrowed nor artificial. He has no epie aspiration, 
choosing lofty themes, magnificently planning and ostenta- 
tiously executing. He breathes forth his simpler melodies as 
they rise and swell within his spirit. More homely subjects 
than some of his were never taken. He wrote much of that 
which lay immediately about him, finding beauty even in ma- 
terials the most prosaic and common to other eyes. He obeyed 
the inspired impulse given through that which he saw, and 
knew, and felt—tnere in his rustic seclusion, away from all 
worldly show and glitter, imprisoned, as it were, in an obscure 
corner, with only humble hearts around him, and the grand 
presence of nature. 

Occupying an intermediate space between the two great 
literary groups, one of which, gilded with courtly pomps, 
graced the beginning of the last century; while the other, 
grafted on no ancient stock, but striking deep its own root, and 
drawing its life from the heart of nature and humanity, sprang 
into birth at the close of the same centennial period; Burns 
stands independent and alone; slightly influenced by the men 
of the first era—strongly influencing those of the last. Nature 
set him apart as a favorite on whom, for the time, to bestow 
all her fondness. 

The gift of marvellous utterance appeared even in his com- 
mon conversation. Men the most illiterate, the most humble, 
the most rude, would gather about him as he went abroad, lis- 
tening, delighted and spell-bound, to his voice. In the highest 
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of all cultivated cireles in his native land his sway was no less 
conspicuous. Whether in painting manners, in delineating 
character, or in exhibiting images to the senses, everything he 


touches is clear, true, and in bold relief. No hazy atmosphere, 
no mists rest on his landscapes. No uncertain or accidental 
hue disfigures his portraits. 

His humor is genial and hearty, with an eminently national 
flavor, for the most part, but none the less cosmopolitan in its 
charm. No one minor characteristic, we may say, has. con- 
tributed more to the strong hold he has upon the hearts of his 
own countrymen in particular. Hven his poems of a strictly 
local character, in which this element prevails, though never 
thought of by him but as of the most ephemeral sort. are, by this 
quality, petrified and made enduring and universal. 

To many his provincial dialect has been a stumbling-block. 
But he sueceeded best by its occasional use, and did well to 
adhere to nature therein, despite other counsels. In many of 
his finest poems it is used but scantily, and in none does it ap- 
pear without good reason, or fail to serve a genuine purpose. 
Only a slight familiarity, in all cases, removes its inconvenience. 
To read Shakespeare even, and much more, Spenser and Chau- 
cer, one needs a glossary. We can afford to take similar pains 
with a not unworthy successor. We associate with it that pas- 
sion of patriotism which glows through his verse, and we re- 
member that no heroine of his love had a more sincere, if any 
one such constant, devotion as his dear native Scotland. 

A commemorative tablet, set up in honor of a deceased cham- 
pion, should rather name his chief victories than recount how 
they were won, or detail their results. So let us not dwell 
critically on the several poems of Burns. At this stage of his 
fame such a work would be superfluous. The world knows the 
beauties, and has weighed the merits, of the pastoral named 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and of its marvellous comple- 
ment, “Tam o’ Shanter;” which, together, as corresponding 
hemispheres, present an epitome of human life. The world 
knows, too, “ The Holy Fair,” that pilloried exposure of hy- 
pocrisy, exhibiting also a segment of humanity, with its mixed 
elements actually and visibly at work; “ Death and Dr. Horn- 
book,” irresistible in its satirie mirth. “The Vision,” a sub- 
lime, but improbable prophecy, already fulfilled; “The Brigs 
of Ayr,” opulent in imagery, character, humor, wisdom; “ The 
Twa Dogs,” with its powerful touches upon the various chords 
of mortal experience. Not less worthy of their renown are 
his Epistles to Sillar, Smith, Simpson, Lapraik, and other 
friends, in which some of his best passages are to be found. 
Nor need any reader be reminded of such pieces as “‘ A Winter 
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Dirge,” more mournful than any lament of ocean winds; the 
touching verses, “To a Mouse,” full of proverbial treasures; 
the “ Lines to a Daisy,” more than tropical product of the 
rugged acres of Mossgiel; or the brilliant fairy company of 
Songs, among which the favorites are so many, and for which 
every hearth and every heart has a welcome and a home. 
Every line he has left us, almost, has its unique character, and 
each poem, whether long or short, its abiding power. 

When we consider Burns more especially as a man—how he 


lived, strugeled., loved, died: What economy he used of hi 


great endowments; how he attempted to reeoncile hi 
cately-strung spirit to the harsh dissonances of this life and of 
his own heart, and with wha ecess, We Cannot but recret 
it him, 


and sigh over his untimely fate. Though so gifted, so noble 


much in his own conduct and in the cireumstanees abor 
in soul, so famous for all time, he waged a sore warfare in this 
world. and fell at last, apparently the worse for the econfliet. 


1 


Enrolled by Thomas Carlyle in a select list of heroes, mig 


nt it 
not rather be truly said that, while he needed no virtue more 
than true heroism, there was none which, in all his later life 
he more lamentably lacked ? 

Living even in the ardor and freshness of perennial youth, 
the chills of age were not permitted to touch his spirit, or to 
dim the perpetual verdure and bloom which wreathe his im- 
mortal brow. Of the thirty-seven years of his life, it is note- 
worthy that the first twenty-three—extending to the time of 
his disastrous undertakings at Irvine—constitute the most reg- 
ular, sedate, conforming period of all; that during this time. 
his genius remained chiefly latent: and that even his boyhood, 
as well as his youth, may almost be said to have been projected 
onward to a subsequent date. From his twenty-fourth year 
until his marriage and settlement at Ellisland, a period of five 
vears, his genius assumed the mastery over him; he condensed 
into his intense experience the life and the emotions of every 
stage of man’s earthly being, making up for lost years of hoy- 
hood and youth, and anticipating the wisdom and profound 
observation of the maturest age. Over this period rest the 
charms of romance—the wildness of convivial mirth, the 
with its days; and mingled with all were dismal shades also 
the darkest with the brightest. The remaining years which 


splendor of song, the luminous horizon of hope, are interwoven 


close his career have somewhat of the archangel still—are 
crowned by some of the best fruits of his inspiration—yet we 
painfully feel that the wings are no longer spread for a soaring 
flight, but rather to break an impending fall. 

So strangely mixed and portioned, by a power not of earth 


Vol VI NO, XI ‘ 








or of man, were the elements of a life illumined—to mortal 
eyes apparently all but consumed—by the mysterious flame of 
genius. 


Arr. VI lL. The Lift nd Career ¢ li} lndré, Ac. By Wh 
SARGENT Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 

2 Th laf and Career of Je An ladré, 1, jula nl-Gi nere / ( i the B us > 
ish Army. By James L. Henperson, Esq. London. 1856 

3. The Life of Benedict Arnold, Bric er-General of the British Arma 
London 1849. F 


THERE are two types of character which in the battle-march 
of humanity control the lists of honor and fame. Ranging 
under the first are the men who belong to their own era, live 
for it, aggrandize it. They represent individual, national 
traits. All great and noble souls are numbered here. 

The second embodies those whom accident has elevated. 
They inhere to no particular time, are types of the race 
rather than of nationalities. The impersonations of imagina- 
tion, the * Tom Jones” and “ Gil Blas,” are of this kindred. 
They coil themselves into human sympathies—for they are of 
us, children of Adam, offspring of all climes, walking with the 
Pharaohs and Patres, Medes, Parthians, and dwellers in Mes- 
opotamia. Heroic seldom, they owe all their adornment to 
the gilt and paste of circumstance. Millions of mortals, wholly 
their peers, have gone down to forgotten graves, simply be- 
cause human memory has its limits, and history, fickle as for- 
tune, is chary of its favorites. Yet, as every fairly-written 
novel charms us, even though the man be Uncle Tom or plain 
Adam Bede, so would their lives and acts, wisely written, ele- 
vate them also above the “ low Bedford level” of oblivion into 
the cathedral eminence of characters that guide or warn. 

No one better illustrates this last type than John André. 
His life is connected with the history of our revolution; yet 
that connection is purely accidental. There is nothing spe- 





cific in his living, no deep resolve, no marked, individual echar- . 
acteristic, such as should make him a requisite figure in the 
picture. Apart from the peculiar head-dress, the velvet 


breeches, and high hose—mere trappings of the age—he might 
as readily have played his part in the tenth or the nineteenth 
century. Arnold, on the other hand, cannot be erased from 
the canvas without destroying the effect. He is of the for- 
mer,class by virtue of his depth of vice. His treason was only 
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possible by the pecpliarity of his time. André belongs rather 


to romance literature. The true stand-point of judging him 
as a living man in a great and suggestive age is perhaps that 
of the circulating library. Viewed from such vantage-ground, 
his eareer would appear natural and coherent. There is love, 
desp ‘ration, the battle-field, the boudoir, sudden death. The 
plot possesses eapabilitic s sufficiently unique to give distinetive 
features. It is again and again “ truth stranger than fiction.” 
One feels inelined, after reading the bulky pages of Sargent, 
to shut up the volume and say, “Ah, well! but you know it is 
not true.” Henee women we ep over him, all quick imagina- 
tions soften into sympathy or murmur querulously of injustice. 
Washington shares in the blame. Why could he not gener- 
ously have proffered pardon? Why not permit André to be 
shot? 

What such maudlin sentimentality is worth is the riddle 
of historians. To compare large things with small, recall the 
tears that have been shed over Mary Queen of Scots, over 
Charles the First, over the Duke d’Enghein. Yet the alterna- 
i the first was another bloody Mary; of the second, Car- 
dinal Laud; of the third, t 


tive of 
he Bourbons; rule of the few, iron- 
heeled despotism, erinding down the rights ot twenty millions. 
Without entering minutely into the secret history of the times, 
it appears probable that the safety of America hung upon the 
sternness of Washington. <A falling off in firmness, a mo- 
ment’s audience to the syren voice of me rey, and the prestige 
of Independence would have been seriously impaired, state 
necessity, Which is above all law, required and consecrated 
sacrifice. 
The year 1769 is an important epoch in the life of John 
André. Before it all is uncertain, hypothetical. The honor 
of his birth-place pendulates doubtfully between Southampton 
ind London. Even the month of his birth has passed out of 
the memory of “ Dry-as-Dust.” The spot where he first lisped 
A, B, C, where the mystery of the Py thagorean table was con- 
quered, and amo trundled through its infant tenses, is as fleet- 
ing and intangible as the garden of the Hesperides. Enough 
is known to assure us that the English schools, whether Hack- 
ney or Westminster, were diligently improved, as, to a mind 
quick, receptive, retentive, was inevitable. He was next sent 
to Geneva—so stands the tradition—where he appears to have 
spent some years, perfecting himself in all modern accomplish 
ments; at once linguist, artist, musical amateur, deep reader 
in popular literature, and a singular lover of mathematics—at 


] 
} 


iin the limited ecirele of tl 


c 


e science of escarpment 
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But here his studies ceased. So far and no farther could 
he go. That an elder son should be fittingly educated, were 
well; but that he should grow to despise the fountain of this 
education, was not to be thought of. His father, a thrifty 
Turkish merchant—as his brothers were beside him, with an- 
other son and three daughters, one of marriageable age very 

turally felt his estate insuflicient to permit John to indulge 
in : Ly other pul suit than that which had eonduced to his own 
prosperity. Therefore, de spite military geometry and pro 
pective belles-lettres, he was plac d—a mere boy of sixteen 
in his father’s ecounting-room. 

In April of this year, however, his father died, and John, 


ircely seventeen vears of age, became atonee head of the family 


and master in the |! ereditary business. The youth André ap 
pears at this time both precocious and backward. His educa- 


tion, for that century and his station in life, was extremely 
liberal. The influence of mother and sister is also marked. 


Added to this, he was a prelly boy. A portrait still preserved 
epresents him with features exquisitely regular, a complexion 
waxen, almost girlish; here and there lines of thoughtfulness 
sadness eyen, but none of the harsh masculine bars of self-love: 

lip placid, but firm, willing to aet, willing to wait; the 
e pensive, sorrowful, lustrous; altogether such ahead as one 


would give to the hero of a novel, but seare¢ ly fitted to float 
safely through the turbid waters of eighteenth-century life. 
The circle wherein he moved was ealeulated to give a further 
tone to a bias already great. Moreover, he had stepped from 
the first form of the school-room to his father’s desk without 
that preparatory social discipline which tempers and checks 
the ebullitions of early faney. Accordingly, in the fall of this 
very year, while his mother was airing her widow robes in the 
quiet watering-places of Buxton and Matlock, the young Gene 
van student was making his first essay in the expression of 
that passion which, since Hero swam the Hellespont, has not 
wanted followers. 

Honora Sneyd, a beautiful girl of some sixteen summers. 
blue-eyed and golden-haired, “a face flooded with expression, 
beauty and grace, sensibility and goodness,” saw him but to 
be loved. She had early lost her mother, and was now the 
ward of Rev. Mr. Seward, canon in the cathedral chureh of 
Litchfield. His daughter, Anne Seward, somewhat of a blue, 
was particularly suited, from her more mature age and social 
connections, to act as confidante and adviser. Buxton was 
their summer resort; and here André met them. Miss Seward, 
whose poetic tastes and habitudes cannot be better described 
than in lines of her own, 


* Soft as the spirit of the vernal morn,” 
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was at once conquered by the ready wit 
complishments of the eocki 


and multifari 








us ae 
( ( itine-roo clerk: and tak 
ing him under protection, threw her powerful influence into th 
trembling seale. 
When a fiery young man whose talk ol W 3 
and song, meets a romantie girl, not spoiled by the spirit of 
‘ogu (ry, it Is Casy to pl pues results. With “4 ul ] re of 
euile—tresh from the reading of “ Clarissa,” and thi 
j ing influence of an »ble-souled English I other il hes 
ver old and a heart wholly yo he warmly prosecuted | 
uit. The sky the a s she With stan | tiv 
halmy twilight,” the eet Septem) i) es COO around 
their poetry f changed into love Had the eld \ 
dré bequeathed a larger estate to | n. had Ho 
foolish in practice as she 1 inguine in thought, th 
ef West Point might have oided. Could k 
ealize that an obscure life, the quiet duty of « 
calm endurance of yn he re as herote, doi \ 
ore Christian than the doubtful paths of fame! B 
ow-a-di nor Was it ( y 4 a a. Ther 
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fa And disquiet spirit was his worst enen 
ith Honora. she urged hi to east aside all thouel 
ilitarv lif id d ote himself to the eount \ 
field they parted, having ai wed a correspo) 
wing mutual and eternal friendship. André’s intin r 
Miss S$. was natural enough on prudential grounds; but th 
othe ind nobler co leration. This lad 5 the 
tra ¢ i vill ralaxv of literature Without eata- 
1oeu Y MIMO! tal ! vy sufhi to ention that °‘ RB eC 
(rarad Darw was one ott tellar thron Whi ( ucl 
| tit rite ( child tories tal Vi ins « ( 
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is no need of telling us of “ John André by a small coal fire, 
in a gloomy compting-room in Warnford Court; nothing so 
little as what he has been making himself, and in all probabil- 
ity never to be much more than he is at present.” How sadly, 
however, sounds the refrain of every letter! “But oh! my 
dear Honora! it is for thy sake only | wish for wealth, else 
this day should see me fling aside pen and carmine for an epau- 
and glory!” 
our was not far distant. This very year the House 
with amiable prudence, has voted that all cases 
of treason in the colonies shall be tried in England, and the 
Boston mob (Mareh, 1770.) come in contact with the British 
heli citizens falling dead on the open street. Yet 
neern not weary, love-lorn cher Jean. “ What is it to 


) > pu he writes, 


eld weavers can't be kept quis 


pton 


Llis mind is better ordered. Journeys to and from Cl 
0 Litehtield; 


liss Seward, 


prit of poetry, a second stolen visit 
these, and more. “Ah, Julia,” he writes to 
cold haa 7 of absenee is heavy upon the heart of youl 


I 
‘ 


lle is foreed to hammer into it } rpetually every 





oli argument that the magie wand of Hope can conju © 
up, viz., that every moment of industrious absenee advances 
hi j uurney you know whither.” 

In the spring of 1770, while Hutchinson was dragooning 
the turbulent democracy of Massachusetts, and Gates wrot 
ost confident letters to the Foreign Secretary, another 
mage appears upon the stage of this quiet country drama. 
One * Thomas Day, blackguard,” tall, round-shouldered, and 
pitted by the small-pox, but possessing what Mr. Edgeworth 
affi s to have been Miss Sneyd’s desire, “a reasoning mind,” 
surrendered, not, however, at diseretion, to the per rless beauty. 
Crotchety, with peculiar notions of home regulations—thous! 

hvac h many Ways, and blessed with the substantive 
vi of £1,200 1 vear—he was too much the ereature of 


theory to finally satisfy the Helen of Litchfield. His ad- 


dre es, however, were not immediately discouraged. Knough 
“e 


: . . ‘ 
Wi shown to satisfy André that the last link was sunacred 


ld him to the desk. 


We have no means of knowing the intensity of his suffering 


. ! ‘ 3 ' Se ar 

in this trving moment. It is an ordeal through which few 
y 7 ° ° 4 | . . 

young hearts pass without earrying to the grave withering 

trac of their agony. Weak inen, in such seasons, have flung 

tiv selye Mmto the ada k mvsteryv ot suiel le, Strona Tit 


> ' ' 
have forsaken country, fled to new lands, or hazarded all upor 
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he fiekle die-t ow of » hattle-field. That with him also its 
effect was powerful and his act instantaneous, seems indubita- 
le. There were famil prejud ces to counteract: mothe and 
sisters were not dispose 1 to humor an a hat might separate 
him from them for ev Neverthele rns his office to 
‘ of | unel lon M ren tth, LTT} ( ved his com- 
mission as Second Lieutenant in the Royal Fusileers. 
Immediately after this military appointment, we find him 
andering throu } Fran » j 


o an Prussia, and Germany. The 





1 { i hig tate of perfection by 
y ] : ] ] s 4 . ] > 
crim Frederic conqueror Ros h. led him to make 
. . 
G iy his ho Even t honor of intriguing tor the 
’ *} = ~ > + ] 
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our subject. Troops undisciplined, no ordnance, no army 
stores, prestige broken—not even a rampart to be dug, because 
a democratic State militia could not and would not see the 
utility thereof—he succeeded in seizing Chamblée, St. Johns, 
and finally Montreal. In St. Johns, acting as quartermaster 
to his regiment, was John André. 

Laneaster, Penn., had been selected, chiefly on account of its 
remoteness from the sea-board, as a proper depot for the recep- 
tion of British captive . Thither André was conveyed. [lis 
prison days seem to have been spent peacefully and wisely. 
He renewed his old recreation painting. Men not long ago 
were living who received from him their first lessons in this 

PGs Pome an iO” Alice there were, "—1 c over-oftic jousness of 
To y sympathizers rendered the Whigs less companionable to- 
wards the prisoners than they would otherwise have been. A 


] ; 


letter written in French subjected André to suspicion for no 


| ] ] , t 
other reason apparentiy than that no e could read it. it 
Was perhaps Cc ely aque to thi that shortly after he was re- 


move d to Carlisle. 


The capture of St. Johns took place in the fall of 1775. 


Washington was then laying siege to Boston, cutting off sup- 
plic s of wood and poultry from the Britis] occupants of thi 
city, remonstrating with Congress against depending on thi 
milit elll J rival clain between continental officers, op- 
posing the New England custom of giving a commission to any 
man who could recruit a company, ind writing letter after let- 


‘ eS wh 4 1 ! 
ter for ammunition. What speculators were to Napoleon, and 


to our present Secretary of War, that were they to the com- 
manding re rit ral of th ck di: \ : which we love Lo dee in heroic. 

Such a dearth of publie spirit,” wrote Washington, “ and such 
want of virtue, such stock-jobbing, and fertility to obtain ad- 
before, and pray 
God’s merey that | may never be witness Lo again.” 


a 


if one kind or another, 1 never saw 


, > 1 ’ ‘ . 1 ‘ . °4 

I} cloud ol gioom that overspre ad tii camp at Cambridge 
er ere “i ay 

had | i black enough, but now came glimpses of a brighte 


day. While André Was on | is Wily tO Lancast ¥ Dore hestel 


Heights were fortified, and English Percy, delayed by a vio 


‘ . ; ‘* ] . | | , 14 
lent eastern storm trom making an exeellentiv-planned assault 
saw too late the intrenchment trengtnened | yond hope ol 

. 3 
CsCALAaC. 


When Sir William Howe retreated from Boston peninsula 


and retired to Halifax Gen. L advanced on New York. Li 


. ; bap gi as 

entered 1 be rua OL The neXL VE a little before André wa 

removed to Carlisle. Nothin hows bette the cireles iy 
=) 

| Ls -*- . ¥ . 34 a 

which history moves thi aiiairs at ork tslanad. Precisely 


as Anderson stood by the voiceless Sumter guns, and, wl 
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one portion of the South was in a whirl of revolution, South- 
ern representative sand senators tarried, untouched, at Wash- 
ington, so did Gen. Clinton pause at New York to hold con- 
ference with Gov. Tryon Without molestation from the Com- 
mittee of Safety, though supported at this time by a corps of 
two thousand Connecticut volunteers. Yet he was then on 
his way to take command of the British forces in North Caro- 
lina! Very oddly writes Lee to Congress, “It is the most 
whimsical piece ol civility | ever heard of !” 

But the war fever was setting in. Men more clearly compre- 
hended the erisis. Lee persisted in fortifying Long Island; 
and when llowe with reinforeeme its, AaMOne whom came the 
Hessians, appeared before Staten Island, he found Washington 
already there, and no little preparation made to resist his prog- 
ress. 

André was now at Carlisle. Such removals were frequent 

nd necessary in the existing. condition of affairs. That his 

w residence was not wholls to his mind, is evident from his 
letter to Cope. . . . = . “My desire was to find a lodging 
where | could have him” (his young friend John, one of his 
artist students.) “ with me, and some quiet honest loyal lam- 
ily of Friends or others where he might be boarded. 
| have been able to find neither, and am myself in a tavern. 
The people here are no more willing to harbor us than thos 
of Laneaster at our first coming there.” His prison life, how- 
ever, Was not wholly disagreeable. Ile did hot surrender his 

ee 


parole, as did some of his fellow-officers, disgusted at patriot 
] 
| 


surveillance. “ Feet on window-sill, dogs by his side, reading,” 
is the picture which the biographe: vives us. Possibly he 
found some encouragement in the news from North River, as 
reolated slowly through the up-country villages. 

Phe battle of Brooklyn—another Bull Run, where we lost 
ihe d vio the same reason that McDowell did lack of cavalry 

though followed up by that inimitable retreat from Long 
Island, gave a disastrous complexion to the cause of the Revo- 
lution. The cowardly affair of Kipps Bay was quite as bad. 
Washington was driven from Kingsbridge and White Plains 
across North River, and out of Fort Lee. Fort Washington 


Vi taken, and with it nearly three thousand prisoner s. T 


he 
flying marel of Cornwallis through New Jersey, with the 
known disaffeetio of so many of the militia and eitizens, 


scemed to insure the speedy death of the rebellion. The sum- 


mel nad ll ean pale OF Howe, if contrasted with what was 
afterwards effected by himself or others, is worthy of all praise. 


Upon the cartel for a general exchange of prisoners nego- 
tiated at this time, André found himself released. Ile had 
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scarcely reported himself to headquarters ere the news arrived 
of the battle of Trenton. It was evident they had to deal 
with a foe whose slow and Fabian tacties were the result of 
necessity rather than will. The memoir which he had secretly 
drawn up, and a journal, filled with sketches, topographical 
and otherwise, which had accumulated on his hands, and on 
his departure from Carlisle had been smuggled through our 
lines, lifted him into an importance which was no more than 
his due. He at once received a captaincy in the 27th, and 
soon after rose to the position of aide-de-camp to Major-General 
Gray. 

Late in the summer of ’77 Howe determined to make a vig- 
orous attack on Philadelphia. Concealing his plans from 
even his own council, the fleet weighed anchor at Amboy and 
sailed south. Their next appearance was at the head of Elk, 
properly a northern limb of Chesapeake Bay. From Brandy- 
wine to Paoli Tavern, where André Gray—* No-flint-Gray "he 
was called thereafter—ordering his men to knock their flints 
from the gun-locks, charged “ Mad Anthony” Wayne 0 deci- 
sively and remorselessly that even that gallant officer was 


subjected to court-martial: from thenee to Germantown and 


Philadelphia it was a picture of a victorious march and a 
meritorious retreat, 

André was quartered at the house of Dr. Franklin. A let- 
ter is still extant in which Mrs. Roche, the philosopher’s 
daughter, complains to her father, “ A Capt. André took with 
him a picture of you which hung in the dining-room.” How- 
ever comfortable he might have been in new quarters, it wa 
not the season for rest. He was under Cornwallis at 
evacuation of Red Bank, a small but important earth-work on 
the right bank of the Delaware, commanding the shipping, 
and but a brief period before bravely defended against Dun- 
lop and his Germans. He also accompanied Gray and Howe 
in their desolating but unsuccessful. march on Valley Forge; 
where Lydia Darrach, at the adjutant-general’s key-hole, 
heard and carried to Washington the whole plan of the expe- 
dition. As winter came on the campaign quietly ended, and 
the whole city was given over to gayety. 


5 


Our young aide-de-camp was eminently social. His tastes 
were, as the times went, high: his accomplishments varied and 
conspicuous. With Darwin he had studied the loves of the 
flowers, and in that brilliant though sickly coterie he had 
attained to mature estimate of letters: to measure merit, and 
even to aim in equalling it. Knox, who, shortly after the eap- 
ture of St. Johns, occupied the same room with him for a 
night, remarked his complete familiarity with the range of 
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literature. Federalist Hamilton, who was by 

days, testified a to this. Yet he was too 
centleman—to use the sedate and self-respecting 

: of last-century fashion—t t the sharp points of intel- 
felt through the velvet touch of ordinary intercourse. 

} al ility, his com] nionableness, soon secured him city 
and made him an i porta { personage in he esprit 
The British officers had amused themselves with 

ls at Boston Howe's Strolling Company they called 


and it was pro} osed to re-establish the drama in 


I 
1 
I 


their new quarters. André’s versatility was at once called 

into requisition. Side-scenes, dummies, prologues 

tions, all felt the impress of his genius. The theatre was 
Css. ve n Whig lacie Lo attend. Tl e rush for 


eats was so great that men ventured to fee the doo keeper. 
J 
i 


’ 
er Philadelphia was evacuated a beautiful drop-seene, 


sone alt 
ing André pain 1d in large letters on the back, remained 

a souvenir. 

To André the best society in th city was free. He be- 
e acquainted with Miss Rodman and Miss Shippen. The 
‘ lady, especially, attracted him. Adams tells us that 

liviou nd i 

’s providence in the ri eof Massachusetts patri 


I 


not have behaved through their trials with so mach 


ther was “a re reasoning Woman,” 


and firmness.” ‘he father was a moderate Ameri 
» lady herself. rh, perhaps, sympathizi o ire the 


e, found no difficulty in gaining admission to the 


‘ 


‘xclusive royalist circles. A rapid intimacy sprang up, 
; 


° 7 
at parting. ripened into correspondence. llow closely 
ndship coneerns biograp! will be pereeived hereafter. 


J 
fier from André at 


arauding 


n. to detai 
] 
rs ot surrend 
— “1 ; } 
as very rig 


ime lapsing into the ridiculou 
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In society, his was the same careless gayety, kindly, humane, 
easy temper, and self-command. Visiting pretty girls at 
Staten Island, with Simeoe, courteous to the whole bevy of 
beauties on Ware and Pearl Streets ——*the finest model of 
manly beauty ever seen,” rising from Clinton’s aid, to deputy- 
adjutant, then to the adjutant-generalship. 


roses, 


It was a path of 

In literary cireles he was a weleome guest. A silly duel 
which took place between Howe and Gadesdale for 
stern men of a century ago were sometimes weak—afforded 
oceasion tor a je ahd, sprit. 


even 


Of greater influence was a pas- 
quinade on the conduct of the French and Americans at New- 
port. Everybody knows how irregular, to say the least, was 
the movement of the French admiral. All New England was 
chafing at the fickleness of D’Estaing. 


At the moment when 
probable 


victory hovered over our banners, scrupulous red- 
tape, from the saloons of St. Cloud, prevented additional lustre 
to the revolutionary record. André seized the occasion, and 
flung off another of his cold jests. It was not well balanced. 
It irritated, without effecting any object. A specious and 
insidious hit at the small aid whieh had aecrued to Ameriea 
from France would not have been without result. But this 
was false to all political effeet. Yankee Doodle, from English 
travesties, was not over agreeable to New England ears. His 
“Dream,” a prose relation that found its Way into Livingston’ 
Gazette, was of far inferior worth. But the “ Cow Cha 
which appeared in the same paper, is better known. It wa 
this that made him a name outside of the English lines. It 
has some exquisite stanzas, 


His reference to the refugees 
many of whom were honorable but misguided men, is 
by much feeling. Yet one is led to doubt 
face of the evident sins of the poem. 


! | 
MirKhead 


its genuineness, in 
There is a meanness in 
its taunts at the trades. Wayne was a tanner, another gen- 
eral had been a doctor, a third a hatter, and this beautiful 
Adonis made that the worthiest target for his lance. It 


shows 
the influence of cireumstanees, 


and how foppish he had he- 
come. At this very moment the French at the West Indies 
were destroying what little family property remained, and lh 
and his were di pendents on the British treasury for their all! 
It was in the spring of 1779 the correspondence commenced 
which, whether it honors or dishonors André, is his only pass 
port to history. Benedict Arnold, now at 


the mature age of 
forty, Was a 


’ hitter and a disappointed man. To those who 
believe in hereditary transmission, the seeret of his early 
life and his later sin assumes a new aspect. His father wa 
In every respect a bad 


| citizen. His own boyhood preserves 
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nothing beautiful, with much that is repulsive. 
Arnold felt this, and as he grew in years 
might against it. The 
door. He was destitute 


We think that 
fought as best he 
fiend, however. was always at 


of an adequate balancing power. 


i] 
thie 


In the absenee of 


f any great controlling moral principle, he 
feigned to substitute the emotions of honor, ambition, patriot- 
Sih. Such a character is not born for the school of adver sity. 
Success could ehasten, but failure must destroy. Ile was 
lerchant, nay i 


igator, bankrupt; painfully wandering from de- 
ective vision through devious wavs, till Perey rode out of 
Boston and the battle of Lexington turned the leaf of 
Thereafter he was a changed man. 
Allen, at Lake Champlain. in the arduous march through 
Maine to Quebec, in the Canadas, at Danbury, at Crown 
-oint, at Belhman’s Heights, was wholly superb. He exhibited 
n enduranee, an organizing spirit, an ¢ nterprise and fire, that 
marked him as the best fichtine general in the Amerieai 
When we reflect 


history. 
lis conduet with Ethan 


army. 


how deficient our army then w: and 


d in 
truth always has been, in capable officers, we « hetter esti- 
mate his de sert. Tl c pop lar VOIe was lol mut the 
politician disliked him Not that they wer po sed of 

ich vulture acuteness as to smell treason. He was hated b 

‘cause he would not be a tool: so they slighted him by pro- 
tions of his juniors in rank and his inferiors in military 
lity. They disputed his monetary ae 


‘ounts: refused fh 
ast foreed to acknowledee his n 
erudgingly and under protest. Meanwhile, Arnold, 
1 | ! and harassed by congressional int 
ference, was sudden!y appointed to : delicate and cost y post 
in Philadelphia. ; 
To his diffi 


fliculties with the 


\ 


— » ni at Saas 
Governor of the} eC 


Ldaed 
in unfortunate marriage alliance, which he was busy in econ- 
tracting. The same Miss Shippen, whom we have rT oned 
iis inti te with y ndré was now the object of Arnold's uit. 
He saw no other way of attaining to her hand than by an im- 
erjial establishment. Augmented expenses, growing unpopu- 

rity, political imbroglios, a social connection which brought 
him in contact with all the Tories of the city, pore vided in 
biasing i nind not overstrong or deep. He seems 0 have 
¢rappled with all the conditions of his act. The vawning 
abyss did not affright him; vet he hesitates at the brink. The 


iN. 
French government was interrogated 
venal Ame 


than Repub 


It were better to be a 
‘an than a traitor. In this, he had done no more 
icans, but a little later, were prepared to do in 
order to defeat the Federalists. The answer received in return 


to his application was not what Arnold 


i 
a: 
i 


had anticipated. It 





signed * Gustavus,’ written in ¢ 


gered style, and containing valuable informatio 


movements of our army. reached Clinton a 
ttending its delivery, its evid 
is Imagination, and open 


‘nwilling to lower hims 
De he summoned André, and bade 
W het! 


iether André saw anything 
he t isk, Cannot now be de tel mine d Yet 


’ 
btil} 


picable it were hard to imagine. Th 
tl iambles and slave-pen. 
of “ready money,” 
completion of the pl 
André 
3 ab! ‘(0 st ttl * your conmere 
irties. Such phrases had 
‘the comptin 
mories connected itl 
pleasant , 
only in 
ject with avidity. 


1 


advancing upon New York, LOOK position 
} 
i 


Though a mere feint to dis 
hh, it m Oy i 
ults. W 


operations, Arnold arrived at the e; 


tract th 
+ 3s 


Lina certain contingency be fol] 
, , ‘ , . , 
ie the General-in-Chiel \ 


of the left was t onee tendered him. 
r leaded 
lant assault I Qu ec, AS an Is 
erence ot the less re sponsible post of Wi ={ Poin ° { 
, ° . : 


ned and puzzled at this inexplicable Whim of a man 


VELiida ah 


AC 





11] 


nevertheiess, consented to the 


jul *K eye saw ata vlanee the object of this ma 

noeuvre. If ever Arnold would be of value to him, it was now. 
André had already opened espondence with Mrs. Ar 
to bring the affair to a cri- 

are too brief to do justice to 
No one needs be reminded 


. RE ys 
as lmmediately ail 


limits of this 


’ ) 
de: t 


lat at thea 


} 
troops wert 


} 
i 
he Continental 


pros eh 
> to be 
needful for defence; 
led paths, might achieve 
documents concealed 
izly assumed, he went 
son with Smith as cuid 
ing him. just 


i 
ry 
) 


ide; 

hefore 

three playing 

road wound: men 

en or patriots, 

he how he blundered, 

Arnold, finally dismounted, and ib- 

he West Point papers discovered; 

ands of Col. Tallmadge, and, 

r| av wrote 

Nn the trial: S 

very fortress he had hoped 
~ ot 


- of his escort on the 


his now all-vanished 
majors and brigadiers-general, 
Steuben. Knox, was convened, 

nd subject to the penalty af 

in extenuation: sending up 

Smith, cunning and loyal, ready 
white black in André’s behalf, all 
ishington refused to see him; re- 
in the presence of pub- 
though stout-hearted 
waited in the camp. The 
1a burns in the memory 


iment, 


itl 


of 
ore pregnant with fate than 


iw week's agony by 
written from Salem 

‘the im] tution 
purposes 


) 
| Speak, 
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and not to solicit security.” So at his trial there was a fear 
negligence of the petty evasions of justice a He scorned 
in pretence that he left the Vulture under the protection 
fa flag. He would utter the truth, though it should veil 
earth from his eyes! 
The same emotion dictated his last letter to Washington 
. paper beautiful for its chivalrous feeling—in which he prayed 
that he ‘might not die on a gibbet.” André’s closing hour 
were calm and collected. <A pen and-ink portrait of himself. 
encilled almost within arrow-shot of the pl: { 


cS OF C6} 


’ ’ 4 | 
inces a singular coolness—not a line tremulous—tlhv 


and true. His chief 1 
the ignominious character of his impendine death 
tne wWwnomimnious Character ol hi Impending aeath, 
down through the long double lines of soldiery, his face 
paled when he saw his dying request disregarded. Yet 
| 


roo | testimony, very perfeet 


art was still strong. Jumping up into the eart, he put the 
noose to his neck, and with the last words, “ Bear witness to 
the world that I die a brave man,” swung into eternity. 

This is all very sad; still, it was needful. “ Never, per- 
haps,’ wrote Hamilton years after, “never, perhaps, did a 
man suffer death more justly, or deserve it less.” There is a 
fearful truth hidden beneath the texture of this paradox. To 
tamper with the conscience, with the soul of a fellow-man, for 
an individual end, is an evil deed at best. But when this act 
concerns not one, but many; not the individual, but society; 
not the undermining of a party, but the sapping at the foun- 
dation of a nationality, it requires a higher pretext than loy- 
altv to a kine, or respectable character, or affable manners, to 
shelter the criminal from the righteous grasp of justice. 
André doubtless acted from the highest motives that an Ene- 
lishman as an Englishman—at that day— was capable—com- 
merce, royalty, honor; but these are flimsiest cobwebs in exten- 
uation for the mischief which he schemed. 

lor the rest, we cannot agree with those who detect a higher 
promise in his life. True, he was immature even at the age 
of twenty-nine. For eleven years he had obeyed the prompt- 
ings of that ambition which craves a ribbon or the plaudits of 
the fair. He risked the death he suffered in the hope of promo- 
tion, if successful. It was not a General Monk, to his appre- 
hension, with whom he had to deal. He saw not patriotism 
in his act. It was a military plan, and one subservient toa 
purely military reward. 

In truth, one perceives scant evidence of lofty national feel- 
ing in the conduct of the British officers of that day. It was 
not because a nation had revolted that they fought. George 
LV. and the Court party may have been inspired by the patri- 
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otic sense of an empire crumbling from beneath their feet. 
Men like Johnson and Grenville may have considered it sim- 
ply a legal question, in which we were wrong, and deserved 
punishment for our obstinacy. But the majority of the Eng- 
lish fighting party saw only a question of diminished reve- 
nue—so much less tea sold; so much less hemp imported. 
We were a starveling race then as now—given to tobacco- 
smoking; given to the use of hot-air furnaces; to pickles and 
hotel boarding. We were to the citizen of London what a 
revolted Gallia, Asia, Africa, was to the citizen of the impe- 
rial city—barbarians all. 

[t is from this low phase of social and political morality— 
this paltry meanness of sneering and scorning, as if that were 
knightly prowess—that André derived all his justification. 
His mocking at Wayne “the tanner” was certainly the exhi- 
bition of cheap wit; but his ordinary conduct evinced another 
spirit. He was in America either to win fame or die. He 
was merely a soldier. He felt himself combating enemies 
rather than men who were lately his countrymen. He styles 
them “ colonists,” never “ rebels.””. Every American who spoke 
with him testified to his manliness, his generosity, his kindness 
of heart. His sin was solely that of the head. He was a 
moth fluttering in the flame of a candle. He was the victim 
of the Nemesis of nations. “ Never, perhaps, did a man suffer 
death more justly, or deserve it less.”* 


* In the Monody on John André, composed by Miss Seward, and wept over by our 
British grand-dames of the last century—a poem which commences with this dul- 
cet line 

** Loud howls the storm, the vexed Atlantic roars;’"— 


in this Monody we are told how, upon the “ cruel capture,” 


‘Around the hero crowd the exulting bands 
And seize the spoils of war with bloody hands, 
Snatch the dark plumage from his awful crest 
And tear the golden crescent from his breast, 
The sword, the tube that wings the death from far, 
And all the fatal implements of war.’’ 


Assuredly the men who dared to “snatch the dark plumage from his awful crest,” 
and even, in the madness of their klepto mania, contiscating ‘‘the tube that wings 
the death from far,” could scarcely have deserved this incomparable benignity of 
having their deeds embalmed in imperishable iambics! .It is needless to say that 
all this terrible conduct existed only in the fertile fancy of the fair poet. ; 


VOL. VINO. XI. 
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Agr. VIL—1. Bacon's Essays, with Annotations, By Ricuarp Wuate- 
LY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. London, 1856. 


The Works of Lord Bacon, &. Boston: F. A Brown & Co, 
1862. 

Examen dela Philosophie de Bacon Ouvrage Posthume du Comte 
Joseru pE Maistre. Paris. 1860. 


No works in the English language have had greater influ- 
ence in forming the opinions and moulding. the thoughts of 
men than those of Lord Bacon; and among them, his Essays 
stand pre-eminently distinguished for originality and strength; 
for depth of thought and power of expansion. They are, in 
the true sense of the word, “ Essays.”” Not long and elaborate 
treatises of an exhaustive character, such as are found in our 
best literature in modern times, but simply the scaffolding of 
mighty buildings, or, rather, the foundation, walls and domes 
of magnificent temples of massive structure, to be filled up and 
completed by other hands found worthy of using a hammer, a 
trowel, and a measuring-rod, upon the designs and labors of 
this master-workman. Few have had the courage to undertake 
the task, and fewer still have done justice to the genius of the 
great artificer. To do this with effect, they should stand in 
the same relation with Bacon that the great masters in sculp- 
ture did to Phidias and Praxiteles, or that Milton and Shake- 
speare did to Homer and Euripides. 

There is scarcely a branch of learning or of art that has not 
been enriched by the labors of Lord Bacon. His mind was 
wonderfully prolific and creative. Stern and severe as was his 
logic, his imagination presided over it and gave it eyes, Cy- 
clopean and vast, to see the unapproachable, and, to others, the 
inaccessible. We believe that this is characteristic of all 
original and powerful thinkers, and the want of this ‘ faculty 
divine” never can be compensated by the presence and power 
of “ plain reason,” however exalted and perfect. 

The reader of Bacon is constantly struck with the richness, 
the affluence of his creative genius. Not only does he lay 
under contribution the finest thoughts of the poets and philoso- 
phers of classic story, enriching his pages with appropriate 
quotations from their works, but his own mind moulds and 
casts them with an ease and liberality that astonish and en- 
chant the reader. Few persons who have looked upon Bacon 
as a philosopher ever think of him as a poet. What, the 
author of the Organum a poet? Yes, in the truest sense of 
that word, though we do not know that he ever made a 
couplet worthy to be read. He had all the elements of beauty 
and sublimity; all the taste and imagination that belong to 
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the poet. There is more of that physique in his works than 
is necessary to furnish an outfit for a hundred Tennysons 
or Longfellows. We say this without any disparagement of 
the genius and labors of these gifted men. That a globe on 
fire does not shine as the sun, is no proof of its inability to 
attract attention. We admit the pretensions of smaller orbs, 
as Venus, though sixty-eight millions of miles from the god of 
day. 

The intellect of Bacon scorned to tread in the old and 
beaten paths of philosophy, worn smooth by his predecessors; 
not because he was fond of marking out new ones for himself, 
but because he thought that they led astray. They commenced 
with a petilio principti, and ended in smoke and delusion. He 
swore by no master, and called no man rabbi, however great 
may have been his talents, however commanding his influence. 
Others may have done the same from mere pride of intellect 
or disposition to be singular. He, because he saw the truth 
in all its soundness, from every possible angle of vision, and 
so distinctly, that he lost sight of all those side influences 
which disturb the minds of inferior men, and force them into 
positions, from which they have neither the will nor the power 
to escape. 

It was this rare, and original power, of abstracting himself 
from the thoughts and opinions of others, and his absolute 
freedom from intellectual authority, which gave him such 
mastery over the wide domain of learning and philosophy. 
His mind was kingly, and dwelt apart. He felt himself to 
be, in reality, what Lear did, when demented—* every inch a 
king,” and therefore was a law unto himself. No one, of all 
the past, more justly, could claim the throne and empire of 
human reason, with a better title than Bacon. So cautious 
was he of the divine prerogative, that he was willing to sub- 
mit his claims to the judgment of posterity, and well and 
truly has that judgment been rendered. 

There is something truly prophetic in this consciousness of 
Bacon. He was in fact a seer, not in the sense of revelation, 
for he dealt not in matters of faith, but of reason: yet in that 
lower sense in which we apply the word to the most gifted of 
human beings. Ali great minds have felt as he did, when con- 
ceiving and giving utterance to new and important truths, 
beyond the age in which they lived. So felt Luther, so Locke, 
and Newton; so Galileo; so the great discoverers—Colum- 
bus, Harvey and Jenner. But no one was less affected by the 
opinions of others, or their judgment of his merits, in matters 
of philosophy, than Bacon. Self-reliant, and conscious of his 
resources, he spoke as the “ High Priest and interpreter of 
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Nature;” as if oracular, and committed his fame to the safe 
keeping of all the future. 
* His page, 
Which charms the chosen spirits of the time, 
Folds itself up for a serener clime 
Of years to come, and finds its recompense 
In that just expectation.” 

What renders his case the more interesting, is the fact that 
he chiefly dwelt upon moral truth, instead of physical. It was 
not from axioms, truisms or theorems, hackneyed and common- 
place, that he wrought out his demonstrations, but he formed 
his own, and gave them to the world. It was not in the re- 
gion of mathematical truth that he made his discoveries, for 
here there is little chance of mistake. Diagrams and prob- 
lems, the dead reckonings of geometry, its surveys and ad- 
measurements, were not the rules by which he worked. Nor 
was it the cross-questioning and catechetical system found in 
the Socratic school—too often employed to confound and 
silence, rather than to enlighten and convince; the trick of the 
schoolmen and the armor of the knights of the court-room and 
the squire’s office. Nor was it the prying—spying. reconnoi- 
tering movements of the lantern-light philosophy of Diogenes; 
“the old wives” dogmata, of which an apostle has spoken, but 
it was an earnest inquiry into “ what is,” both in regard to 
matter and mind; not what ought to be or might be, or may 
be. It was a solemn inquest held over the body of nature 
dead, as it seemed to him, in the light of the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy, but instinct with life, under that grand induction to 
which his siftings, explorations, and examinations led. His 
was 4 searching inquiry into facts, to find theories; of things 
to discover principles; of nature, to evoke its laws. He did 
not do as the creed-men, adopt a system of so many articles, 
and then ransack the Bible for special texts to support it—texts 
controlled more by the sound than by the sense. Nor did he 
subject nature to the Procrustean rule, to cut off the limbs if 
too long to fit the measure of his bedstead, or to stretch them 
if too short. But he looked at her in all her true proportions; 
her beauty of form, her stateliness and perfection, her dignified 
and queenly stature. Not only as a whole, in her rounded 
unity, but in the division of her separate parts; every section, 
fragment, and limb; every member, lobe, and lobule; every 
joint, axle, and limb; and the relations, uses and abuses of the 
whole. His “system” did not antedate and lie at the founda- 
tion of the temple of nature—hidden in the ground, but it was 
seen in the splendid dome which crowned it, and showed its 
completion. 

It was in the domain of moral philosophy or pure intellec- 
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tion that Bacon eut out his new and difficult path, without a 
guide or even a companion. Not only did he succeed, but he 
had the courage to walk in it alone, and was conscious of the 
fact that the world would follow. He did in this, what Na- 
poleon did in the Alps, cleave the mountains and bear up over 
them his troops and cannon, and then leave the road as a public 
highway for all the future. 

We cannot but think that Bacon was raised up to accom- 
plish the task he performed—to break the fetters of a false 
philosophy, which enslaved the minds of men for ages, and to 
prepare the way for all the improvements made, since, in the 
arts of civilized life. Just as coal was hidden in the preadamite 
earth, for the benefit of those living in the nineteenth century, 
and in anticipation of its wants, so Bacon was born and lived, 
and wrote and thought, for the ages which succeeded him; and 
the providence of God is seen as well in the one case as in 
the other. He was the “Samson Agonistes” of his day, who 
brought upon the temple of the Philistines ruin and desola- 
tion, and spread upon the ground both the altars and the gods 
of their idolatry. He was a notable iconoclast; and effectu- 
ally did he perform his task and fulfil his mission. 

In regard to the life and times of Lord Bacon we refer the 
reader to Montagu and Macaulay. Nearly all that may now 
be known of this wonderful man will be found in the Life of 
Bacon as written by the one, and the review as written by 
the other. We will, however, observe, that some rebate and 
discount must be made in favor of Bacon, as a man, under the 
strong temptation to which the pen of Macaulay was subject- 
ed. in his scathing “ Essay” of the Life and Times of Bacon. 
He was too good game to escape the hounds which were held 
in tether, hungry and fierce, by the hands of the merciless re- 
viewer. He doubtless indulged his imagination too much, and 
made more out of the frailties and follies of Bacon than he 
should have done. That there should have been spots in this 
great luminary might have been expected, but there was no 
need to take their actual dimensions, much less to magnify and 
to gloat over them. But there is a weakness in many minds, 
and Macaulay was not free from it, to place in the boldest relief 
the vices and corruptions of those whom they most admire, 
and by way of compensation for their commanding talents and 
unapproachable excellencies, to exaggerate them. In the lan- 
guage of the Annotator of Bacon’s Essays, “It may be added, 
that many who would never bring themselves to say anything 
positively false, yet need to be warned against the falsehood 
of suppression or extenuation;—against the unfairness of giv- 
ing what is called a one-sided representation.” 
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The world has not so much to do with what Bacon was, 
as with what he did; and whilst it is the business of the 
biographer to speak of the man, it is the duty of the reviewer 
to speak of his works. We should be glad to know that one 
so gifted, and to whom we are so much indebted for the 
immortal truths which he has bequeathed us, had been per- 
fect. But as this was not the case, we gladly accept the 
rich treasures of the intellect which he has given to the world. 
We have many evidences of the fact that superior endowments 
of the mind are often associated with great depravity of the 
heart. The intellect of a seraph may be allied to the wicked- 
ness of a demon. 

In regard to Bacon, we would neither suppress nor extenu- 
ate. He had his failings, incident to all men. He committed 
some acts in violation of the first principles of morality and 
justice; and no one knew better than he did that. in vo 
doing, he acted contrary to his own convictions of truth and 
duty; for these never suffered in the estimation of his own 
clear judgment, as we have abundant proofs in his Essays, and, 
indeed, in all his writings. Much may be said of the times in 
which he lived, and the usages of those in power. The 
moral sense is greatly benumbed by the prevalent customs of 
the ages which give birth to great men; and where self-inter- 
est, and the fascinations of wealth and power, strongly tempt, 
the fewest of men can resist them. Happy is he who can rise 
above them, and, like one of Milton’s angels, pure, “ faithful 
among the faithless,” and chiefly so when it can be added, 


* Faithful only he!” 


We now speak of the “ Essays,” and first, will remark, that 
they are not long and elaborate productions, such as we are 
accustomed to see at the present day in the periodical literature 
of the day. The word “ Essay,” like many other words in our 
language, has undergone some change;—this, a striking one. 
“ By an Essay was originally meant—according to the ovvious 
and natural sense of the word—a slight sketch, to be filled up 
by the reader; brief hints, designed to be followed out; loose 
thoughts on some subjects, thrown out without much regulari- 
ty, but sufficient to suggest further inquiries and reflections. 
Any more elaborate, regular, and finished composition, such 
as, in our days, often bears the title of an Essay, our ancestors 
called a treatise, tractate, dissertation, or discourse. But the more 
unpretending title of * Essay’ has in great measure superseded 
those others which were formerly in use, and more strictly 
appropriate.” . 

The reader must not suppose, then, that these “ Essays ” are 
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finished productions, containing all that the author could say, 
or designed to say, upon the subjects introduced therein; but 
rather designed to set the mind abroad; to elicit additional 
thought; to suggest further observations from the reader; and 
surely, no works of human origin have had a greater influence 
than Bacon’s “ Essays” in producing these effects. 

The pure gold, often in solid ingots, found in these first 
thoughts, may be recognized in all the current literature of the 
day, beaten out, triturated and expanded. Sometimes a single 
grain sparkles brightly amidst the common-place matter of the 
writer; and then a whole column is covered over with the 
aureate treasure. His maxims, precepts, short and pithy sen- 
tences, would fill a volume, and furnish thought for a library 
of useful knowledge. Lawyers, judges, senators, preachers 
and people have drawn upon the common wealth Bacon has left, 
and still there remains enough to enrich a kingdom. It is 
one of the highest compliments paid to an author, that his 
thoughts enter into the current literature of the world, and 
pass everywhere as genuine coin from the mint. It has been so ~ 
with Milton, Shakespeare, and Bacon. Not but that others have 
had similar conceptions, and without the aid of these master 
minds, who have given them to the world, but not in such 
form and shape as to catch the public eye, and with such war- 
rant of success in holding it. 

There have been a few minds which have held the sceptre 
over the domain of human thought, and whose influence has 
been felt for ages, and will be through all time. Aristotle 
ruled almost supreme for two thousand years, but his empire 
ended with Bacon, and a new dynasty arose, which will last 
for ever, inasmuch as it has been founded upon the eternal 
principles of truth and experience. Every day shows the 
importance and value of the system of induetion developed 
by the prince of philosophers, and all the improvement and 
progress of the age are dependent upon it. If the Bible, 
now, by some master mind should be subjeeted to the rules 
laid down in the Baconian philosophy, it would develop a 
system of teaching as infallible and universal as the system of 
nature has done in the application of this rule. Unfortunately, 
the Aristotelian system has exercised a dominant influence over 
the religious elements, and the dogmas of the dark ages still 
hold their place in the creedism of the day. Truth should be 
the sole object of all our inquiries. ‘lo be disposed to receive 
and obey it, when known, serves as a better guide than all the 
writings of the fathers, the dicta of the schools, or the opinions 
of the commentators, We should be taught that we are liable 
to err, and that there is no weakness in confessing it. That 
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we may be wiser to-day than on yesterday, and that to-morrow 
may place us in a still more favorable attitude to sce the truth 
and to embrace it. That we may change our views on any 
subject that may challenge our attention, and that there *may 
be no want of wisdom on the part of him who changes, and no 
crime committed in the change. In the language of a philos- 
opher, we should “never hold any sentiment or proposition as 
more certain than the evidence on which it rests.” This is 
truly Baconian, and applies as well to revelation as to na- 
ture. 

It is wonderful to see how little improvement. if any, has 
been made by a certain class of moral philosophers since the 
days of Aristotle, who taught that ‘“* Matter is eternal; that 
the world, by powers natural to matter, has continued from all 
eternity the same as we see it, and that there exists nothing in 
the universe distinet from matter; that the present course of 
things, consisting of the motions of the heavenly bodies, and of 
the successive generations and corruptions of animals and veg- 
etables, can neither be interrupted nor destroyed by anything 
extraneous, but must continue for ever. As for the Deity, if 
there were any, he taught that it was a nature happy in the 
contemplation of itself, and entirely regardless of human af- 
fairs.” 

Here is found in a nutshell the material of all that infidelity 
has said or thought from the days of Lord Herbert down to 
the modern school of “ insight” and “intuition.” The “ spirit- 
ualism” of Newman, the “rationalism” of Strauss, and the 
‘naturalism’ of Aristotle, are only different names for the 
same thing. The application of the inductive system, both to 
nature and religion, will explode all that is false in our theo- 
ries, and restore all that is true, inasmuch as it leaves out 
nothing that can lawfully be admitted into the premises, and 
draws its conclusions from authenticated facts and well-ascer- 
tained principles. 

The progress of science, and a more perfect knowledge of 
the physical laws, enable us to understand and appreciate the 
difference between the natural and the supernatural, the hu- 
man and the divine. The less exact philosophy of past ages 
did not allow the classifications which we now are able to 
make. ‘The ground of the evangelic miracles has been. nar- 
rowed and brought within a more limited scope of vision. Our 
enlarged knowledge of the physical laws, for which we are 
greatly indebted to Bacon, forbids us to attribute the mighty 
works wrought by Christ and his Apostles to some undevel- 
oped influences of Nature of which they were in possession. 
If such, in fact, had been the case, it would place the founder 
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of the Christian faith at the head of all the philosophers, with- 
out the power of accounting for the extraordinary phenome- 
non., It would have been a moral miracle, equal to any phys- 
ical one attributed to him. No one now thinks it possible to 
give eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, or life to the dead, by 
a word, a look, or a touch. Science, at this time, vouches for 
these wonders as miracles indeed, and is continually dimin- 
ishing the probability that such could have been effected by 
undiscovered natural means. Whilst, then, the area of mira- 
cles has been lessened and made to stand apart from all that 
belongs to the ordinary operations of the laws of nature, or 
the discovery of what may be latent in the great system, and 
yet to be developed—events which, in the past, were attribu- 
ted to the supernatural, such as earthquakes, the appearance of 
comets, the fall of aerolites, an eclipse—have all been ranged 
under their appropriate heading, and are accounted for on nat- 
ural and well-known principles. And here we would remark, 
that the old objection to miracles, as belonging to a past age, 
and as having lost their power, in consequence of the distance 
in which we live from the period which gave them birth, is 
shown to be fallacious, as the more perfect knowledge of the 
physical laws reduces them to one cause, and to one alone 
the will and the power of the Almighty. This conviction, now 
so inevitable, from the discoveries of science, could not have 
been felt in the times of the Messiah; and it places us in a far 
more favorable position to see their true relation to the spirit- 
ual universe, and to win for us a deeper faith in the Divinity 
and truth of the Christian revelation. And still further, the 
laws of the inductive system compel us to seek for a higher 
testimony, for a religion claiming to be from heaven, than any 
of human origin; and that the evidence on which it rests must 
he homogeneous with the nature and origin of which it par- 
takes. .\ mathematical proposition admits only of mathemat- 
ical proof. The principles of moral philosophy can be sus- 
tained alone by argument addressed to the reason. The facts 
of history can alone be received upon the testimony of eye and 
ear witnesses; but a religion beyond the domain of nature, 
and claiming to have come from heaven, must be sustained by 
evidence belonging to the same category. This is truly Baco- 
nian, and belongs to the great system of induction which has 
given such vitality and power to the physical sciences, and 
wrought such wonders in the age in which we live. Thus it 
will be seen that all science is kindred, and claims a common 
fellowship; and that truth justifies itselfin the whole area over 
which it has dominion. 

It is a remark of one of the ancients, that “a knowledge of 
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the truth is equal to the task both of discerning and of confuting 
all false and erroneous arguments, though never before met 
with, if only they may freely be brought forward;” and we 
may add, that the application of the inductive system is equal 
to the removal of all that is false in our theories, both in na- 
ture and in religion, and the discovery of all that is true. 

How different were the designs of Bacon, and the results of 
his labors, from those of the encyclopedists, who, although they 
taught many truths, historical, political, physiological and ec- 
clesiastical, yet they mixed them up with their own crude and 
undigested speculations on morals and religion, to the subver- 
sion of all that affects the best interests of man! “The sole 
price which their scholars paid for these treasures of new in- 
formation, was to believe Christianity an imposture, the Scrip- 
tures a forgery, the worship (if not the belief) of God a super- 
stition, hell a fable, heaven a dream, our life without a provi- 
dence, and our death without hope.” 

Bacon had no other object in view than to elicit truth, and 
to show the most certain methods of reaching it. He had no 
ulterior purposes to accomplish. He scorned all “idols” of 
the mind, even though they should assume the shape of angels; 
and whatever “ goblins” appeared, whether in the earth or the 
air, or from beneath, he questioned them without fear or favor, 
and would not be satisfied until they vanished into smoke, or 
gave him answer. 

In his admirable “ Essay, No. 1, Or Truru,” he says: “ Cer 
tainly there be that delight in giddiness, and count it bondage 
to fix a belief affecting (aiming at) free-will in thinking as well 
as in acting; and though the sects of philosophers of that kind 
be gone, yet there remain certain discoursing (discursive) wits 
which are of the same veins, though there be not so much blood 
in them as was in those of the ancients.” He uses “ giddiness” 
in the sense of inconstancy, unsteadiness. A certain class ex- 
isted then, and they are equally numerous now, who have no 
settled belief on any subject, but delight in the intoxication of 
change, and the wild excitement of something new—weather- 
cocks varying with every gust of wind—clouds driven by 
the tempest—ever learning, but never attaining the truth. 
We need not go far in any direction to find a whole bevy of 
this “ giddy” class. They have their lecturers, apostles, and 
teachers; their writers in the periodical literature of the day, 
and in books and pamphlets, tractsand tractates. They remind 
us of what Ovid says of Phaeton, the offspring of the sun, who, 
when yet very young, aspired, in spite of the prudent advice of 
his father, to the glory of driving his chariot (whereby the 
world is enlightened) and of managing his four-winged horses 
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only fora single day. As he knew not the course he was to 
keep, and had not strength enough to govern the native fire 
and impetuositiy of these horses, he abandoned himself to their 
fury; set fire to the earth by drawing too near it, and would 
have turned the whole world into chaos again had not Jupiter 
stricken the young bravado with a thunderbolt, which threw 
him out of his seat, plunged him in the river Po, and over- 
turned his chariot and horses with him. Not only does this 
fable aptly represent those who undertake matters beyond 
their abilities. but also those who suffer themselves to ‘be car- 
ried away by any new impulse of passions and youthful con- 
ceit of the brain, instead of following the wise directions of 
reason and observation, which are given us as guides and 
teachers in the path of life. How many Phaetons have we in 
the departments of philosophy, morality and religion! The 
light of reason is too weak to enable them to resist the vio- 
lence of the passions and the unrestrained “ giddiness ” of the 
will, and, abandoning themselves to the reins of the “ fiery 
horses,’ they are driven over the mighty void to their own de- 
struction. There is no doubt some pleasure in such a race; 
some ecstatic joy in the wild fury of following such fiery steeds, 
but the fall is certain, and the river Po is beneath them, or 
some more turbulent stream, into which they will be plunged 
and lost. 

Such persons “ count it a bondage to fix a belief.” This is 
the true secret of their failures. Liberty with them is licen- 
tiousness. Freedom of will is bondage to thoughtlessness, and 
‘giddiness” is the chariot in which they have ventured all 
that is dear and sacred in life. Belief in any proposition is 
only easy to him who will examine into the ground of evi- 
dence on which it rests; but he who is impatient of the task, 
or too indolent to undertake it, will be left to his own blind- 
ness and stupidity, by a law that is inviolable. This is not 
only true in matters belonging to revelation, but to any other 
subject within the domain of human reason and research. In 
fixing our belief, if we count it a bondage and avoid the yoke, 
or are restive and rebeliious under it, we may go free, but it 
is the freedom of Phaeton in the fable of the poets. 

Bacon, in this Essay, points out the difficulties which lie in 
the way of reaching truth, and among them—the labor it 
requires, the restraints it lays upon men’s thoughts and actions, 
that bring lies into favor, and give a natural though corrupt 
tone to the lie itself. ‘‘ This same truth is a naked and open 
daylight, that doth not show the masques and mummeries and 
triumphs of the world half so stately and daintily (elegantly) 
as candle-lights.” Ue adds: “ Doth any man doubt, that if 
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there were taken out of men’s minds vain opinions, flattering 
hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one would (at pleasure) 
and the like, but it would leave the minds of a number of men 
poor, shrunken things, full of melancholy and indisposition, 
and unpleasing (unpleasant) to themselves.” “Truly, the minds 
of many would present the appearance of dry and shrivelled 
leathern bottles, such as the ancients used, after their con- 
tents were poured upon the ground, if all their vain and idle 
conceits were emptied out of them!’ We will quote one more 
passage from this Essay, worthy to be engraved on the memory 
of every reader: “ But, howsoever (although) these things 
are thus in men’s depraved judgments and affections, yet truth, 
which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry of truth, 
which is the love-making, or wooing of it—the knowledge of 
truth, which is the presence of it~and the belief of truth, 
which is the enjoying of it—is the sovereign good of human 
nature.” 

In this short Essay of Bacon there are many words which 
have become obsolete, or have changed their meaning; the 
fate of all living languages. Hence, has arisen the propriety 
of Scholia by the annotator, which he has employed with 
learned ability and success, without which, the ordinary reader 
would not be able to understand him. ‘To trace such changes 
with accuracy, is the work of philology; and Trench has 
shown in his work on this subject a most interesting and im- 
portant study. No one is better qualified for it than Arch- 
bishop Whately. It is the work of a translator, when he finds 
that words used by former writers have since contracted a 
meaning different from that in which they originally were 
employed, to substitute such terms as to the best of his judg- 
ment are adapted to convey those sentiments, and those only, 
intended by the author. And in such cases, he should assign 
the reason for the changes, and give examples to satisfy the 
reader. This Whately has done in notes at the foot of eaeh 
page. Not only has he given the obsolete words, but their 
true meaning at the time they were used, and copious extracts 
from cotemporary writers, to confirm the truth and accuracy 
of his Scholia. 

Bacon lived and wrote his works about the same era in 
which the Scriptures were revised, known as the “ common 
version,’ and now in use. This version was completed in 
1611, and in 1625 some of the later Essays of Bacon were first 
published; but as early as 1597 he published a small volume 
of “ Essays,” which was afterwards enlarged to as many times 
its original bulk. 

The language of Bacon was, then, the language of the revisers 
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of King James’s version, of Shakespeare also, and of Milton; 
and the correspondence and use of the same terminology give 
additional interest to the study of his works, as it serves to fix 
and for ever stereotype the meaning of the words then in use, 
which have undergone so many changes, idiomatic and foreign, 
or which have become entirely obsolete. All these works need. 
and. indeed. have had, the labors of the learned, to restore the 
waste of past ages, and to supply the text with appropriate 
words of the same meaning as those which entered into the 
iomenclature of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. With- 
this. these works cannot now be understood, and half their 


it 
value is lost. 


+ 
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Before we close, we wish to notice the f: 


ri 


ct thata large pro- 
portion of the maxims of earthly origin and familiar sayings 
which have passed into our common speech may be traced back 
to the “ Essays” of Lord Bacon; and many, besides, are found 
there which are only waiting for some passing gust or floating 
cephyr to send them adrift. We will give a few specimens: 


‘What is truth? said jesting Pilate, and would not stay for an 
Chis, the poet Cowper has finely used in his ‘* Task.” 
‘There is no vice that doth so cover a man with shame as to be 
mind false and pertidious.’ 
‘There is no passion in the mind of man so weak but it mates 
1 


Ines) and masters the fear of death.”’ 
[t is a happy thing when religion is well contained within the true 
vond of unity.” 
‘When atheists and profane persons do hear of so m uny and con- 
‘ary opinions in religion, it doth avert (repel) them from the Church.” 
‘We may not take up Mahomet’s sword, or like unto it; that is, to 
propagate religion by wars, or by sanguinary persecutions to force 
‘ONSC1E nees.”” 
‘In taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy; but in pass- 
neg it over, he is superior.” 
‘Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is the 
blessing of the New.” 
‘*Dissimulation is but a faint kind of policy.” 
‘Whosoever esteemeth too much of amorous affection quitteth both 
riches and freedom.” 
‘Power to do good is the true and lawful end of aspiring.” 
‘After a time sit before thee thine own example.”’ 
‘Embrace and invite helps and advices touching the execution of 
thy office.” 
**When thou changest thine opinion or course, profess it plainly, 
ind declare it, together with the reasons that moved thee to change.” 
‘A place showeth the man; and it showeth some to the better and 
some to the worse.” 
‘(Goodness admits no excess but error.” 
‘¢ Whatsoever is somewhere gotten is somewhere lost.”’ 
**T had rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmus, 
and the Aleoran, than that this universal frame is without a mind.” 
‘*There is no secrecy comparable to celerity.” 
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‘*Nothing doth more hurt in a state than that cunning men pass for 
wise. 

‘*Time is the greatest innovator.” 

** New things are like strangers: more admired and less favored.” 

‘**It is good not to try experiments in states, except the necessity be 
urgent, or the utility evident; and well to beware that it be the refor- 
mation that draweth on the change, and not the desire of change that 
pretendeth the reformation.” 

‘‘Time is the measure of business.” 

“True dispatch is a rich thing.” 

** All states that are liberal of naturalization towards strangers are 
tit for empire.” 

‘*There is nothing makes a man suspect much, more than to know 
a little.”’ 

**Men mark when they hit, and never mark when they miss.” 

We might fill a volume with the wise sayings of Bacon, 
both from his Essays and his Antitheta, but these will suffice. 
We cannot but think that a taste for such works as Bacon’s 
is much needed by the present generation to correct the grow- 
ing tendency of the age to be satisfied with the puerilities and 
dolce far niente of the popular and corrupt literature among us. 
We will close this “ Essay,” for fear it may become a tractate; 
with the words of Coleridge, “ To similar impulses we must 
attribute the praises of a true modern reader when he meets 
with a work in the true modern taste, videlicet: either in 
skipping unconnected, short-winded, asthmatic sentences, as 
easy to be understood as impossible to be remembered, in 
which the merest common-place acquires a momentary poig- 
nancy, a petty titillating sting, from affected point and wilful 
antithesis; or else in strutting and rounded periods, in which 
the emptiest truisms are blown up into illustrious bubbles, by 
help of film and inflation. ‘Aye,’ (quoth the delighted 
reader,) ‘this is sense; this is genius! This I understand and 
admire! I have thought the very same a hundred times myself 
In other words, this man has reminded me of my own clever- 
ness, and therefore I admire him.” It may be safely said, that 
no one can read Bacon with any such self-complacency; or if 
he does, he had better lay down his works semel pro semper. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. Educated and Uneducated Publishers ; or, the Effect of 
Intelligence and Culture on the Trade, §c. By James J. Done- 
van, Ksq., Barrister at Law. London. 1858. 


J) 


2. Monwmens des Arts du Desin chez les Pewples tant Ancwens que Mo- 

dernes. Recueillis par Vivant Denon, pour servir a l’histoire des 
Arts; décrits et expliqués par Amaury Duvat. Paris. 1829. 
Folio. 4 Vols. 


3. Catalogue of the Arwndel Manuscripts in the British Museum, (with 
plates, engraved and colored. By Henry Suaw.) London, 1834. 
Folio. 

4. Paléographic Uvwiverselle: Collection de fac-similes d’Ecritures de 

tows les peuples et de tows les temps, tirés des plus authentiques docu- 


ments de l'art graphique chartes, et manuscrits ... . publi é€ d’apreés 
les modéles écrits, dessinés et peints sur les lieux mémes, par M. Su- 
VesTRE, et accompagnés d’explications historiques et deseriptives 


par MM. Cuampotition-—Figeac et Aimé Champollion fils. Paris. 
1840-1842. Folio. $ Vols. 


It is a remarkable fact, that no class of business men have 
made less progress, intellectually, morally or socially, within 
the last two centuries, than the book-publishers. However 
strange—not to say incredible—it may seem, this is particu- 
larly true of the publishers of our own country. At the same 
time, none need fear that we contemplate anything unduly harsh 
in the observations we are about to make on the subject. In 
instituting comparisons between the old and the new, we have 
to state facts and examine the bearing which they seem to have 
on each other. If those facts are not all what they should be, 
the fault is not ours. We take up “the trade” as a subject 
the same as we do the antiquities of the Egyptians, the Hin- 
doos or the Chinese; not for the purpose of bestowing praise 
or passing censure; but to learn from it whatever we can. 

No doubt, in speaking of the Hindoos, we say many things 
that would not be at all pleasing to the Brahmans, did those 
worthy men happen to see them. Most probably they would 
accuse us with malice, and tell the world that we are thus ma- 
lignant only because they would not allow us to desecrate the 
Vedas and other sacred books. If our friends, the publishers, 
are very much like the Brahmans in this respect, we cannot 
help it; nor can we say that we fear their resentment. It is 
our wish to improve their morals if we can; and to induce 
them to educate and train their sons so that they may be bet- 
ter worthy than themselves of a calling which is in itself emi- 
nently honorable. We are fully aware of the difficulties of the 
undertaking. Most people would, indeed, regard it as a hope- 
less one, but we are naturally sanguine; and there are those 
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that still belong to the fraternity for whose sake it would be 
worth while to take any pains in order to make those with 
whom they have to associate, respectable, if the thing were pos- 
sible. As Jehovah would have saved the doomed city of old 
for the sake of a half-dozen righteous men, so it is incumbent 
on the public to respect even a society of mutual admiration, 
many of whose members have little respect for themselves, for 
the sake of the few intelligent, honest and upright men who 
would have done honor to the trade in its palmiest days in any 
part of the world. 

With these few preliminary observations as a basis, we pro- 
ceed to see what the trade was in olden times. As there must 
have been books before booksellers, it seems desirable that we 
should make a remark or two in passing in regard to the for- 
mer. For our own part, we have little doubt that books had 
been in use among the Egyptians, Hebrews, Chinese and Hin- 
doos, thousands of years anterior to the period of which any 
authentic records now remain—long before the inspired He- 
brew exclaimed, “ Oh that mine enemy would write a book!” 
or before Homer made Preetus send a written communication 
by Bellerophon to Jobates.* But it is not necessary for our 
present purpose to go so far back. It will be sufficient to ob- 
serve that, at all events, the Greeks and Romans had books 
and booksellers. The most exclusive champions of the mod- 
erns, and those who have least respect for the ancients, do not 
venture to deny this. Indeed, we have too much information 
on the subject after the lapse of so many ages—after so many 
nations once great and flourishing have passed away—to ren- 
der such a denial possible; for even the processes by which the 
books were made—nay, the various materials of which they 
were composed—are minutely described. 

Then, as well.as now, the greatest pains were taken to pro- 
duce good, durable ink. Various colors were used, but the 
commonest was black. Pliny and Vitruvius tell us that the 
latter was manufactured chiefly, if not exclusively, from soot 
and gum; but it seems that the best was supposed to be manu- 
factured from the black liquor of the cuttle-fish,/ sepia.) What- 
ever it was produced from, certain it is that the article in use 
in the time of Pericles was as much celebrated throughout the 
East for its blackness and durability, as that of Maynard & 
Noyes is in the West in our own time.t Probably the truest 





*TL., vi., 168-178. 

+ The greatest curiosity in the way of ink is a specimen of the article in an ink- 
stand found at Herculaneum. This has been subjected to chemical analysis, but 
with no definite result as to the ingredients of which it is composed. All that can 
be said of it is, that ‘‘it seers like a thick oil, and that it was much more opaque 
iat used at present.” 
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representations of ancient books are those given in paintings 
found at Pompeii. . One represents a capsa filled with books, 
with an individual at its side, who is evidently a bookseller. 
Had there been any village newspapers then, it would be easy 
to conclude from his attitude and his bearing towards two or 
three other persons who stand around him, that he was prepar- 
ing “ first-rate notices,” to be mailed to the editors, accompa- 
nied with cheap copies of the forthcoming work. But as there 
was nothing of this kind yet a while, we must infer that the 
subordinates alluded to were persons whose duty it was to go 
about the country and deliver stereotyped speeches to all who 
would listen to them, on the superior excellence of their em- 
ployer’s publications—a habit which some of our publishers of 
school-books follow to the present day, and which seems to be 
attended with considerable success in those districts where 
neither teachers nor parents have time to form any opinion of 
their own. One of these paintings now in the Imperial Li- 
brary at Paris, represents what would seem at first sight to be 
a large drum, standing on one end; but on examination, the 
drum proves to be a book-case. The books are in the form 
of rolls, which are placed vertically with the title on the head 
of each. A board stands against the book-case, on which not 
mnly the titles of the principal volumes are written in large 
letters, but also their characteristics, or what purport to be 
such, with the price last, accompanied with a phrase, which is 
generally translated, “very cheap.” So far as appears from 
the painting, or any similar one in the British Museum, or 
elsewhere, no effort was made on the part of the honest book- 
seller to create the impression that twenty editions had been 
exhausted, when, in point of fact, the first edition was unsold. 
Nor do the painters tell us that the ancient booksellers re- 
christened books that failed to sell, and sought to palm 
them off on their customers as new and excellent. These, 
it seems, are inventions of the nineteenth century; at all 
events, we find nothing of them in ancient books. The most 
outspoken and censorious of the satirists make no mention of 
them. 

There is, indeed, a painting in one of the pyramids of Egypt, 
which means something of this kind, if we are to believe one 
or two of the most learned commentators. We allude to that 
in which a conjurer is represented as touching a piece of brass 
with a wand, and telling the by-standers that it only requires 
a certain amount of incantation to convert it into gold. On 
the same painting are a large piece of gold, and a small piece 
of brass; the conjurer stands between them, and tries to con- 
vince a pretty large audience that, notwithstanding appearan- 
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ces, the two pieces are equal. Yet another conjurer under- 
takes to cut a large slice from a piece of silver, and hand it 
over to an accomplice; and after having reduced the original 
lump to about one-third its size, he tries to persuade the audi- 
ence that the part is equal to the whole. Rosellini is of 
opinion that the conjurers are intended to represent quack 
doctors; but both the Chevalier Bunsen and Champollion think 
they represent the degenerate booksellers of Thebes, who, in- 
stead of announcing their books honestly, and charging a fair 
price for them, as honest booksellers have done in all ages, 
they had recourse to the most shameful mendacity and to the 
most contemptible tricks, to cheat all who were so credulous as 
to believe their statements. 

Passing over the publishers of Alexandria and Athens, be- 
cause so little is known about them, we come to those of Rome, 
and see whether, Pagans as they were, their character does 
not appear to have been at least as good as that of their mod- 
ern successors in the craft. The Romans had regular libraries. 
We have borrowed even the name of ours from them; their ap- 
pellation for a collection of books being libraria, their book- 
stores being called libraria-taberna,(bookshop;) while our libra- 
rians take their names from the Roman, /ibrarii, (transcribers;) 
the same as we call the Scriptures Bible, from the Greek, 
Bi6Aoc, a book, or volume of papyrus. The earliest Roman 
publisher which we need mention in so brief a sketch as this, 
is Atticus, who published the works of Cicero, and who kept 
all his slaves, supposed to be over two hundred in number, en- 
gaged in transcribing, so as to multiply copies as fast as they 
were required. And these, be it observed, formed but a small 
part of his establishment. He employed, besides, a large num- 
ber of men and women, each of whom was devoted to a par- 
ticular department. Apart from the institution at which 
the books were thus manufactured, he also established a book- 
shop, the site of which is still pointed out by antiquaries. 
Cicero himself tells us how well pleased he was with Atticus. 
He sold his books so eapitally, and shared the profits with him 
so honestly, that he declared that he should be the publisher 
of all his future works. This vow the orator seems to have 
made after the publication of the Questiones Academic, and 
his principal Speeches and Letters, including his Philippies 
against Mark Antony. 

Nor was it alone the works of Cicero that were thus pub- 
lished in large editions and sold by Atticus; but also those of 
several of his contemporaries. That he had rivals in the trade 
is a well-established fact; but we have no evidence that he ever 
made any attempt to ruin the most daring of them either by 
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issuing cheap editions of works they had commenced and in- 
vested much money in, or by any other means. And we are 
told that far from abusing the critics who ventured to give their 
opinions of his publications, he invited the severest of them to 
his villa, often after they had published their worst strictures. 
True, our modern publishers also sometimes give dinners, or 
rather suppers, to those who write about their books, but only 
to those who praise them—to the puffers—not to the critics. The 
former are feasted on pea-nuts, soda crackers and tea; which, 
together with the privilege of the free list, (which entitles them 
to one or more extra copies of each new book, according as 
the eulogy they write upon the same is long or short,) is con- 
sidered sufficient to secure their good wishes for at least six 
months. Before taking leave of Atticus, we may remark, that 
in the many anecdotes which are told of him by his contem- 
poraries there is not one that represents him as seizing on an 
Athenian dictionary or cyclopedia, getting somebody to make 
an alteration in it here and there, generally for the worse; 
adding eulogies on his acquaintances and friends, and then call- 
ing it by his own name. Had he been guilty of tricks of this 
kind, like our modern Melonphones, all the eloquence of 
Cicero would hardly have proved his claim to the character 
of an honest man. But Atticus was not only an educated man 
himself, he was the author of several essays of great merit, 
some fragments of which have reached our own era. He 
must not, however, be confounded either with Titus Pompo- 
nius Atticus, who was, at the same time, the friend of Cesar, 
Pompey, Antony and Brutus; or with Tiberius Claudius Atti- 
cus, an Athenian statesman and philosopher; although the 
probability seems to be that he was the brother, or the father, 
of the former. 

So far as can be ascertained at the present day, Atticns may 
be regarded as a fair representative of the publishers of his 
time; and if this fact be admitted, it can hardly be pretended 
that his successors of the present day have much to boast of, 
intellectually, morally, or socially, when compared to him. 
Now, if we pass over to the continent from Rome, at the same 
time passing over several centuries, without reaching those 
favored ages of our own, we shall find other publishers and 
booksellers equally distinguished, both intellectually and 
morally. This is true, for example, of Christopher Plantin, of 
Antwerp, who was printer, publisher, bookseller, and author, 
(1569,) and who employed a host of the literary men of his day, in- 
cluding the famous critic, De Thou. At the present day, we 
boast much of our great book-manufacturing establishments, 
and several of them are worthy of it; but let us bear in mind 
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that Plantin had offices on a magnificent scale, not only in 
Holland, but also in Germany and France; and we may form 
some opinion of his liberality and enterprise, from the fact 
that he is reported to have at one time paid his proof-readers 
and compositors, not less than one hundred golden crowns 
per day. “Iam well aware,” says his biographer, “ that many 
illustrious men have flourished as printers, such as the Alduses, 
of Italy, the Frobens, of Germany, and the Stephenses, of 
France; but these were all eclipsed in the single name of 
Plantin. If these were the stars of their own hemispheres, he 
was the sun—not of Antwerp merely, nor Belgium, but of 
the world!” But he was a scholar and an author himself— 
one of no mean rank; hence, he was capable of sympathizing 
with scholars and authors, for be it remembered, that the pub- 
lisher and bookseller of Antwerp is the author of the Biblia 
Polyglotta, a work in eight folio volumes, which is still extant, 
and for a copy of which the late Louis Philippe paid five 
thousand dollars ($5,000) for the Imperial Library, or, as it 
was then called, the National Library. 

Among the French booksellers are names equally illustrious; 
such, for example, as that of Robert Stephens, (1547,) a man who 
is still revered, not only in France, but throughout Europe; for, 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, as well as now, the 
Freuch books were everywhere read. That Stephens was a 
scholar of the first rank, as well as a publisher, might -suffi- 
ciently be inferred from his great work, entitled Dictinarium 
seu Latine Lingue Thesaurus, which is still consulted by learned 
men, as an authority in philology. The high esteem in which 
it was held by the historian, De Thou, who was by no means 
prone to admiration of the works of his contemporaries, finds 
expression in language like the following: “ Not only France, 
but the whole Christian world owes more to him than to the 
greatest warrior that ever extended the possessions of his 
country; and greater glory has redounded to Francis I., by 
the industry alone of Robert Stephens, than from all the illus- 
trious, warlike and pacific undertakings in which he was en- 
gaged.” His son and successor was also of great classical 
attainments, and wrote many learned works. 

Nor are the early bookseHers of England undistinguished 
by great names. It is Caxton who has the honor of having 
introduced the art of printing into England, (1486;) he is the first 
English publisher of whom any record remains, and he was 
an author withal. Although he kept twenty-four presses con- 
stantly at work, he found time to give to the world, from his 
own pen, not less than five thousand closely-printed folio . 
pages, including several translations, and an elaborate and 
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just criticism on the poet Chaucer. The latter is still extant, 
and notwithstanding the quaintness of its style—his language 
being that used towards the close of the fifteenth century—it 
is worthy of perusal, even now. by all who woul 1 form a cor- 
rect estimate o* the father of English poetry. 

Dodsley was but a poor footman in the service of Hon. Mrs. 
Lowther, who had tried to educate himself, when he addressed 
a copy of some verses to Pope. The author of the “ Essay on 
Man” beeame warmly interested in the young footman, and 
encouraged him to publish by subscription a volume of his 
poems, which he finally did, under the title of the “ Muse in 
Livery.” The book was so well received that the author hast- 
ened to prepare a satirical comedy, which he called ** The ‘Toy 
Shop.” Pope was kind enough not only to read this in manu- 

ript, but also to exercise his influence with the managers to 

cure its representation. This was all that was needed. The 
comedy was duly represented, and in one week the author found 
himself in a position to throw up his situation as footman, and 
open a bookseller’s shop in Pall Mail. In time he became one 
of the most eminent London publishers of his day, and one of the 
best friends of literary and learned men. Nor were the dramas 
which were instrumental in placing him in this position his 
only literary labors. A much better work was his ** Economy 
of Human Life,” which is still admired as well for the grace 
and elegance of its style. as fur the admirable lessons which it 
teaches. It was some time before his most intimate friends 
could believe that one who had been so recently but a livery ser- 
vant, was capable of pro lucing a composition exhibiting so much 
taste and beauty; the general impression being that the real 
author was the accomplished Chesterfield. But Dodsiey was 
not a whit the less unassuming on this account. or the less dis 
posed to treat the humblest of = literaii: with courtesy and 


consideration. In illustration of his good sense in this respect, 
and his willingness to remember the meagness of his former 
way 0 Pi fe, it is recorded of him that on being spoken to one 


day by his friend Pope, in the course of conversation, relative 
to the good table ke pt by a€ ‘lebrity of the day, he said, “ Oh 
yes, | knew him well; I was his servant.” He had under- 
standing enough to know that — was no diseredit to him, 
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The early struggles and final success of William Hutton 
were somewhat similar to those of Robert Dodsley. None can 
read the story of the former as told by himself, without a deep 
feeling of sympathy. Many a young man, we trust, has prol- 
ited, and will profit, by it. Such experiences are worth vol- 
umes of maxims and sermons. 

No phrases are more common with publishers of the present 
day, and those critics (?) who do what they tell them, than 
“the finest book ever printed,” “the most splendid illustra- 
tions hitherto attempted,” &e., &. Those who use such lan- 
guage are knaves or fools—most generally a mixture of both 
qualities. Laziness is, upon the whole, better than dishon- 
esty, although the former is generally the forerunner of the 
latter. Be this as it may, there are a great many who under- 
take to give opinions about the relative merits of books of dif- 
ferent periods, without having ever taken the trouble to ex- 
amine old books, or try to ascertain what their value really 
was. When critics of this class tell us that such or such a 
new book casts all others into the shade, it is quite possible 
that they may mean what they say, and have no intention of 
deceiving the public. But this does not save the latter. The 
eredulous, who are not capable of judging for themselves. are 
of course just as much imposed upon, as if the eritie had in- 
telligence enough to know that he was making false asser- 
tions. At ail events, we will see at a glance, without digress- 
ing much from the main branch of our subject, whether the 
great improvements claimed are real; or whether books are 
got upin more elegant style at the present day than they 
were one, two, or even four centuries ago. As facts that can- 
not be denied prove more than assertions, we proces d to note 
a few of the former, only premising that we have no space for 
comment upon them, since to speak of fine specimens of book- 
making alone as their merits deserve would require a whole 
article. 

In the first place, it must be admitted by all who are compe- 
tent to judge, that no modern publisher has produced a more 
magnificent volume than the Nazarine Bible. Who that has 
seen the Florence edition of Dante, published in 1481, nearly 
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four centuries ago, can pretend that it has since been excelled, 
taking it as a whole——that is, in connection with the illustra- 
tions by Botticelli and Baldini—illustrations still attributed 
by the best erities to the peneil of Raffaele, on the ground 
that he was the only artist of that era eapable of producing 
such exquisite designs. Where is there an engraver of the 
present day, who has any occasion to apprehend that the best 
sketches he is capable of will be attributed to one of the best 
of the renowned old masters ? 

But still earlier than Dante’s time much more magnificent 
works were published than the most superb holiday or presen- 
tation books of the present day. Of this we have evidence 
in the words of Dante himself, who has immortalized Franco 
di Bologno and Oderisi d’Agobbio in his Divina Comedia.* 
And the prools remain that they were worthy even of such 
undying honor, for they aided in illustrating the most elegant 
and valuable works of their day that are now extant. So 
early as the time of Charlemagne splendid works were pub- 
lished. The Cotex Aureus, purchased by Lord Treasurer 
Harley for five hundred pounds sterling (£500), belongs to 
this era. The Bible, supposed to have been written by Alcuin 
for the same monarch, and whieh cost £750, may now be seen 
in the British Museum; and not far from it, in the same libra- 
ry, if not in the same aleove, may be seen the identical copy 
of Guiar des Moulix’s version of Pierre le Mangeur’s Biblical 


History, which was found in the tent of Kine John of France, 


at the battle of Poictiers. Another volume, of surpassing 
magnificence, belonging to the same period, is the Psalter of St. 
Louis, in the Bibliothégne de l’Arsenal, at Paris; and beside 


; 


it. on the same shelf, stands the Psalter of René of Anjou, the 
father-in-law of Henry VI. of England. But we need not go 
to continental Kurope in search of the makers of magnificent 
old books. The * Durham Book,” or “ Book of St. Guthbert,” 
in the British Museum, is one of-the finest specimens of ancient 
book-making to be seen anywhere. In its perfect state it had 
eold binding. and was inlaid with precious stones. It is a 
copy of the Gospels in Latin, written at the close of the sev- 
enth century, by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, and illumin- 
ated by Ethelwald, his successor. It must not be supposed 
that all or even the majority of the magnificent books of the 
middle ages ave seriptural or religious. The whole of the 
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classics of antiquity were got up ina style similarly superb: 
in short, all works, whether ancient or modern, that were 
deemed valuable. ‘Thus, for example, an unfinished genealogy 
of the Kings of Portugal, which only extends to twenty-two 
pages, is got up in such admirable style that six hundred 
pounds sterling had been paid for it by the British Museum: 
and it is considered cheap at that price. 

It may be said that the ornaments which so much enhance 
the value of ancient books are superfluous; but may not the 
same be said of the finest paintings? If it is borne in mind 
that the greatest painters of the middle ages—the most re 
nowned of the old masters—-did not disdain to oceupy their 
time in illustrating books, all the wonder as to the high prices 
will cease. 

If it be said that works so costly as this are no longer got 
up, the statement cannot be sustained, for the reverse is the 
fact. We will note an example or two in passing. In speak- 
ing of Peintures et Ornamens des Manuscrils, we are aware 
that we shall seem to those unacquainted with the subject as 
if indulging in the wildest burlesque, although we will not 
exaggerate in the least. The work was commenced in 1840, 
under the editorship of Count Augustus de Bastard, brother 
of the late Count de Bastard, who was long a president of the 
Cour de Cassation, and vice-president of the chamber of peers, 
of France. 

Its mode of publication and terms of subscription were 
announced as follows, in the literary journals of the day:, “A 
partir du ler Juillet, 1840, il paraitra chacque année, de 
quatre a six livraisons, qui seront payées, argent comptant, a 
Paris, au domicile de l’éditeur, rue Saint Dominique, No. 93, 
Faubourg St. Germain. * * * Comme garantie du travail 
les planches portent tous ces mots. Le Comte Augqus® de 
Bastard direxit et un timbre see aux armes de l’éditeur.” 
But what will it be supposed each of these numbers cost? Let 
us see. The work is divided into different sections, three of 
which constitute the “ Partie Francaise,’ which is all it has 
been our privilege to see. Each of these sections consists of 
seventeen livraisons, or numbers, which sold at 1,800 franes 
apiece: at which rate the three first volumes in folio cost 30,600 
frances, or more than $6,000. 

This, be it observed, is the estimated price for only one see- 
tion of the French Department; so that the three sections, if 
of equal size, would amount to the enormous sum of $180,000. 
Yet, no one capable of appreciating the value of the work 
think it dear at that amount, although if two more parts were 
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added, as intended by the editor, at the same rate, the total for 
one copy would be $55,000. 

t may well be said that no private individual could venture 
to undertake the publication of a work like this; nor had 
Count de Bastard to do so. Of the hundred copies printed, 
the French government, with characteristic liberality, took 
sixty, including a copy for the editor, and the four required by 
the Copyright Act of France. Only forty copies were left 
then for subseribers; and the sum subseribed for the “ Partie 
Francaise” alone, up to the flight of Louis Philippe in 1848, 
amounted to over a million of dollars! Of the copies sold to 
foreigners, three were purchased by Englishmen, four by Ger- 
mans, two by Russians, and two by Spaniards. 

It is almost needless to say that no pains have been spared 
on this work; the best skill and talent that Europe could afford 
have been brought to bear upon it; yet even the Count de 
Bastard has never pretended that it is “ the best ever published.” 
On the contrary, he has admitted that it is not, since there are 
not such great artists at the present day as there were when 
the great Psalters and Missals to which we have alluded 
above were produced. This will be understood when it is 
borne in mind that Raffaele, Correggio, Titian, and Leonardo 
da Vinci have each contributed more or less to the illustrations 
of the great books of their time, not to mention the noble 
work done by the monks, many of whom were great masters 
themselves, although such was their modesty that the best of 
them never permitted their fame to extend beyond the precincts 
of their cloisters. 

We will add one example more of a recent work, perhaps as 
costly as any similar work of the middle ages—we mean the 
Antiquities of Mexico, by Viscount Kingsborough, an Irish 
nobleman of but limited fortune. Lord Kingsborough had no 
government patronage that he could depend on to the extent 
of one copy of the work when completed. His love of science, 
and the cheering good-will of scientifie men, were his only 
inducements to embark in an undertaking of such magnitude, 
and one involving such a large amount of cost. When the last 
of the numerous colored plates with which the work is illus- 
trated were put into the hands of the printer, he found that the 
expense had amounted to £30,000, or $150,000. Now, here 
are two works got up within a comparatively brief period, and 
we could add several of similar character; works on which 
fortunes have been spent, and upon which the best talent has 
been brought to bear; yet if our readers will only keep their 
eyes and ears open, they will find each of a half dozen of our 
publishers proclaiming before the approaching holidays are 
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over, that his gift book—a volume bedaubed with tinsel, and 
containing, perhaps, a half dozen of second-hand engravings, 
coarse enough for a shilling almanac—as the most superb 
specimen of book-making ever issued on either side of the 
Atlantic ! 

Could we investigate the characters of all publishers, ancient 
and modern, from the time of Sesostris down to that of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, we should find that they were honest and truth- 
ful, liberal and courteous, just in proportion as they have been 
qualified by education for their business. That here and there 
an exception may be pointed out, does not alter the fact. Upon 
the other hand, it is equally true that publishers are found to be 
rude, mendacious, and dishonest, in proportion as they are il- 
literate and ignorant. To this, too, there are exceptions. 
Those possessed of a good natural disposition are not likely to 
be dishonest or rude in any circumstances; but even these are 
too apt to learn the habits of those with whom they associate; 
so that in the long run they ean hardly be regarded as excep- 
tions to the rule. We have already alluded to the conduct and 
character of author-publishers of the past. In nine cases out 
of ten they were good men; indeed, the majority may be re- 
garded as benefactors of mankind. But how do we find the 
illiterate and thoughtless act? None could answer this ques- 
tion better than Dr. Samuel Johnson, whose misfortune it was 
to know too much about such characters. It was in vain the 
great lexicographer told them that those who are ignorant 
ought at least to be modest; it was in vain he endeavored to 
impress upon them the preeept of Bacon—that “he who reads 
little has need of much cunning, that he may seem to know what 
he does not.” Thanks to Boswell, we have not to depend on 
mere idle gossip for the truth of this. No fact is better at- 
tested than that Dr. Johnson was so much provoked by the 
coarseness of Tom Osborne, the bookseller, that he knocked 
him down with one of his own books. It seems that the lexi- 
cographer had been engaged by the publisher to translate an 
important work. For the benefit of his employer, as well as 
for his own eredit’s sake, the translator was anxious to do the 
work well. This caused the publisher to think him too slow; 
and in telling him so, he was in the habit of reminding him of 
his dependent situation. Naturally irritable, as the kind- 
hearted Doctor was, he continued to listen quietly to the 
taunts of Osborne. But even with a philosopher patience and 
resignation have their limits. One day the publisher came into 
the room where the author was sitting, and without any cere- 
mony commenced to abuse him; telling him, among other 
things, that he had been much mistaken in his man; that he 
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had been recommended to him as a good scholar and a ready 
hand, but he doulfted both, for Tom Such-a-one would have 
turned out the work much sooner; and that being the ease, the 
probability was that by this Aere time the first edition would 
have been sold.” The Doctor listened for some time unmoved, 
with a feeling rather of pity than anger; but the fellow became 
so grossly abusive as he proceeded, that the lexicographer, los- 
ing all patience, seized a large folio which he had just been 
consulting, and dealt the bookseller such a blow that he left 
him sprawling on the ground. The very folio that did the work 
is known, and can be seen by the curious in the library of Cam- 
bridge (England) University—namely, the Biblia Graca Septu- 
aginta, Frankfort,1594. Nor was Johnson satisfied with merely 
knocking him down; for we are told that “ he clapped his foot 
on his breast, would not let him stir until he had exposed him 
in that situation, and then left him with this triumphant expres- 
sion: ‘ Lie there, thou son of dulness, ignorance, and obscuri- 
ty!’” We think the reader will pause here to ask, Is it not 
because we have too many Tom Osbornes at the present day, 
and too few Robert Dodsleys, that the morality of the book 
trade has fallen to such a low ebb? Nor can we make any 
other than an affirmative reply. AIl Osborne cared for was 
the hard cash, and we must admit that it is the same at the 
present day with such “enterprising” publishers as Aische- 
mon, Melonphone & Co., Conchleafacta & Co., Uiospetrou, 
Aischros & Co., Mikron, Fuscus & Co., Kleptes & Co., &e. 
Nine out of ten remind one of an anecdote related by 
the venerable bibliopole and biographer, M. Brunet, in his 
Manuel du Libraire. Referring, in his article on Strutt, to a 
certain dictionary by which the publishers expected to make a 
large sum of money, he says: “This mania for book-making re- 
minds me of the reply of a eapitalist to whom I showed a volume 


of considerable value. ‘ Wait,’ said he, coolly, showing me a 
pocket-book filled with bank bills, ‘here is a volume much 
more precious than yours,” &c.* But to return, if only for a 


moment, to the good Doctor. In changing from Osborne, he 
experienced an improvement. Andrew Millar was a different 
man. He, too, was illiterate: one who read little more of a 
book than the title-page; but he knew enough to be aware of 
his own ignorance, which is always an important step in ad- 
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vance. He employed educated men to read his manuscripts. 
These assured him-that Johnson was fully competent to prepare 
even so great a work as a Dictionary of the English Language, 
and he employed him accordingly. But sooner or later inher- 
ent coarseness will show itself in one form or other. No 
amount of what Bacon calls “cunning” will supply the want 
of that refinement which education alone can produce; and, ac- 
cordingly, Millar writes Johnson a letter, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy, after he had devoted nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury of hard labor to a work destined to enrich the publisher: 


‘‘Andrew Millar sends his compliments to Mr. Samuel Johnson, 
with the money for the last sheet of copy of the Dictionary, and 
thanks God he has done with him.” 


Doubtless, when this was written, the writer had little idea 
of the pecuniary value of the Dictionary. At all events, the 
author does not seem to have been in the least surprised at 
the publisher’s rudeness. His reply exhibits the same dignity 
of manner and independence of spirit, which characterize his 
celebrated letter to Lord Chesterfield, written about the same 
time: 

‘*Samuel Johnson returns his compliments to Mr. Andrew Millar, 


and is very glad to find, as he does, by his note, that Andrew Millar 
has the grace to thank God for anything.” 


The conduct of Robinson & Walker affords another exam- 
ple, and a somewhat ludicrous one, of what illiterate publishers 
with but little if any sense of honor, will do for the sake of 
gain. In 1795, when the works of Dr. Wolcot, better known 
as Peter Pindar, became so popular that they were regarded 
by the trade in general as a good speculation, Robinson & 
Walker applied to the author, and offered him an annuity for 
those already published, and on certain conditions for those 
yet to be written. His biographer says that “ while this was 
pending, Peter had an attack of asthma, which he did not con- 
ceal or palliate; but at meetings of the parties his asthma al- 
ways interrupted the business. A fatal result was of course 
anticipated, and instead of a sum of money, an annuity of two 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum was preferred. Soon 
after the bond was signed, Peter called on Walker, who, sur- 
veying him with a scrutinizing eye, asked him how he did. 
‘Much better, thank you,’ said Peter; ‘ 1] have taken measure 
of the asthma; the fellow is troublesome, but I know his 
strength, and am his master.’ ‘O,’ said Walker, gravely, and 
turned into an adjoining room where Mrs. Walker, a prudent 
woman, had been listening to the conversation. Peter, aware 
of the feeling, paid a keen attention to the husband and wife, 
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and heard the latter exclaim, ‘ There, now, didn’t I tell you that 
he would not die? Fool that you have been! I knew he 
would not die.’ Peter enjoyed the joke and outlived both the 
parties, receiving the annuity for twenty-four years, during 
which time various efforts were made to frustrate his claims.”* 

If we turn again to any of the educated publishers, we shall 
not find them capable of such boorishness to authors of much 
less eminence than Dr. Johnson. Dunton, who died in 1733, 
published six hundred works. He commenced to write him- 
self at the age of nineteen, and never ceased to study, even while 
overwhelmed with business. He is the author of several 
productions, one at least of which is still read, namely, his 
“ Life and Errors, including Notices of one Thousand Literary 
Characters.” It is related of him, that no literary person in 
distress ever appealed to him in vain, or without his relieving 
him to the best of his ability. When the publications of John 
Buckley were attacked by the critics, he, too, invited the severest 
of them to his house, trying to conciliate them by kindness, if 
he thought they were actuated by resentment, or if otherwise, 
trying to prolit by their opinions. “ You,” he would say, 
“have more time to study than I, and I shall be happy to avail 
myself of any suggestions you may offer; nor do | want them 
from you without doing what I can to compensate you for 
your time and trouble.”t We may ask, parenthetically, how 
many publishers of the present day have the magnanimity to 
act in this way? Some would, no doubt, but very few. The 
majority would think anything of the kind beneath them; 
whereas, the truth is, that they are beneath it. After Julius 
Cwsar had conquered Gaul, and was at the head of the Roman 
Empire, instead of crushing Catullus for lampooning him, as 
he might easily have done, he invited the satirist to supper, 
and treated him so kindly, that he was his warmest friend for 
ever after. The conduct of Cardinal Mazarine towards the 
learned Quillet, who had written a poem to ridicule him, was 
of a similar character. The great cardinal, too, sent for the 
author, and after expostuiating with him as a kind father 
would with a froward child, he assured him of his esteem, and 
dismissed him with a promise of the next good abbey that 
became vacant. Both these incidents are recorded by several 
writers of the times in which they respectively occurred; but 
as they are attested by Addison in the Spectator,t we need 


* Life of Wolcot, by Humphrey, No. 115. 

+ History of the Look Trade in England, from the Beginning of the Fifteenth 
Century to the Close of the Eighteenth Century. By Wm. J. Henderson. London, 
1842, p. 125. 

t No. 23. 
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quote no further authorities as to their authenticity. It was 
natural enough that Buckley, who was a linguist and an 
author as well as a publisher, should emulate the conduct of 
the world’s master-spirits. A similar remark will apply to 
John Bagford, author of the valuable Collectanea contained in 
the Harleian Mss. of the British Museum, and to several other 
educated publishers, or author-publishers, whom we could men- 
tion. 

The publishers of those times were men of consideration, 
and they were proud of their position accordingly, as well 
they might; nor were their immediate descendants less con- 
scious of the service they had done civilization. Of this we 
see evidence in all their biographies. Thus, for example, Jon- 
athan Oldbuck says: “I conceive that my descent from that 
painful and industrious typographer, Wolfrand Oldbuck, who 
in the month of December 1494, under the patronage, as the 
‘Colophon’ tells us, of Sebastian Scheyter and Sebastian 
Hammermaister, accomplished the publishing of the ‘Great 
Chronicle’ of Nuremberg—I conceive, | say, that my descent 
from that great restorer of learning is more creditable to me as 
aman of letters, than if I had numbered in my genealogy all 
the brawling, bullet-headed, iron-fisted, old Gothic barons since 
the days of Crentheminacheyme—not one of whom, I suppose, 
could write his own name.” 

If we approach our own time we find the same causes producing 
the same effects. Men who are capable of writing themselves, or 
who have sufficient education to enable them to appreciate good 
writing, and at the same time know what they owe the public, 
are still considerate and liberal in their dealings with literary 
and scientific men. John Trusler was made a Doctor of 
Laws, while a bookseller and publisher, in London, and he 
showed that he was worthy of the distinction by writing an 
Essay on the Rights of Literary Property, which may be found 
in almost any respectable public library. He published a book 
for a Yorkshire parson, of which only a dozen copies were 
sold, when it was entirely forgotten. The author received 
the full price of the whole, together with what paid his ex- 
penses to and from London. “tis not your fault,” the pub- 
lisher said, “ that a hundred times that number have not been 
sold; but wait a while.” He invited the author to stay for 
dinner, and while it was getting ready he sent his clerk with 
a polite note for Dr. | umley, who had made a violent attack 
on the book in the Morning Chronicle the very first day of its 
appearance. The Chronicle had then a large circulation and 
considerable influence among the educated classes. The result 
was that the book proved a failure. ‘The Doctor was aston- 
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ished at receiving so friendly an invitation from one whose 
publication he had so savagely attacked only a few days pre- 
viously. He had the moral courage to accept, however. After 
dinner was over and some incidental conversation, the pub- 
lisher addressed the critic as follows, in presence of the author: 
* Now. Doctor, | know that you are of a good disposition at 
heart, and yet you have done a great wrong to my friend and 
f. You have seriously injured both, and, so far as I am 
aware, neither of us has ever deserved it from you.” (‘The eritie 
heran to feel uncomfortable, and looked about for his hat.) 
* But hear me out,” added the publisher, after a pause. “1 do 
not mean that you were actuated by any bad motives. You felt 
in the humor of writing something brilliant, and this unfor- 
tunate book was the first you came across. Had you read it, 
all would have been right, but vou merely glanced over a few 
pages. It so happens that the faults of the whole book were 
concentrated in these. You sat down and condemned all ‘as 
not worth the paper on which it was written.’ Am I right 
or wrong?” “| must confess you are right, both as to the amount 
read, and the conclusion | arrived at, but I shall now be most 
py to read the whole work.” He did so accordingly, 
‘uly admitted his error in the Morning Chronicle. gave 
extraets from the condemned work in proof of the injustice he 
had done: the whole edition was exhausted before the close of 
the month, and at the end of twelve months publisher and 
critic were doing a prosperous business together as members 
of the same publishing firm.* 

If better known men are needed in support of our theory, 
we are at no loss for them. Who is better known to the stu- 
dent of the classies, or to any literary person worthy of the 
name, than A. J. Valpy, whose edition of the “ Variorum Clas- 
sies ” in 161 octavo volumes is to be found in every library that 
ean afford such a luxury? He is not alone the publisher of 
this magnificent colleetion—which embraces all that has come 
down to our time of the genius and wisdom of the ancient 
world—but his edition is annotated with his own pen, so as to 
present a lasting monument of his learning, taste, and judg- 
ment. If we investigate the business character of Valpy how- 
ever closely—let us consider him in any relation we may- 
we can find nothing that is low in his conduct. All who had 
dealings with him bear unequivocal testimony to his strict in- 
tegrity and high sense of honor. No shabby tricks can be laid 
to his charge. And will not the same remark apply with still 
greater force to our own Franklin? It would not be fair to 
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* Educated and Uneducated Publishers, &c., pp. 27, 28. 
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ask, whom have we now like Franklin? because it takes ages 
to produce such as he; but he was a bookseller as well as an 
author and discoverer, and hence we may fairly claim him as 
an illustration of our theory. During a long and honorable 
life he was a close student; nor was he a whit the less culti- 
vated or less refined because he had always to depend on his 
own resources, and was self-taught. But Franklin is not the 
only American bookseller of a past age who has successfully 
cultivated literature. It has been our pleasure to read a por- 
tion of a work by G. Drake, a Boston publisher and book- 
seller, entitled “ Tragedies of the Wilderness,” &c.; and the 
same gentleman is the author of a work entitled “ Book of the 
Indians,” which is well worthy of perusal. We have never 
seen Mr. Drake; we do not know whether he is dead or alive; 
but we do not the less cheerfully bear testimony to the good 
example he has set to the members of his profession; and be 
it remembered that our object in these remarks is to show that 
instead of the great improvements in the trade, which it is 
the fashion to boast of, there is a decided degeneracy. We 
do not mean that there are not men of education and culture 
in the trade. This would be an injustice to publishers like 
Ticknor & Fields; Harper & Brothers; Swan, Brewer & Tiles 
ton; Brown & Taggard; G. W. Childs; E. C. & J. Biddle, 
and perhaps to one or two more.* As for Mr. James T. 
Fields and Dr. Brewer, they are worthy of being ranked with 
the most respectable author-publishers we have mentioned in the 
whole course of our article. 

But let us not digress too far, until we say another word on 
the comparative merits of present and past editions, glanc- 
ing, as we proceed, at the origin of particular plans. There 
was scarcely a professor in Edinburgh who understood the 
classics better than Constable, the publisher; and he was the 
first to introduce the serial plan in the publication of large 
works. Lockhart tells us in his life of Scott, that in 1828 
Archibald Constable, of Edinburgh, proposed to Sir Walter a 
plan which he said would revolutionize the whole trade. “ Liter- 
ary genius,” observed the publisher,“ may,or may not, have done 


* Even among the “religious publishers” there are persons who shrink from no 
sort of tricks practised by their unsanctified brethren of the trade. .The former, too, 
are “ good, bad and indifferent,” according as they are intelligent or otherwis 
that is, according as they are gentlemen properly so called, or illiterate boors, 
much better qualitied to deal in oxen or mule s than in books. We take the liberty 
to mention two of the former, partly as examples for the latter, and partly ¢ \di- 
tional illustrations of our theory. We mean Mr. E. M. Duncan, of t! ral 





Episcopal Sunday School Union in this City, and Mr. Nicholson Broughton, Jr., of 
the American Tract Society, Boston. These gentlemen understand their dutic 
and they perform them in such a manner, as not only to render them worthy 
the position they hold, but really to be a credit to the societies which they represent. 
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its best; but printing and bookselling as instruments of enlight- 
ening mankind, and of course, for making money, are as yet in 
mere infancy. Yes, the trade are in their cradle.” Then, 
after a pause of a.few minutes, he made the following sugges- 
tions: “A three-shilling or half-crown volume, every month, 
which must and shall sell, not by thousands, or tens of thou- 
sands, but by hundreds of thousands-—aye, by millions! Twelve 
volumes in the year, a half-penny of profit upon every copy of 
which will make me richer than the possession of all the copy- 
rights of all the quartos that ever were, or will be hot-pressed ! 
twelve volumes so good that millions must wish to have them; 
and so cheap that every butcher’s callant may have them if he 
pleases to let me tax him sixpence a week.” The best works 
extant, and the largest, have since been published in this way. 
Even the Greek and Latin Classics were published in Con- 
stable’s time in numbers—not only in England, but in France 
and Germany. 

True, we have new editions now, too, of the Classics, but what 
kind of editions? If Mr. Darguros, or rather Mr. Chalkos, is 
asked this question, he will tell us that they are the best ever 
issued. But in reality they are catch-pennies—no regular, 
or complete series, but such works as the publisher or his 
“reader” happens to think are the most saleable. Even these 
are little more than fragments; they are rarely complete in 
themselves; still more rarely are they correctly printed. They 
are accompanied with interlinear translations of a certain 
kind; and this is thought to make amends for all other defects. 
That is, Mr. Chalkos thinks he has discovered a royal road to 
learning in the middle of the nineteenth century; so that all 
who desire it may learn Greek or Latin in a month or six 
weeks at furthest. No need of colleges, professors, or tutors, 
according to Mr. Chalkos. Nor does he require us to take 
simply his own word for this. He sends copies of his “ Inter- 
linear Translations” to a dozen or two of our village journals. 
The editors know no more about Greek or Latin than they do 
about Sanscrit or Syriac, but what of that? they pronounce 
the “ Interlinears” the great desideratum of modern times, and 
pity the stupidity of all who had not availed themselves of the 
system hundreds of years ago, instead of having continued to 
grope in the dark until Mr. Chalkos’ time. Fortunately, the 
“ Interlinears” begin to be appreciated at their proper worth. 
They have been excluded from most of our schools; indeed, 
no competent teacher who has any regard for his reputation 
allows his pupils to use them any longer; and so may it always 
be with shams! 

Another party announce a complete series of the British 
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Poets, from Chaucer to Moore. A very good and respectable 
project, no doubt. But we are told that no such admirable 
edition ever appeared before in Europe or America, the re- 
verse being much nearer the truth. Even this gross, fulsome 
exaggeration would perhaps be excusable, if the publishers 
did not insist that all editors, or literary persons, to whom 
they sent copies should join them in the same false repro- 
sentations, and write abusive letters to those who ventured to 
express a different opinion. We have ourselves been threat- 
ened—though not much frightened—on this ground by a Mr. 
Flacidus, who was in such a rage on meeting us as an animal 
affected with rabies is said to be at the sight of water. No 
woman even of the fish-market could scold better; but no 
blows are to be apprehended from such a source. This is one 
of the penalties of exposing false pretensions. The great 
provocation in the present case was, that the truth was told; 
and that the public appreciated it to an extent that seriously de- 
ranged the plans of the publishers. However, let us do no 
injustice, even by implication, to the Messrs. Mikron, Fuscus 
& Co.; but rather say all we can in their favor. The house 
had once a man of education and culture at its head—a gen- 
tleman who was as much distinguished for his urbanity of man- 
ners as for his enterprise and liberality. In his time there 
was no charlatanism, no abuse, in that quarter. Nay, even in 
his grave his name not only confers respectability, but covers 
a multitude of sins. A lion’s skin may be worn decently 
enough by a meaner animal, if he only keeps quiet and exer- 
cises a little discretion; but if his conduct is such as to pro- 
voke criticism, he has only himself to blame if his ears are 
exposed. 

We believe that nobody has ever suspected the Messrs. 
Aischemon, Melonphone & Co. of attempting the authorship 
of anything more elaborate or profound than a demand for the 
payment of a bill, or a “private and confidential” letter to 
his employers against some luckless scribe who had ven- 
tured to criticise one of their publications; or a letter to the 
scribe himself, desiring that he would inform his readers that 
they have just received a large order from Constantinople for 
certain of their books, intimating that if the thing is hand- 
somely done he may calculate on receiving some copies of the 
works praised for his pains. Even if the same appellations 
were not used in both instances, it would not be difficult to di- 
vine that it is those who act in this way, who also want to be- 
stow their Own names on works got up in foreign countries, 
merely because they have chosen to seize on them in highway- 
man style. Publishers of this class may flourish for a time; 
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they may succeed in making large fortunes; but sooner or 
later justice will vindicate itself; the day of retribution will 
come at last. May not this have something to do with the 
fact that some of our publishers have lately thought it advisa- 
ble to turn their chief attention to manufacturing pictures in- 
stead of books? 

It is hardly necessary to mention any names to show that 
properly qualified publishers need not deviate from their legiti- 
mate business, however anxious they may be to make money. 
This is equally true of publishers at home and abroad; and 
those who examine the circumstances will find that our theory 
is sustained as much on one side of the Atlantic as the other. 
Several London publishers have betaken themselves to the 
stereoscopic business; but there is no danger that the Long- 
mans, Murray or Bohn will have to do so; each of whom 
is to a greater or less extent an author-publisher; at least 
a person of education and culture. There is scarcely one of 
the firm of the Longmans who has not made a valuable con- 
tribution to literature or science, in one form or other. Wil- 
liam Longmans is one of the most learned entomologists of the 
day, and has written largely and successfully on the subject. 
William Wood, F.R.S., author of a work entitled “ Topogra- 
phy, or the Beauties of Nature Displayed,” which has been 
translated into French and German, is—at least, recently was- 

a member of the same firm. Mr. Wood is also the editor of 
the best English edition of Buffon—a work that extends to 
twenty volumes octavo. The “ Hand-Books” of Murray would 
sufficiently attest what he is, in the absence of all other evi- 
dence of his education and talent. As for the works edited by 
Henry G. Bohn, they are as widely known as the English lan- 
guage. And the same remarks, but slightly moditied, will ap- 
ply to our own first-class houses. Not to mention the poetical 
effusions of Mr. James T. Fields, which have many admirers 
in Europe as well as America, we believe we violate no secret 
in speaking of that gentleman as the present editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. And if we are right in this, we think it 
will be admitted that we are also right in the opinion that no 
other editor the magazine has yet had has shown better taste 
or judgment in conducting it. If Harper’s Monthly is not 
edited by one of the publishers whose name it bears, it is he 
who gives it its tone and character. But whether the Harpers 
have anything to do with authorship or not, it is well known 
that they have a gentleman of liberal education at the head of 
their literary department—we mean Mr. J. W. Harper, Jr., 
who has been educated at Columbia College, of which venera- 
ble institution he is, we believe,a graduate. At all events, 
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we have not heard that either Ticknor & Fields or the Harpers, 
more than the Longmans or Murray, have had to turn their at- 
tention to the manufacture of cheap pictures. Thus we find that, 
almost without exception, the most intelligent publishers are the 
most successful; and they are also the most courteous to those 
who have any opinion to express in regard to their publications. 
For our own part, we have frequently criticised the publications 
of both the Harpers and Ticknor & Fields; but far from abus- 
ing us for doing so, neither have ever given us the least intima- 
tion of their displeasure. Some will think, perhaps, that we 
ought to include Mr. George P. Putnam among the author- 
publishers. We should, indeed, be glad to do so, could we 
regard his claims as fairly entitling him to the distinction. 
We know quite well what the latter are; we are aware that 
he has made several attempts at authorship; but we fear that 
they have all proved abortive. A friend has just shown us a 
book which he has compiled, entitled “ The World’s Progress.” 
In order to form some opinion of its character, we turn to the 
chronological department, and the first piece of information 
our eyes rest upon is this: “Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots— 
murdered by Queen Elizabeth, 1542-1587 ”—not a word, more 
or less. What will the young student say to this specimen 
of the world’s progress? ‘It will hardly occur to the reader of 
the common school library that “ good Queen Bess ” had accom- 
plices who observed certain forms of law, or that she did not 
strike the fatal blow, or administer the fatal dose, with her 
own hand. “Oh, but there is a new edition,” quoth our friend. 
We turn to that, too, and the first passage we meet is this: 
‘Lola Montez, Maria, Countess of Landsfeldt, adventurer, 
1824-1861.” Verily, thought we, this is a still more curious 
specimen of the world’s progress. Our friend being still anx- 
ious that Putnam should be immortalized, again suggested, 
‘But he is the author of the ‘Tourist in Europe.’” This may 
be, and doubtless is, an excellent work, but we had never heard 
of it before, and until we see a copy of it and find that its style 
is somewhat more lucid than that of the “ World’s Progress,” 
we cannot compliment our friend Putnam much on his author- 
ship. 
We are well aware that it is impossible to tell the truth and 
please everybody. We admit, too, that we do not care to please 
“those who, in our opinion, do not deserve it; but allow them to 
be just as much displeased as they think proper. But further 
than that, we do not shrink from exposing charlatanism, 
imposture and dishonesty, we trust it will be understood that 
we entertain no hostile feelings towards the publishers as a 
body. On the contrary, it is precisely because we regard the 
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profession per se as a noble one, that we have devoted so much 
time and space to it in this article, and taken pains to show 
that men of the highest attainments, honor and integrity, have 
belonged to it. We raise our voice, not against the good, but 
the bad; to the former we wish every success; to the latter, 
such as they deserve; provided they do not either learn to be 
decent, honest and honorable, or turn their attention to some 
profession for which their instincts are suited. 


Arr. IX.—1. The Danger of Indirect Taxation, in its Effects on the 
Industrial Interests of the Country. Pamphlet. New York. 
1862. 


2. The Difference between Direct and Indirect Taxation By James W 
Hazieton, Barrister-at-Law. London. 1853. 


3. Histovre del’ Economie Politique en Europe depuis les Anciens jusqua 
nos jours. Par Avotpne Bianqui. Sd Edition. Paris. 1860 


We know so little practically of taxes in this country, that 
when they assume the character of a burden at all, we are too 
apt to think it a heavy one. We are all the,more likely to 
feel in this way when those whose experience cannot be ques- 
tioned affect to deplore our condition. Such is our position at 
the present moment. War always increases taxation; the 
former cannot be carried on without the latter. This is an ax 
iom in which all political economists concur; but there never 
was a political economist worthy of the name, or any other 
intelligent person, who would venture to maintain that because 
war causes an increase of taxation, the nation should not have 
recourse to it for self-protection. This would be practically 
the same as to maintain that if one’s house were threatened by 
robbers, he should rather suffer all the damage that might be 
done, than ineur the expense of emploving a few of his neigh 
bors to assist him. The present rebellion left no alternative 
but either to defend the Republic, or suffer it to be dismem 
bered. It is precisely because there was some hesitation on 
this point that the rebels became so formidable as they now 
are These are facts which need no proof; and, therefore, we 
pass on to an exainination of those taxes which our European 
friends tell us are so terribly oppressive. Before doing so. 
however, we will relate an ancient fable. attributed to Vishnoo 
Sarma, better known as Pilpay. An old horse heavily laden 
with pots, pans, stools, &c., happened to meet a young and 
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spirited charger, whose sole burden was a young lad, the son 
of his master, seated in the lightest and most elegant Persian 
saddle. “Alas!” exclaimed the cart-horse, “is that the way 
you are? From my heart I pity you! But why so stupid? 1 
would not submit to such treatment for a day.” “That may be,” 
said the young charger, “ but it seems to me that you are not 
in a very happy condition yourself. If that load is not even 
heavier than you can well bear, why do you make such painful 
exertions, and whence those stripes on your shoulders?” These 
remarks had scarcely been made, when the cartman came up 
with afresh rod. “Good bye,” said the charger, slipping off 
like a deer across the plain, with his young master. “If 1am 
so much to be pitied because I bear a burden, the most hard- 
ened should weep for a fate like yours.” 

The application of thisis obvious enough. It so happens that 
no two nations in the world are so heavily burdened as those 
which are so deeply concerned for us. England mourns often- 
er and longer for us than France, and has far less hope in the 
possibility of our surviving our calamities; but the former is 
more heavily taxed than the latter in proportion... British 
testimony alone will be sufficient to prove this to the full sat- 
isfaction of all who may doubt it. We have now before us a 
publication entitled the “ Black Book,” which contains a large 
amount of curious statistics and other miscellaneous facts, 
which are taken chiefly, if not wholly, from parliamentary ro- 
turns. In tuiuene tovthe subject of taxation, if we compare 
our system with that of England, the contrast in our favor that 
strikes one most forcibly is, that, while the poor have to bear 
the chief burden in Great Britain, the wealthy enjoy privi- 
leges and immunities in various forms—in the United States 
rich and poor have to share the burden according to their 
means. In England, the producer—the man who is daily con- 
tributing in one form or other to the comfort of society—is 
heavily taxed. It avails him nothing in this respect that what 
he produces, has become almost a necessary of life; whereas 
his neighbor, who does nothing, except, perhaps, to wring all 
the rent he can out of his tenant, can hardly be said to be 
taxed at all. “Then see,” says the work referred to, “how 
carefully the aristocratic classes have contrived to evade the 
payment of their due share of the taxation of the country. 
In all other states of Europe, even those considered * despotic,’ 
the chief portion of taxation is raised, as it ought to be, from 
the land. But in England the land contributes little or noth- 
ing to the general taxation. The landowners have taken care 
of that. ‘Thus: 
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In Great Britain—land tax ............... $ 5,915,000* 
Other taxes (1847)...... 247,160,000 

——_——— $253,076,000 
Im Framce—iend tax... ..ccccccesscses ... 116,250,000 
Other taxes (no income tax) 87,500,000 

———— 203,750,000 
Im Prussia—land tax... ..6..cccccesces 19,970,000 
OE ee inc bcc oe oa oiceeen 18,335,000 

—_—_—_—_—. 38,305,000 
In Austrin—land tax .....2..sccccccces . 88,985,000 
Ge RS iiiccccceeccine 38,500,000 

———_——_ 77,485,000 


‘‘Thus, in France, Prussia and Austria, half of the entire revenues 
of the governments of those countries is derived from the land; where- 
as, in aristocratic Britain, only five dollars in every one hundred and 
sixty-five raised by taxation is derived from this source. The taxes 
are mainly raised on articles in daily consumption among the working 
classes, who are not represented; fully two-thirds of the whole revenue 
being extorted from those who are the least‘able to bear the imposi- 
tion of taxes; while the rich both exempt themselves and spend the taxes 
so raised in the most riotous recklessness and extravagance,” 


This is not very friendly to the aristocracy, but the facts it 
embodies are substantially correct. The writer goes on then 
to show that the necessaries which, if free from excise and cus- 
toin duties, would cost the laboring man only 56 cents per 
week, are raised to $1.81, more than three times that amount. 
After some further calculation of a similar nature, the accuracy 
of which cannot be disputed, the censor tells us that “ the tax- 
ation imposed on the British people is the highest in the world. 
Take for example,” he says, “ the following instances: 

Taxation per head, for every man, woman and child in England. .$13.00 


“e ‘ ‘ 


- - U. States 2.25 
“6 ‘ as se o Russia 2.25 
66 os . - m Austria. 2.75 
“6 6 66 oe “ Prussia . 3.00 
“6 6s es = ee France. . 6.00 


These figures approximated as near the truth in 1848 as any 
of the kind can be expected to do, and with the exception of 
the cost of the present rebellion in the United States, if any 
change has taken place in the ratio, it isa comparative increase 
of the average taxation of England. This shows how ill it 
becomes the latter to predict our downfall from our increased 
taxation; at the same time, it teaches another lesson, which 
will be valuable to the timid at the present time, since it shows 
that, after all, high taxation does not necessarily bring bank- 
ruptcy,as we are told it is sure to do, at least in our case. We 
sec, on the contrary, that it is the nations that are most heavily 


* The sums are given here in dollars at the rate of $5 to the £1. 
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taxed that are also the most wealthy and most powerful; and 
presently we shall find whether there is any reason why the 
United States should be rendered bankrupt by taxation more 
than England or France. We have at least this privilege— 
that we cannot be taxed against our will; no citizen of the 
republic can complain that he is taxed without being repre- 
sented. Can the same be said of a British subject? Let the 
“ Black Book” (understood to have been revised, if not to a con- 
siderable extent written, by the late David Hume,) answer the 
question. “The total number,” it says, “of electors in Great 
Britain and Ireland does not average above one million for 
twenty-eight million of people. In England, the franchise is 
held by only one in every nineteen of the gross population; in 
Scotland, by one in thirty; and in Ireland, by one in forty-three. 
In England, only one male adult in seven is represented; in 
Scotland, only one in eleven; in Ireland, only one in seventeen; 
that is, more than seven-eighths of the adult population of Great 
Britain are altogether unrepresented, and are compelled to obey 
the laws, and to pay the taxes made and granted by the repre- 
sentatives of the remaining one-seventh.” Now, if our people 
had grievances of this kind, they might well complain of being 
heavily taxed; they might also look to the future with gloomy 
forebodings, because they could not tell when the taxation 
would stop, or what would be its limit. As it is, they know 
that it is in their own power not only to prevert any further 
increase, but to diminish, if not altogether abolish, the existing 
rate. But let us take a fact or two more from the plain-spoken 
Black Book: “ By statements before the public, it appears that 
three millions of inhabitants of the richest and most enterpris- 
ing towns in Britain are represented by only thirty-two mem- 
bers; whereas, one hundred and thirty-two thousand inhabi- 
tants of twenty-four of the poorest and most decaying towns in 
the kingdom have no fewer than forty-cight representatives. 
These twenty-four small towns have a total population amount- 
ing to only about one-half that of Manchester; and yet they have 
for’y eight representatives, while Manchester has only two! These 
twenty-four dirty little nests of aristocratic corruption and 
monopoly have more voting power in the House of Commons 
than the vast towns and cities of London, Glasgow, bristol, 
Manchester, Leeds, Edinburgh, Sheffield and Birmingham.” It 
need hardly be asked which are taxed most in proportion—the 
large cities that have but few representatives, or the small 
towns that have many. The most cursory examination of the 
facts shows that a scientific man, or party of men, having suffi- 
cient capital and energy to produce on a large seale an article 
which is useful to the public, pays a larger amount of taxes 
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than ten times as many lords, who, as we have said already, 
produce nothing, but squander the thousands which they de- 
rive from their broad domains. Yet the very writers who 
predict our downfall as inevitable, because we are willing to 
be taxed for the defence of our country and its institutions, 
boast that no country in the world gives more encouragement 
to the operations of science and the mechanic arts than Eng- 
land. Let us remark in passing, that had this course been 
pursued by the Athenians of old, or the Egyptians, the monu- 
ments of their genius, skill and industry would not have sur- 
vived for thousands of years, to be still the wonder and admi- 
ration of the world. But far from taxing science and art, or 
whatever contributed largely to the comfort of society, no mat- 
ter how great a source of profit they were in themselves, the 
great nations of antiquity afforded them privileges and immu- 
nities, while they taxed the wealthy idlers—a fact which it 
would be well for our modern legislators and political econo- 
mists to bear in mind.* 

If it be sai@ that what applies to England in regard to tax- 
ation does not apply to this country, we will admit the fact; 
but the difference is in our favor; we can bear taxation with- 
out becoming bankrupt, not only as well as England, but 
better. In proof of this, too, we need not go beyond English 
authorities. Long before we had any civil war, the question 
was fully discussed by the ablest statesmen and political econ- 
omists of England. ‘Thus, for example, in an article on tax- 
ation, in the Edinburgh Review, for January, 1820, supposed to 
have been written by Macaulay, the following passage occurs: 


‘“‘In countries such as the United States, where there is a bound- 
less extent of fertile and unappropriated land, and where no feudal 
privileges or impolitic restraints fetter the employment of industry, or 
retard the accumulation of capital, the imposition of a tax on a com- 
mor lity necessary for the subsistence of the laborer would not be at- 
tended with any very injurious effects. In such countries, both the profits 
of stock ‘and the real wages of labor are high, and a considerable 
revenue might be collected without occasioning any great incon- 
venience, cither to the workman or his employer. A little economy 
would enable the former to save the amount of the tax out of his 
wages; and these might be advanced, without the rate of profit and 
the power to accumulate capital being thereby materially impaired. 


* Aristotle tells us that when the Spartans desired to assist the people of Samos, 
their allics, with a loan, they raised the necessary amount as follows: Without at- 
tempting to extort from any class of their fellow-citizens, they ordained a general 
fa for man and beast, and the sum realized was handed over to the needy bor- 
rowers. Not was this the only occasion on which that frugal and industrious peo- 
ple exercised the same self-de nial; they did so frequently in times of war. But we 


ul t likely our people will follow their example in this respect. Fast- 
days, indeed, we have, but if the animals slaughtered ar fc hs and the liquors 
consumed by our people could speak, they would show that modern fasting is very 
different from the ancient. 
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But in all old settled and fully peopled countries, taxation is infinitely 
more injurious. 'The supply of labor being in this case always greater 
than the demand, the real wages of labor are comparatively low; while, 
from the necessity of cultivating inferior soils, the profits of stock are 
also comparatively limited.’’* 

This language needs no explanation or comment. The 
writer was acquainted with the subject; his opinions are based 
on facts attested by the experience of ages; and his object was 
more to tell the truth and warn the short-sighted and boastful, 
than to foster national prejudices. But has the United States 
government evinced a disposition to tax the people? Nothing 
of the kind can be alleged against it; and in making this as- 
sertion, we do not allude to any particular administration. 
But can the same be said of the British government? This, 
too, we will allow the Edinburgh Review to answer. “No 
source of revenue, however trifling,” says the critic already 
quoted, “and no necessary, however indispensable, not to comfort 
merely, but existence, has been able to elude the grasp of the taz- 
gatherer. Mr. Pitt, and the subsequent Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, whatever may be thought of their merits in other 
respects, must be admitted to have had no equals in the de- 
vising of means to divert the greatest possible portion of the 
wealth of the country into the coffers of government. It is no 
exaggeration to affirm that, with the solitary exception of water, 
there is not a single necessary consumed in the Empire which is 
not directly or indirectly loaded WITH A MOST OPPRESSIVE IM- 
post.”+ ‘This assertion is not made without full proof of its cor- 
rectness. If this heavy taxation were only levied in war times, 
and in defence of the nation, then there would be a reasonable 
excuse for.it, even though a much larger sum had been levied 
than the exigency required. But such is not the fact; the 
burden is often rather increased than diminished in time of 
peace. “Nor has the rapidity of the increase of taxation,” 
continues the critic, “ been less extraordinary, than the extent 
to which it has been carried.” 

“ For example, the duty on tea, which, in 1793, was only 12 
per cent., is now more than eight times as much, or 100 per 
cent. The duty on salt, which amounts (in England) to 15s. 
a bushel, or to about ¢hirty times its natural cost, was tripled 
in 1805. The duty on leather, after being stationary for more 
than a century, was doubled in 1812. And the various duties 
on sugar, beer, spirits, soap, candles, tobacco, &c., besides the 
house tax, window tax, and stamp duty, have all been increased 
in similar proportions. But in order to show the progress of 
taxation, it is not necessary to engage in the endless and irk- 


* Ed. Rev., vol. xxxiii., p. 160. + Ib., p. 166. 
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some task of enumerating the different articles on which new 
duties have been imposed, or the old increased. It is sufficient 
to mention that the total payments into the exchequer in 1793, 
on account of permanent and temporary duties, amounted to 
£17,674,395; in 1804 they had increased to £49,335,978, or to 
nearly three times their amount in 1793; in 1808 they exceeded 
the enormous sum of 66 millions; and in 1819, in the fifth year 
of the peace, they amounted to £47,90,814, or to very nearly 
their amount in the eleventh year of the war.”* 

We are well aware that the laws have undergone various 
alterations since; that different bills have been passed, in- 
cluding one making “ free trade” the law of the land, the avow- 
ed object of which has been to lighten the taxes. The latter, 
in particular, might seem, at first sight, to remove all cause of 
complaint on the part of the tax payers. For some time they 
thought so themselves; and they could not see how they could 
be mistaken. Now, however, they begin to see that what they 
have gained in one way they have lost in another. They find 
they have to pay quite as heavy a tax as ever, if, indeed, not 
a heavier one; the only difference being that the tax which 
was before direct is now indirect; and the best political econ- 
omists are of opinion that the former is preferable to the lat- 
ter, for reasons to which we will presently take occasion to 
allude more particularly. 

So much, then, for the apprehensions and predictions of cer- 
tain English journals in regard to the taxation rendered ne- 
cessary in the United States by the present war, but which is 
not one-half as heavy in proportion as that which the English 
people have to pay. We have already alluded to the different 
resources of the people of the two countries, and in doing so 
have fortified our views with British testimony in favor of the 
greater power of endurance of the working classes in this 
country. Now we avail ourselves of the opinion of M. Ri- 
vardo, one of the most eminent political economists of modern 
times. “In those countries,” he observes, “ where the laboring 
classes have fewest wants, and are contented with the cheap- 
est food, the people are exposed to the greatest vicissitudes 
and miseries. ‘They have no place of refuge from calamity; 
they cannot seck safety in a lower station; they are already so 
low that they can fall no lower. On any deficiency of the chief 
articles of their subsistence, there are few substitutes of which 
they can avail themselves; and dearth to them is attended with 
a!most all the evi's of famine.” If there are any who doubt the 
truth of these emphatic words, they have only to compare the 


© Ib., p. 166. 
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condition of the working classes in this country at the present 
moment to that of the corresponding classes in England. 
Here we have no bread riots; no organized attacks on stores 
in broad daylight; no assaults on the wealthy in the public 
streets, for no other reason than that they are wealthy. In 
England such occurrences are taking place, in one part or 
other of the United Kingdom, almost daily; the alleged cause 
being that not only thousands, but millions, of the people are 
threatened with starvation on account of the rebellion in this 
country.* Ifthe working-men become riotous here, it is rather 
because they have such good wages that they become stiff and 
overbearing. The more indulgent their employers are—the 
more ready to comply with their wishes as far as seems at all 
reasonable—the more exacting they are. We know an in- 
stance that occurred within the last month, in which, after 
having had their wages raised three times during a brief pe- 
riod, until they had ten dollars and a half a week for common 
labor, they claimed the privilege of dismissing the superin- 
tendent, who had charge of them, and was in fact their best 
friend, and of appointing one whose ideas in regard to “ the 
rights of labor” would be more in harmony with their own. 
But such as this occurs but seldom, and generally when it 
does occur it brings its own punishment, convincing the re- 
fractory, when it is perhaps too late, that whatever temporary 
inconvenience they have caused their employers, it is them- 
selves they have injured most. 

Now, if we turn to France, we shall find that a comparison 
between ourselves and the French will be equally in our favor. 


* Recent English journals furnish instances enough of this kind. We have one 


now before us (the Liverpool Weekly Mercury, of Oct. 25,) which devotes over a 
column to the Birkenhead riots, showing that they were of so serious a character, 
that the authorities were almost afraid to interfere. The editor, severely, and in 
our opinion justly, censures the magistrates, as follows:—‘*A day of hurried and 
reluctant preparations to meet a foreseen calamity was followed by a night of hor- 
rors and havoe which there was no defined or systematic effort made to suppress, 
and then the magistrates, in order to screen themselves from blame, deliberately 
diminish the proportions and misrepresent the character of the event. A daring 
and gigantic outrage on the civil rights, the property, and the persons of the inhabit- 
ants is dwarfed into a hole-and-corner row, which was quelled at the first effort of the 
police. Three or four thousand arme 1 ruffians keep a town in terror fi r five hours, 
smite doien every respectable person they meet, smash windorrs, break into and pil- 
lage houses and shops, wound a dozen policemen, and very nearly kill three or four 
persons, and then the authorized conservators of the peace try to snatch an unde 
served compliment from the Home Office, by pooh-poohing the affair as insignifi- 
cant. The magistrates are accused of having abandoned the people to a lawless 
and cruel mob, and they reply that they broke a few rioters’ heads and captured a 
dozen persons. They are censured for not having employed the abundant force of 
special constables which a threatened and loyal town promptly placed at their dis 
posal, and they reply that there was no need of the services of those men, as the 
eighty — men at their disposal proved sufficient to ‘quell the row.’ They are 
charged with having for hours permitted violence and rapine to reign unrestricted 
in the north, and they reply that their mission was to protect the institute in the 
south from molestation, and that in this they perfectly succeeded.” 
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The French journalists do not, indeed, say much on the subject 

the more intelligent class scarcely anything. That is, they 
make no effort to show that our present taxation must lead to 
bankruptcy. Statements like this are left to the thoughtless, 
but flippant of the craft; we need, therefore, have little to say 
on the subject. It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, though not 
at all strange under existing circumstances, that no journal, 
either of Europe or America, is so ready with predictions of 
this kind as the French paper entitled the Courrier des 
Etats-Unis, published in this city. Since the present rebellion 
broke out it has never ceased its efforts to disparage the na- 
tional cause, and prejudice Europe against it. The air with 
which it continues to lecture us, as if we were children who 
had never heard of political economy, much less of the financial 
or revenue systems of any other nation, would have been amus- 
ing in any other circumstances. There was a time, indeed 
some seven years ago—when the Courrier was too intelligent 
and thoughtful to stultify itself in this way. But at pres- 
ent the editor is either sadly ignorant of the history of his 
own country, or he thinks that his readers are.* At all events, 
he lectures us from time to time—almost daily, about our taxes 
—as if nothing of the kind had ever been known in his own coun- 
try. None have greater respect for the undoubted intellectual 
and physical greatness of France than we have; but for this 
very reason we cannot but regard the conduct of the Courrier 
as a libel on her literary men—at least, on her journalists, who 
are confessedly the best-educated and most intelligent of their 
class; for be it remembered that Guizot, Thiers, Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, &c.—in short, the greatest thinkers of modern 
France—have been, and some of them still are, journalists. 
But only think of the author of * Civilization in Europe,” who 
has uprooted so many prejudices at home and abroad, predict 
ing the downfall of a great nation like the United States, be 
cause it has recourse to taxation to save itself from dismember- 
ment! Even if he were not, as he is, honestly disposed to tell 
the truth, he knows that any historian of France who is re- 
ferred to will show that the highest taxes we have had to pay 
are but a mere bagatelle compared to those levied on his coun- 
trymen for hundreds of years. 

The French have been regularly,or rather, irregularly taxed, 
from the time of Philip le Bel, to the present. There had, in- 


* One of the most eminent political economists of the French school shows how 
superficial observers may be deceived by appearances as to the actual condition 
and prospects of a people. ** Les gens,” says M. Say, ‘‘ qui ne sont pas habitués & 
ah s réalités au travers des apparences sont quelquefois seduits pas latterail a 
le fracas Tun lure brillant. Ils croient a la prospérité ou ils voient U'ostentation.” 
Trailé d Economie Politique, p. 230. 
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deed, been heavy levies before his time, but he was the first to 
reduce taxation to a system. Even so early as his time the 
taxes were so oppressive that the cities of Paris, Orleans and 
Rouen rose in open revolt against him. In 1314 he induced 
the States-General to impose a tax of six derniers per livre on 
all kinds of provisions. The fowage which corresponds with 
the English hearth-tax was so oppressive, and exasperated the 
people to such an extent, that it was near costing Charles V. 
his crown. By turning to the pages either of Michelet or Sis- 
mondi, the editor of the Courrier might have learned that the 
taille, which, in the time of Charles VII., amounted to 1,800,000 
livres, had become so odious as to endanger the existence of 
the monarchy. But be it remembered that what exasperated 
the people most was, not that they had to pay heavy taxes, but 
that they had to bear the whole burden; the noblesse and the 
clergy being exempt. True, it cannot be said of the great 
ministers of France, as it is of the British ministers in the 
above extract—that they “had no equals in the devising of 
means to divert the greatest possible portion of the wealth of 
the country into the coffers of government.” On the contrary, 
both Sully and Richelieu did their best to shift at least a por- 
tion of the burden from the shoulders of the poor on those of 
the rich. 

In this they were successful to a considerable extent, but the 
privileged classes soon managed to evade their part, and the 
people grew more discontented than ever, (1683,) and began to 
pave the way for the Revolution. Vauban, the famous engi- 
neer of Louis XIV., tried to remove the prevailing discontent 
by introducing a tax called the dime royale, to be paid by all 
classes alike. Thus one tax was sneceeded by another—the 
direct by the indirect—until the people were maddened to des- 
peration. It is well to remember that those most frequently 
immured in the Bastile were persons who, having accumulated 
wealth by means of their talents and industry in the produc- 
tion of articles useful to the public, did not like to submit to 
be overburdened with taxes in order that the privileged classes 
might enjoy exemption directly or indirectly; and hence it was 
that that stronghold of despotism was the first attacked and 
destroyed. 

The indirect taxes have always proved the most oppressive.” 


* The author of the Richesse dela Hollande devotes a large portion of his valuable 
work (published in 1798) to a proof of the fact that indirect taxation (such as is 
levied at the present time in this country) had the effect of destroying a large part 
of the enterprise and industry which once made Holland the most flourishing com- 
mercial nation in the world. ‘ L’augmentation successive des impdts,” he says, 
**que les payments des intéréts, et les remboursements ont rendue indispensable, a 
détroit une grande partie de l'industrie, a diminué le commerce, &c.”—Zome ii., p. 
179. 
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It was they that were farmed out to speculators, who were 
enabled to make large fortunes by oppressive exactions. For- 
tunately, nothing of this kind can yet be alleged against this 
country. .However bad and scandalous it was in practice, 
if not in theory, it did not ruin France. But even at the present 
day, the noblesse enjoy exemptions as the great landed propric- 
tors do in England. They are, indeed, nominally taxed, but 
it is the people who have to bear the chief burden in the end. 
So that whether we compare ourselves to England or France 
in regard to the taxes imposed upon us, the advantage is clearly 
on our side; and the more closely and carefully the compari- 
son is made, the more obvious is this fact. 

But we need not have referred to the system of either Eng- 
land or France to show that ours is the best. True, the ma- 
jority of the writers of both countries claim that there was no 
such science as political economy anterior to their time. The 
French claim the discovery for Blanqui, author of Traite 
d’ Economie Politique, and the English make the same claim for 
Adam Smith, author of the Wealth of Nations. True, both ad- 
mit that some crude ideas had been entertained on the subject 
at an earlier period, but insist that it was their champions that 
reduced the chaos to a system. ‘That each has written scien- 
tifically and well on the subject, and done incalculable good, 
is not to be questioned; but they merely revived what was 
well known to the ancients. Instead of exempting their 
wealthy men, the Athenians made them bear tie chief burden 
of the taxes. In the time of Demosthenes, each of the ten 
tribes pointed out one hundred and twenty of the wealthiest 
citizens; the twelve hundred thus selected were divided into 
two classes; these, again, were subdivided into several 
classes; to each of which particular duties were assigned; 
three hundred of the wealthiest being required to furnish 
the republic the necessary supplies of money. But any that 
could show that they had made their wealth in the pro- 
duction of articles which contributed to the comfort and 
well-being of society were either exempted altogether, or re- 
quired to pay only half or one-third as much as others of 
equal wealth. The ground of this exemption was, that to tax 
wealth made in serving the public by means of qualifications 
which in any state can be possessed only by the few, is virtu- 
ally to discourage improvements. 

Now, if we turn to the great thinkers of those times, we 
shall see whether they were ignorant of political economy. 
First, let us consult them in regard to the value of money; 
for we are told for the fiftieth time that the depreciation of 
our currency must inevitably ruin us, if we cannot provide a 
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remedy. In other words, it is maintained that we are poor, 
and on the verge of bankruptey, because money happens to 
be scarce with us. “ By wealth.” says Xenophon, “can only 
be understood that which is useful. Money itseif is no wea!th, 
except it is used.” If it be urged that the author of the .Ana- 
basis is not a good authority on political economy, the sime 
objection can hardly be made against the Stagirite, who asks: 
“How could that be the most substantial or only wealth, 
which, to him who should accumulate the greatest quantity, 
would only realize the fable of Midas, and thereby expose him 
to the danger of perishing of hunger?”* Elsewhere, he says: 
“In reality, value depends on the mutual wants of men, which 
form the great bond of society; for unless their wants were 
mutual, exchange could not be effected. * * Money, 
which represents the value of all other things, varies in its 
own; but its variations are less considerable than those of 
most other substances.” 

The same philosopher points out the different uses of capital, 
and the difference between productive and unproductive labor, 
quite as lueidly and scientifically as either Adam Smith or 
Blanqui. “Every piece of property,” he observes, “may be 
employed for two distinct purposes; the purpose of use, and 
the purpose of exchange. <A pair of shoes may be worn, or 
may be sold. This second purpose, though it is not the original 
or proper end for which shoes were made, is founded on a 
principle both natural and necessary, the disposition to truck 
and barter, by which men part with their superfluities, in 
order to supply their deficiencies.”+ “ But,” says the modern 
socialist or champion of equality, “ why should | be without a 
sixpence, while my neighbor across the way has thousands and 
tens of thousands? If 1 cannot compel him to share with me, 
the government should take the case in its own hands, in one 
way or other, and afford me relief.” In reply to logic like 
this, the Stagirite says, “ that such a course would destroy the 
delightful pleasure which arises from saying, ‘This field is 
mine.’ This pleasure, indeed, proceeds from self-love; but a 
self-love that is natural and just, and as different from selfish 
ness, as a virtuous and proper affection is from a vicious and 
blameable excess. Deprived of separate property, we should 
be deprived of a pleasure belonging to it still more delightful 
—the pleasure of bestowing it on our friends, or our compan- 
ions, and even on deserving strangers.”{ Plato is equally ex- 
plicit in showing the difference between different kinds of 
labor; and how each kind should be protected and encour- 


* Aristotle's Politics, B. 1, ch. 7. + Ib., B. 1, ch. 6. 
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aged, according as it is more or less intellectual, and more or 
less useful to the public. When Socrates relates, in one of 
Plato’s Dialogues, a conversation which he had with Adi- 
mantus, on the subject of forming a city, we receive the first 
definite idea of the division of labor. The whole passage 
would be too long for our space; we can only give a sentence 
or two; but even these will show that the sage, regarded as 
the wisest of mankind, was of opinion that the laborer should 
be rewarded according to the amount of knowledge or power 
he possesses, and the amount of good he does. 


‘** While you were speaking,’ says Socrates, ‘I was considering that 
we are born xol perfectly resembling one another ; does it not seem so 
to you?’ ‘It does. But what now?’ ‘Whether will a man do better, 
if being one, he works in many arts or in one?’ * When in one,’ said 
he. ‘But this I imagine is also plain: that 7f one miss the season 
of any work, it is ruined. Thats plain. For I imagine the work Will 
not wait upon the leisure of the workman. But of necessity, the 
man nevst altend close upon the work, and not in the way of a by-job 
Of necessity. And hence it appears that more will be done and better, 
and with greater ease, when every one does but one thing, according 
to his genius, and in proper season, and freed from other thin 
Plato's Rep: Llic, Book vi. 


rhe- 


These concluding remarks have reference to a disposition 
among the envious and avaricious to undertake business for 
which they were not qualified, because their neighbors, who 
were qualified, had made fortunes by it. The object of Plato 
was to show, through his spokesman, Socrates, that such a 
course Was as injudicious as it was unjust. 

In short, the whole question in which we are all so deeply 
interested at the present moment, was fully discussed by those 
master-minds; and there was no opinion in which they were 
more in harmony with each other, and we may add, with 
Solon and Pericles, than that the poor as well as the rich 
should know exactly what they are to pay to the state—that is, 
that their taxes should be direct, not indirect. If it be replied 
that Athens was too small a state to afford an example for us, 
the same argument will not hold against the Roman Empire. 
It is well known that the Romans borrowed their principal 
laws from the Greeks; and there was no law, or principle of 
law, to which they adhered more strictly, than that which makes 
the taxation direct, rather than indirect. It is the direct 
system that is chiefly, if not exclusively, in use at the present 
moment in Switzerland and San Marino; and a short time 
since, when the present Sir Robert Peel visited Berne, and 
observed to a member of the federal government, that while 
direct taxation might be preferable in a small state like Swit- 
zerland, it would not suit a large and populous empire like 


VO! \ Yo, XI ll 
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England, the Swiss minister replied in the words of Aristotle, 
that “The excellence of a commonwealth is not to be esti- 
mated by its populousness or extent, but for its fitness for per- 
forming its proper functions. Hippoe rate 8 was a greater phy- 
sician than many physicians twice his size.”* To these vari- 
ous examples we might add those of the opposite character, 
derived from the experience of Mexico and other South 
American republics, in which the indirect system has been 
tested but too fully. The Mexicans, however turbulent and 
refractory in other respects, are willing enough to pay the 
necessary expenses of government ; but they wish to do so in 
a straightforward manner. 

We are willing to acknowledge ourselves that the time has 
come in the history of the United States when the industrial 
interests of the nation are to be taxed to their utmost capacity; 
or it is to become bankrupt and for ever disgraced in the eyes 
of the world. The immense expenditures of the war are to be 
met and paid by the industry of the people, and all classes are 
to be called upon to bear a heavy burden. Between the peo- 
ple and the government are to be interposed an army of tax- 
gatherers, who also must be maintained and compensated. 

The prudent course for our rulers to adopt is to conceal as 
much as possible from the people the sums which they indi- 
vidually pay, by placing very large taxes on all manufactures, 
so that consumers shall pay them by an increase of the price of 
the articles which they buy. A paper currency has the effect 
of raising prices still higher; but, at the same time, it assists 
the government in meeting its payments. Let us now indicate 
briefly, before we close our remarks, how large these indirect 
taxes are, and how much more judicious it would be for 
Congress to tax property in proportion to its value. We 
may observe, incidentally, that direct taxes are calculated 
to make the people more careful in their scrutiny of the 
expenditures of government, so as to promote general econ- 
omy. When a man knows the price which he pays for an 
article, especially if it be a large one, he is careful to get the 
worth of his money. 

We will first make a comparison in approximate figures. 
The property of the nation is valued at fifteen thousand mil- 
lion of dollars; of New York city, at five hundred and 
eighty million. The latter, then, is called upon to pay one- 
twenty-sixth part of the war-tax. A tax of two per cent. upon 
this valuation would raise for the government from New York 
city alone eleven million six hundred thousand dollars a year; 


* Aristotle's Politics, B. 4, ch. 4. 
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and from the nation, three hundred million a year. Our 
present tax-bill will not net any such sum for the government, 
and was not expected, by its most sanguine friends, to realize 
more than one hundred million. 

The expenditures of the people of New York cannot be fairly 
estimated by any known data. It is safe to say that fifty cents 
a day is a low average estimate for our people; or, one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars each, taking rich and poor together. 
The depreciation of the currency alone is equal to thirty per 
cent. of these expenses; aud this makes a loss to the people 
of this city of over fifty million dollars each year. This 
depreciation, then, costs the people four times as much as a 
direct tax, sufficient to raise three hundred million a year, 
would have cost them. 

Again, take any single item of expenditure which is neces- 
sary and in common use. For instance, light; the people of 
this city do not pay this tax directly; but the government col- 
leets it indirectly on manufacture. The figures given below 
are but approximate, as we have not access to the data to in- 
sure entire accuracy, but they will be found, on examination, 
to be in the main correct. First, then, the coal of which light 
is made is taxed by the depreciation of money, say thirty per 
cent. That is to say, a ton of coal which cost before paper 
money was issued, say seven dollars a ton, cannot now be 
bought for less than nine dollars and ten cents a ton. This 
calculation is based on the idea that the producers of coal are 
to have the same compensation now as before the introduction 
of paper money. Thirty per cent. on the value of all the coal 
used for making light for this city, say one million three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Next the tax of fifteen cents a thou- 
sand feet on, say one thousand million feet of gas consumed; 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars; in all four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year. The total value of this one 
thousand million feet at .the selling price is two million 
five hyndred thousand dollars. The tax which it pays, includ- 
ing the effect of the paper currency, is four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, or eighteen per cent. per annum on its sale- 
able value, while, as we have seen, a direct tax upon property 
of two per cent. on value would realize four times as much 
money. One example is as good as twenty. Let the reader 
take up the tax-bill, and infvestigate many other branches of 
manufacture on the plan indicated, and he will arrive at the 
same result. The figures may differ, as the tax-bill is very 
unequal in its assessments, but the same general truth will be 
manifest. The inference is plain: the true financial policy of 
the country is to go back to specie payments, and borrow at 
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the market price, and tax property in whatever shape found, 
in proportion to its value. This is plain, straightforward, 
true financiering, and if there is not honesty enough in the 
nation to stand it, there certainly will not be enough to foot 
the bills which the other system must entail upon the country. 


Arr. X.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. 

A System of Loqic, comprising a Discussion of the various Means of Ac- 
quiring and Retaining Knowledge and Avoiding Error. py P. 
McGrecor, A.M. 12mo, pp. 469. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers 1862. 

We commence the few observations we have to make on this book 
by thanking the author for the good work he has performed; although 
we cannot give him credit for a single original remark. But let us 
not be misunderstood; the volume before us is nothing the worse, but 
a great deal the better, for being a compilation. Instead of his own 
thoughts, the author has collected from various sources the thoughts 
of others, and he has so arranged them and dovetailed them together 
that no chinks or chasms appear in the structure which he has built 
from them. We do not charge Mr. McGregor with plagiarism. He 
is no more a plagiarist for having used the thoughts of others accord- 
ing as he found they suited him, than Cicero, Plutarch, and many 
other writers whose works will endure for ever. We do not mean that 
the author has depended on himself for nothing; we give him full 
credit for the Introduction. But this is as different from the rest of 
the work as brass is from gold. Not that it contains any gross viola- 
tions of the rules of grammar; nay, indeed, it is as respectable a piece 
of composition as we are in the habit of meeting in school-books of 
the present day. But the writer does not practise what he preaches. 
He undoubtedly presents us an excellent system of logic—one which 
we would recommend before any other we know; but his mode of 
commending it to the public is most illogical. At least such is our 
opinion. But we will condemn no one, even in regard to an Introduc- 
tion, without allowing him to speak for himself. 

In the first place, the title of the work is, A System of Logic. This 
is perfectly correct; it is a system, and, as we have already said, a very 
good one. But four-fifths of the Introduction is taken up with argu- 
ments designed to prove that knowledge is useful; a thing we have 
never known any one to dispute yet. Before we notice these any fur- 


ther, however, let us see how our author defines Logie, or rather, what 
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itiscaleulated to do. In the very first sentence of the Introduction we 
are told that ‘‘ Logic is the science which exhibits the foundations and 
primary elements of knowledgé, the proper means of investigating truth, 
the nature and sources of erroneous opinions, the modes in which we 
must proceed in order to secure the former and avoid the latter, and 
the best methods of retaining knowledge after it has been acquired.” 
Now, if logic accomplishes all this, who will deny that it is worth all 
the other sciences put together? First, it enables one to catch the 
hare; and then, when the animal is caught, it shows how we may pre- 
vent him from running away, as everybody knows he is very liable to 
do, if not closely watched. 

One would naturally suppose that a science which accomplishes so 
much would be somewhat difficult to learn; it isnothing of the kind, how 
ever. According to our author, ‘‘ Logie may be mastered without any 
previous preparation, or extraordinary abilities; and, ¢/ refore, it may 
be studied successfully by a person who will bestow upon it a little care 
and labor, while it requires much less of either than some other sub- 
jects of comparatively little importance.”—(P. 15.) The truth is, that 
there is no logie in this, and but very little common sense; no two 
members of the sentence are consistent with each other. Be it re 
membered that ‘‘no previous preparation”’ is necessary to master 
logic; and let the following sentence or two, in the same Introduction, 
be compared with that statement: 


“The degree of knowledge requisite for the purposes mentioned, is not attain 


able except by means of investigations conducted in accordance with the principles 
of Logic; and these require to be studied in order to be known, This, is proved by 
the qravre errors and mistakes co nmitled by many investigators, and the iq ora we, OT 
erroneous opinions of a great majority of mankind, on all the most important sub- 
jects, from the earliest times to this day.”—(P. 25.) . 


We must no longer imagine that the grave errors and mistakes of 
investigators are to be attributed to their stupidity, or want of intel 
lect. The whole secret is, that they had not studied logic; and it is 
nothing but the same inattention that has caused the great majority 
of mankind to be ignorant as they unhappily are! All this is suffi- 
ciently startling; but what is still worse is, that there is no hope fon 
the ignorant. ‘‘ Thus, ignorance not only excludes knowledye, but sub 
slitites in its place a spurious belief, mu h worse than none.” . 24.) 
Hitherto we should have supposed that even our author himself. was 
once ignorant. But since ignorance excludes knowledge, this would 
have been a mistake. We have not come to the worst yet, however; 
for Mr. McGregor informs us that people have died of ignorance 
(p. 24.) In other words, they have died for the want of not knowing 
logic. Our readers may remember that some months ago there was 
a great mortality among omnibus-drivers, cobblers, rag-pickers, and 
other illiterate fraternities, and our most skilful physicians were un- 
able to refer their death to any known malady. Now the probability 
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is, that not one of the victims had ever studied logic, or could tell a 
syllogism from an elephant. If it be preved on investigation that this 
was the case, the inference is plain that they died of ignorance. 

Seriously, we are sorry to see such arguments gravely put forward in 
the Introduction to a work so truly excellent; but, as already observed, 
the latter is not affected by them. The student may easily pass over 
the Introduction, which is to the body of the work what a gaudy 
modern-built vestibule bedaubed with paint is to an ancient Grecian 
temple, whose chief characteristics are simplicity, harmony, and ac- 
curacy of outline 


1. Elerenth Annual Cataloque and Circuiar of the Brooklyn Heights 
Sem wy, Montague Place. 1861-62 
2. Proceedings of the Twenty-third Annual Commencement and Circular 


ff the Rutgers Female Institute, Fifth Avenue, New York. 1862 
3. Mathematics in Female Education. Abstracts from the Archives of 

Rutgers Female Institute. 1860. 

The observations which we can make on education in this depart- 
ment of our journal must necessarily be brief. It is only in the body 
of the work we can discuss the subject fully; but our readers will bear 
us testimony that we do not neglect to do so, when we think our 
remarks may be productive of good, either by exposing grave 
erro! o that they may be remedied, or by pointing out and com- 
mending improvements, so that the vy may be adopted by others. The 
former is an ungracious task—one which we would much rather avoid, 
did our sense of duty permit us; we should prefer, writing pages of 
what is agreeable, rather than one line of an opposite character. Not 
because those whom we censure are so ready to impugn our motives; 
but that the language of approbation, when it can be honestly ap- 
plied, is much more pleasant than that of censure. From the latter, 
however, we will not shrink when we think it is deserved; but fortu 
nat ly nothing of the kind is ealled for on the present oceasion. 

Until recently it so happened that the only good school for young 
ladies with which we were acquainted was the Van Norman Institute; 
and it will be remembered that we have endeavored to do justice to it 
accordingly. Nor has our opinion of its excellent and thorough sys- 


glad to 


tem undergone any change in the lapse of time. We are only 
have learned that there are other young ladies’ schools also, in New 
York and its vicinity, which are characterized by excellence of a high 
order. 

Of the Brooklyn Heights Seminary, as well as of the Van Norman 
Institute, we can speak from personal observation, having been invited 
to visit it by thi principal, who polit ly conducted us through the dif 
ferent departments, explaining, as we passed from one to another, the 


peculiar features of his system. The institution was founded in 1851, 
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by Prof. Alonzo Gray, LL.D., at whose death it passed into the hands of 
Dr. West, its present principal, who has devoted himself for twenty- 
five years to female education, and who has made the subject his 
study in the best seminaries of Europe as well as America 

The edifice, which is larger than many colleges we have seen, has 
ix large and well-ventilated rooms devoted to school purposes, besides 
a laboratory, rooms for recitation, painting, drawing, and instrumental 
music. We are well aware that there are sometimes excellent accom 
modation ul necessary appliances for school purposes, including 
valuable apparatus, in institutions, where the teaching is very imper 
fect. But it is our habit to form an estimate of the fruit per se, rather 
than to infer its character from the tree that bears it, when such a 
course is agreeable to the principal, as it was in this instanc It is 
but a matter of simple justice to say that in no other female seminary 


except that of the Rey. Dr. Van Norman have we seen such accurate 
rendering of difficult passages in the Latin Classies as we had the 
gratification of witnessing at Dr. West’s school. A young lady scarce- 
ly fourteen years old translated and parsed a passage in the De Bello 
(Gallico of Cxsar with perfect ease, which we have known to puzzle 
more than one male graduate of a famous university. Nor were we 
less agreeably surprised at the proficiency exhibited in other depart- 
ments—especially at, the closing exercises, during which original com- 
positions and selected pieces in prose and poetry were read by the 
students, who finally sang a hymn with very good effect, accompanied 
with the piano 

The « y ent tled ‘* Echoes of Rome,” given in the circular at the 
head of our remarks, as a specimen composition, written by one of the 
young ladies,and as an incentive to future classes,reminds us that no pri 
vate library in this country, which it has been our privilege to examine, 
contains »>lare V Levy of rare and valuable books and manu ripts; 
including works in Sanscrit, Chinese, Coptic, Arabic, Icelandic, &c., 
&e. In short, such an institution does credit to Brooklyn. If Prof 
West does not get ade quate remuneration for his labors, notwithstand- 
ing the large number of his pupils, he, as well as our friend Van Nor- 
man, must at least have the consolation to feel that he is attaining sne- 


cess in every other respect, in one of the noblest works that can en 


The Rute Institute we know only from reputation, except so far 
we can judge of its character from the two pamphlets at the hea 
of our article, of which it is the subject. The former, we need hardly 


say, is vety good, and it is fully sustained by the latter, as far they 


go. Ti mposition entitled **‘ The Three Friends,” given in the eir- 
eulars of t Institut hows a high degree of culture on the part of 
the young lady who has the credit of its authorship. The committee 


who award the fir honor for this are quite right in the opinion that 
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** the originality of design, and true perception of life and character, 
which in this production are carefully exhibited, will vindicate 
their decision.” With one or two exceptions, the several committees 
have acquitted themselves intelligently and fairly of the duties they 
had assumed; but the exceptions afford a somewhat amusing illustra- 
tion of the danger of undertaking a task which one is not qualified to 
perform. ‘Thus the committee on compositions of the Academic De- 
partment, first and second divisions, are Mr. Adolph Werner and Mr. 
A. D. F. Randolph, who deliver judgment as follows: 


undersigned have read thirteen compositions, marked ‘Academic Depart- 
st Division,’ Numbers 1 to 13 inclusive; and while they have found in 


} 


sere wlividual ercellencies, the ye msider No. 10, subject, * Music,’ the best, written 
hy M Killen C. Williams, 

*'This is a very good composition in re gard to reqular development and progression 
of th f, from beginning to end; has many good ideas, and much good feeling, 
ail bs | written throughout.” 


‘Lhe report concludes with the statement that, ‘‘ In orthography and 
grammatical correctness, all the compositions were equally creditable to 
the young writers in the Institute.”” We have no doubt but the com- 
positions of the ‘‘ young writers’ were good; but we cannot say the 
kame of the old writers who so oracularly pass judgment upon them. 
The very first sentence of the report is bad English. Besides the 
anomaly of using the perfect and the present tenses of the verb in the 
same phrase, no one can tell, from the wording of the sentence, 
whether it is meant that the composition was the best of those written 
by all, or only the best written by Miss Ellen C. Williams, although 
the latter is the more natural inference. Then, in the second sen- 
tence, we are told, in the first member, about the regular development, 
&e., ‘‘from beginning to end;” and in the second we are told that 
itis ‘‘ well written throughout." From beginning to end and through- 
out are, it will be admitted, pretty nearly alike; and if a composition 
is very good in regard to regular development, &c., it need hardly be 
added that it is well written. 

In report No. 2, by the same committee, we are told that ‘‘the 
composition inculeates a great moral truth in a very agreeable way; 
and though quite lengthy when compared with the other essays, the 
figures and style are well sustained throughout,” &c. What sort of figures 
they are which are thus ‘sustained throughout,” with the style, we 
are left to conjecture as best we can. This report, as well as the other, 
closes with the statement: ‘‘In orthography and grammatical correct- 
ness, all the compositions,” Xe. 

Surely the principal must have smiled while reading these learned 
decisions. He has been prudent enough to exclude one of them from 
the pamphlet. No doubt he thought it enough to print it in the broad 
sheet that contains the ‘‘ Order of Exercises.” If it be remembered 


that Mr. Randolph is the author of a work with some such title as 
** Aunt Susy’s Six Birth-Days,” Mr. Pierce will be excused for having 
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mistaken him for a critic; but we hope that in future he will see that 
all his committee-men can write compositions nearly, if not quite, as 
well as those whose productions they are called upon to judge. All the 
other reports are what they ought to be, and the same remark, but 
slightly modified, will apply to the addresses. 


Seventy-Fifth Annual Report of the Regents of the University of the State 


of New York. Transmitted to the Legislature, February 12, 1862 
Octavo, pp. 422. 
There is a large amount of information in this volume which is in- 
teresting to all who are friendly to the great cause of education; but 
it is very clumsily arranged, or rather, not arranged at all. 
work of the kind should be furnished with an index. This contains 
the reports of all the colleges in the State, with two or three exceptions, 
and also embraces more or less statistics, illustrative of the working of 
our principal seminaries, academies, institutes, &c.; but in searching 
for the facts relative to particular institutions, while time pressed 
heavily upon us, we have been reminded but too forcibly of the remark 
of the late Lord Campbell: ‘‘So essential,” says his lordship, ‘‘ did I 
consider an index to be to every book, that I proposed to bring a bill 
into Parliament to deprive an author, who publishes a book without an 
index, of the privilege of copyright; and, moreover, to submit him, 
for his offence, to a pecuniary penalty.” 


Every 


We have reports more or less complete of twenty-one colleges, in- 
cluding the University of the City of New York; but only two or three 
present any features that claim particular notice. The first of these 
that opens to us as we turn over the pages, is that of the University of 
the City of New York, from which we are glad to see that that excel- 
lent institution is in as flourishing a condition as could be expected 
under existing circumstances. The number of students on record for 
the past year is 650, including 109 in the preparatory department; 104 
in the collegiate; 314 in the medical; 15 in art; 7 in civil engineering; 
21 in analytic and practical chemistry, and 80 in law. Of this number, 
157 graduated at the different commencements; 124 in the medical de- 
partment; 20 in the law, and 13 in the collegiate. The total number 
of students in all the departments, when the present report was made, 
was 410. As for the course of study in an institution so well known 
as this, it is needless to describe it here; suffice it for the present to 
remark, that the reputation for thoroughness of the University has 
much improved under the chancellorship of the Rev. Dr. Ferris. 

In our last we took oceasion to make some observations on the 
progress made by Columbia College during the last four or five years, 
and which, we are pleased to add, it still continues to make. But we 


had then no statistics to guide us, and consequently were able to speak 
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only in general terms. The number of graduates for the past year was 
198. Of these, 36 belonged to the senior class; 46 to the junior; 64 
to the sophomore, and 52 tothe freshman. With regard to the course 
of study, it is sufficient to observe that it is as thorough as that of any 
other institution in this country. The system of discipline is exem- 
plary; it is administered by the Board of the College, which meets 
weekly for that purpose. All charges against the student are made in 
his presence; and he has the privilege of defending himself as best he 
ean. This done, he retires, but is recalled to hear the result, which is 
duly entered on the minutes, and communicated to his parents. There 
is no danger, however, that any undue punishment will be inflicted. 
It devolves on Chancellor King to carry out all punishments; and he 
is one of those who, if they err at all in such matters, will do so on 
the side of mercy and forgiveness. 

The estimated value of the College buildings, grounds, &c. ,is $170,000; 
that of the College library proper, $28,000; that of the law library, 
$5,000, and that of the chemical and philosophical apparatus and eabi- 
net, $14,000; making a total of $217,000, invested for purposes of in- 
struction. Independently of this sum, the College owns an amount of 
property estimated at $1,650,665. 94. 

The College of St. Francis Xavier, under the charge of the Jesuit 
Fathers, ranks among the first in the country. It is situated in the 
Righteenth Ward of this city, between the Fifth and Sixth Avenues and 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets, and fronts on each of the latter. The 
college, so far as completed, consists of three large buildings, each 
four stories high, which are in every respect admirably adapted for 
the purposes for which they are designed. They have cost $70,000; 
additional buildings now being erected will cost about $60,000. The 
library consists of 7,000 volumes, valued at $10,000. The chemical 
and philosophical apparatus and mineralogical cabinet—the latter in- 
cluding fine crystals, agates, jaspe rs, topazes, &c.—are valued at 
$8,000. The total amount of the college property is estimated at 
$160,000. 

The languages, ancient and modern, as well as the mathematics, are 
taught by competent professors at St. Xavier’s College; and we be- 
lieve that in no other collegiate institution of equal rank do the Eng- 
lish branches receive more careful attention. 

The Manhattan College, under the direction of the Christian Broth- 
ers, and situated in Manhattanville, on the east bank of the Hudson, 
about eight miles from this city, makes no report in the volume be- 
fore us; but we take oceasion.to make an observation or two in regard 
to it, partly because it is similar to Xavier's College, and partly be- 
cause such is its character that it deserves to be more widely known 


than we suppose it to be. Our readers are aware that we make no 


distinction as to the religious views of any educator, but that, re- 
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rarding the members of all Christian sects as brethren, we endeavor 
to treat them according to the service which we think they render the 
great cause of education. This being our criterion of merit, we 
should be inconsistent with ourselves, and with the promise of liber- 
ality made in our prospectus, did we omit to commend the efforts 
made by Brother Patrick, President and founder of Manhattan Col- 
lege, and his brother professors, to establish an educational institution 
of the first class so near our city, and in such a delightful location. 

There is one other institution noticed in the ‘‘ Annual Report,’’ which 
we must not overlook, even in such brief and desultory remarks as 
these--we mean the Law School of the University of Albany. The 
University was incorporated in 1851, but not endowed. In the same 
year the Law School was organized by the appointment of three pro- 
fessors, namely: Hon. Ira Harris, LL.D., Hon. Amasa J. Parker, 
LL.D., and Amos Dean, LL.D.; gentlemen distinguished abroad as 
well as at home, as jurists of the first rank. We have never had an 
opportunity of visiting the institution; we have, therefore, no knowl- 
edge of it further than what we have derived from the views expressed 
in publie and private on the subject, by men eminently qualified to 
judge of its merits, and of whose veracity there can be no question. 
In other words, the reputation of the Law School is such as to have 
impressed us deeply in its favor. 

We now learn, for the first time, from the volume before us, that 
‘ The professors have no other income than that which is derived from the 
sale of t kels lo the students.”” This state of things is not ereditable to 
our Legislature. In no profession is learning more absolutely necessary 
than in that of law—a fact which is practically recognized in every 
country in Europe; and hence it is that the lawyer is called by emi- 
nence ‘** the learned gentleman.” Why should he not be learned above 
ill others, on whose knowledge, ability, and integrity, not only the 
property, but the life of his fellow-citizen so often depends? Were 
this the department of our journal in which the question could be dis- 
cussed at any length, we could adduce the opinions of the world’s 
greatest thinkers, warning governments to make ample provisions for 
the education of the legal profession. 

But we must confine ourselves, on the present occasion, to a question 
or two: Ought the teachers of boys, who are not supposed to aspire 
to any of the learned professions, to be better compensated than the 


teachers of , who aspire to be adi ites? Take, for example, the 
Free Academy in this city How magnificent are the salaries of its nu- 
merous professors! We will consider at another time—when we shall 


have investigated the question more fully how thos salaries are 
wned, or who are the scholars that can be pointed out by their re- 
cipients as having been educated by them. 


Suffice it to say, now, that if three thousand dollars ($3,000) a 
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year is a moderate salary for the services performed by Prof. Horace 
Webster, LL.D., ‘‘ President of the Faculty,” of the Free Academy, 
it seems tb us that two thousand ($2,000) would not be too much for 
Prof. Amos Dean, LL.D., President of the Albany Law School; that 
is, we think he ought to be allowed as much as one of the nine pro- 
fessors at the Academy, each of whom has $2,000 per annum, and 
whose janitor has $700. But we will make no further comment for the 
present. 

The ‘‘ Report” informs us that ‘‘the building [of the Law School] 
has been erected by the Law Faculty for the University, with the aid 
received by them from a few generous individuals. There still remains 
(February, 1862,) a debt of $405, payable on the 10th of September, 
1862.” We trust the faculty has been enabled to pay this sum, for we 
know no better system of teaching than theirs. Its leading character- 
istics may be understood from the following extract from the ‘‘ Report:” 

“The course of study and methods of instruction have been adopted solely in 
reference to the duties and professional career of the practising lawyer. The young 
man is required to do that as a student which will afterwards be required of him as 
alawyer. His first object is to acquire a knowledge of legal or 8 in connection 
with their applications to the facts to which they are related, and from which they 
are derived. With this view he is required to attend and take minutes of lectures 
and references to adjudged cases. By these means he acquires the legal principles, 
and the cases which sustain, carry out, and apply them to their ng ae facts. 
T'wo of the morning hours of each day of the week, except Saturdays, the student 
devotes to the hearing and taking down of lectures. These possess him with the 


most important legal principles which, by means of the cases referred to, and his 
own reflection, he is to master and apply during the day.” 


Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Eagleswood Military Academy 
at Perth Amboy, New Jersey. Marcus Spring, Proprietor. 1862. 

We fear that this institution will not render very efficient aid to the 
government in putting down the present rebellion. Not but the 
‘*Paculty” are abundantly learned and eminently qualified for the re- 
sponsible positions in which they have respectively been placed by 
Mr. Marcus Spring, the enterprising proprietor; at least we suppose 
that such is the case; for it is not likely that anything in the way of a 
Military Academy but a first-class establishment would be attempted 
in so enlightened a city as Perth Amboy. But judging from the 
pamphlet before us, the ‘‘cadets” are practised much more in eating, 
sleeping, and praying than in any other sort of drill. That these are 
very good and respectable branches to teach scientifically, far be it 
from us to deny; we merely take the liberty of thinking that other 
studies might receive more prominence in a Military Academy in war- 
times, without seriously endangering the health, or infringing too 
much on the personal comfort, even of boy-soldiers. But We are not 
of the military order, though not exactly non-combatants; so that we 
are quite liable to be mistaken in our views on the subject. In or- 


der, therefore, that our military and semi-military readers may be 
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able to judge for themselves, we will extract a passage or two from the 
**Routine Book of the Eagleswood Military Academy,” which is em- 
bodied in the present pamphlet. But let us first try to do justice to 
the distinguished merits of the faculty, or rather, of the officers, whose 
ranks and titles are duly set forth on the third page. At the top 
stands M. N. Wisewell, Principal; at the bottom, Mrs. Anna FE. Ste- 
venson, Matron. Col. F. N. Freeman, Military Superintendent, and 
teacher of topographical engineering and surveying, has doubtless 
distinguished himself in many battles, although we cannot tell where. 
If these three names are not sufficient to give écla/ to a military acad- 
emy, we can add those of John Lockwood, Academie Superintendent 
of English branches and Rhetoric; John Lowry, Professor of Latin, 
Greek, and Elocution; L. A. Wolf, Professor of French and German; 
George Platt, Professor of Book-keeping and Surveying; George W. 
King, Professor of Drawing and Painting; and George D. Cass, Adju- 
tant. Nor is this all; for under the head of ‘‘ Military Organization” 
we find such well-known names as the following: James A. Vose, Ma 
jor; Clifford Mandeville, Quartermaster; Oliver M. Stiger, Captain; 
Charles Henry Schmidt, Second Lieutenant; Charles H. Cone, Fourth 
Sergeant, &c. With such a faculty as this to rival, even that of West 
Point may well look to its laurels. But let us return to the 
Book. 

Very properly, the first paragraph enjoins that respect which is due 
on the part of the cadets to the officers. ‘* The attention of the cadet 
is called to the salute, which must be made in a full and decided ma 


Routine 


ner, when passing a member of the Faculty, when addressing him, or 
when addressed by him.’’—(P. 14.) 

This, of course, is perfectly right. We are in favor of showing 
every member of the faculty, from Mr. Wisewell down to Mrs. Ste- 
venson, all the respect and consideration which the most exacting can 
desire. The salute affair, then, is a settled point. Now let us say a 
word as to the eating, sleeping, praying, &e.—the exercises which we 
have said seem to receive most attention at the Eagleswood Military 
Academy. Were we to copy all that is said on the subject of eating 
alone, it would occupy the space we have to devote to the whole sub- 
ject. But a brief extract will give an idea of its character, and show 
whether we are peculiar in thinking that a little too much is made of 
that particular part of the routine. After duly explaining all the 
movements which it is necessary to make from the time the order 
** Murch to breakfast” is given, until the battalions reach the table and 
are ready to make an onslaught thereon, the faculty proceed with 
their instructions as follows: 


‘* All will remain standing in rear of their respective chairs until the blessing has 
been asked, [by Mr. Wisewell, we presume,] and the officer in chargé 
order ‘Seats; at which word the cadets rrill place their eaps under the 
quietly take their seats. When the cadets at each tabl 


gives the 
} s, and 


will have finished th 
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meal, the captain will rise and look at the adjutant, who will acknowledge the report 
by raising his right hand; the captain will then resume his seat; when all shall 
have reported, the adjutant will make it known to the officer in cha , Who, rising 





from lus seat, will tap the table and give the order ‘Rise; at which order 


cadet will rise, put on his cap, step to the rear of his chair, putting it in place, an 


facing towards the door; at the order *‘ March,’ from the adjutant, the captain wil 
dvance,” & (P. 16.) 


Of course similar evolutions must be performed at dinner and sup 
per as regularly as prayers are said. As for the conduct of the cadets, 
it must be equal to that of nuns. Whether they are occasionally re 
quired to fast or live on ‘*‘spare diet,” or not, we cannot say; but they 
must do nothing which is forbidden by certain philosophers of the 
weaker sex. Thus, for example, under the very appropriate head of 
‘Liberty,’ we have the following warning: 


No let who shall be known to use tobacco will be permitt 1 to visit town until 


issurance to discontinue its use; and this assurance must be given in 


That the members of the faculty use tobacco themselves, (Lu in 
moderation, not chewing more than a quarter of a pound each, daily, 
on an average,) 1S of course no reason why the cadets should mit ddle 
with the article, at least so long as they are inmates of so sanctified an 
institution as the Eagleswood Military Academy. We are certainly 
not advocates of either smoking or chewing the forbidden article; 
we have never used tobacco in any form, and we trust we never shall; 
but we think it will take stronger minds than that of Mr. Wisewell, or 
any other member of the Eagleswood faculty, to prevent those dis- 
posed to lead a military life from smoking a cigar, taking a pinch of 
nuff, &ec It might be inferred from the rules and regulations thus 
hurriedly glanced at that the duties, which are strictly military, are 
enforced with a severity worthy of Frederick the Great or Napoleon I 
in his palmiest days; but even under the auspices of so learned and 
veccomplished a principal as Mr. Wisewell, the penny wise and pound 
foolish policy may sometimes prevail. Thus, for example, while the 
utmost pains are taken to exclude tobacco, among the orders given to 
the ‘‘oflicer of the day” is this: ‘* He will courteously receire all visit- 


rs, giting § a if “mation as they may desire,” «e., P. 25 This 


would afford an excellent opportunity for the emissaries of Jefferson 
Davis; they would only have to apply to the guard in order to ‘re 
ceive such information as they might desire.” But enough. 

It seems to us that the present system should be reversed; that in 
stead of giving most prominence to eating, marching, sleeping, salut 
ing, &e., &e., it should be given to reading, writing, composition, 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, &c., &e It ought to be remembered 
that the world’s greatest conquerors were those who set the highest 


value on mental training In proof of this, we need only mention the 


names of Alexander and Julius Cesar; the former of whom was edu- 
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cated by Aristotle, and always kept Callisthenes and other learned 
men with him in his camp; the latter, the author of the famous Com- 
mentaries and several other learned works, now lost, and who was also an 
orator scarce ly second to Cicero himself The pre vailing evil of the 


present day is, that so many undertake that for which they are utterly 
unqualified; al hough we do not apply this observation to any particu 
lar individual, party, or institution. We merely make the remark in 
a general w Lv; and we do so in the full confidence that no ints lligee nt 


] 


pel mW ld hy the lact 


There is much that is learned in this work, but little that is new 
In other words, our author places before us a larger variety of opin 
ons, Ol ther theories, collected from a thousand sources, ancient 


and modern; but adds nothing to our stock of knowledge We do 


not mean that the work is uninteresting, or without value on this ac 


count. Whatever awakens discussion, does a certain kind of good; 
Uthough it may occasl lly do harm, in anothe1 eTise That is, 
liscussion develops the 1 ¥ faculties; but it may excite anger 


und anger begets strife, or leads to quarre ls. 
The best modern writer on the mind is Locke; this is conceded on 
s, but even he h merely introduced a new set of terms. The 
rduuctive ystem, for hich Bacon gets the credit, had existed long 
before the philosopher was born. The Indian, who lives by the chase, 
lwho has never heard of either Aristotle or Bacon, practises the 

ystem every day. The process of thought is still the same, whethe: 
ve call the faculties supposed to be engaged in it by one set of name 

r another 

Mr. Morell tells us that ‘‘experiment” and ‘‘analogy”’ are the in 
truments of inducti This is true; but the peasant, who on find 
ing a pr of gold or two, while digging in his field, digs faster and 
faster, and deeper aud deeper, in the hope of finding more, while 
induction to him a word without meaning. There is not one of 
the operations of the mind, concerning which Mr. Morell discourses 
so learnedly, though not always very intelligibly, to which similar r 
marks would not apply. 

This is amusingly illustrated by an aneedote of the late Mrs. Sid 
dons. When her fame as an actress was at its height, a committe: 
f learned ladies, consisting of Mrs. Montague, Miss Hannah More, 
Mrs. Carter, and several others, waited on her, in order to ascertain 
from her own lips the secret of her wonderful acting. ‘‘ Pray, madam,” 
said the prolocutress, ‘‘ give me leave to interrogate you, and to re 
quest you will tell us, without duplicity or mental reservation, upon 
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what principle you conduct your dramatic demeanor. Is your mode 
of acting, by which you obtain so much celebrity, the result of certain 
studied principles of art? Have you investigated with profound re- 
search the rules, of elocution and gesture, as laid down by the ancients 
and moderns, and reduced them to practice? or do you suffer nature 
to predominate, and only speak the untutored language of the pas- 
sions?” The reply of the modern Thalia was brief, but to the point. 
‘*Ladies,” said she, ‘‘I do not know how to answer so learned a 
speech; all I know of the matter, and all I can tell yoa, is, that I 
always act as well as Ican.” Now, it seems to us that if the publie 
would make just such a reply as this to the learned theories of Mr. 
Morell, he would have as little reason to complain as the bas blewr 


had. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 


The Poet's Journal. By Bayarp Taytor. 12mo, pp. 204. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 

It is but seldom we have examined a book that has surprised us 
more than this. We do not, indeed, mean that our astonishment has 
been caused by the excellence of the poetry. We have received too 
much of the genuine article bearing the same imprint, to be easily 
excited in this way. If the quality of the article created any surprise 
in the present instance, inferiority, much rather than excellence, would 
be the cause, for the reason that we always expect something in these 
neat, blue volumes that has the ring of the precious metal. 

Still, we do not say that the book is without merit. It contains 
many agreeable passages, and pretty things—so many of each, that we 
should not hesitate to recommend its perusal even if it did not possess 
a species of interest peculiar to itself. But we may as well admit, be- 
fore proceeding any farther, that it was this very interest that sur- 
prised us; and that it did so before we had read a line of the ‘* Journal.” 
Had we previously known Mr. Taylor as a poet, this might have been 
different. Even then we should have wondered somewhat that he 
thought himself of so much importance to the world that it would in- 
terest itself in his private affairs, during his lifetime, to such an ex- 
tent as would justify a performance like that before us 

It would have been quite right for our author to have addressed a 
few short pieces to his wife, calling them sonnets, or odes, as he 
thought proper; although there are some who think that even these 
should not be published to the world as such; that it would be the 
part of discretion, as well as modesty, either to withhold them alto- 
gethe r from the public eye, or repre sent the dramatis persone as ficti- 
tious. Indisecreet as Dante and Tasso are said to have been, they 


loves and sorrows in 


never went so far as to att mpt a history of their 
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verse. It may be that they did not feel themselves possessed of an 
amount of poetical inspiration equal to that which has prompted Mr. 
Taylor to write his ‘‘Journal.” At all events, they contented them 
All the 


world said that Tasso was insane when inditing his exquisite epistles 


selves with addressing an occasional poem to their mistress. 


to the Princess D’Este of Ferrara; but in his wildest paroxysms he 
had more method in his madness than deliberately to exhibit his 
‘*ladye-love” to vulgar gaze. 
to herself, 


He would rather say, even in writing 


‘**Part of my tale—TJ cannot tell the whole.” 


Petrarch wrote more to his mistress than any other poet; but he 
avoided the autobiographic style. His domestic affairs he left others 
to chronicle in plain prose. He has, indeed, immortalized the summer 
haunt of Laura in the well-known sonnet which commences thus: 


Chiare, fresche, et dolci acque, Sweet fountain of Vaucluse! 


Ove le belle membra, 
Pose colei che sola a me par dona, 
Gentil ramo ove piacque. 
(Con sospir mi rimembra), 
A lei di far al bel fianco colonna, 
Herba e fior che la gonna 
Leggiadra ricoverse, 
Con l’angelico seno, 
Aer sacro sereno, 
Ove amor co’ belli occhi il cor m’ aperse, 


The virgin freshness of whose crystal bed 
The ladye, idol of my soul! hath led 
Within thy wave her fairy bath to 
choose! 
And thou, O favorite tree! 
Whose branches she loved best 
To shade her hour of rest 
Her own dear native land’s green mul 
berry ! 
Roses whose earliest bud 





Date udientia insieme 
A le dolente mie parole estreme. 


To her sweet bosom lent 
Fragrance ornament 

Zephyrs who fan the murmuring flood! 
Cool grove! sequestered grot! 
Here in this lovely spot— 

I pour my last sad lay, where first her 
love I wooed. 

The author of this might have bequeathed us an interesting ‘‘ Jour 
nal;” but it may be doubted whether it would have immortalized 
Laura so much as what he did; or justified the fine compliment of a 
modern poet,* who tells us that after the lapse of five centuries the 
echo of the valley still remembers the sweet name of Petrarch’s mis 
tress. 

Both Byron and Moore addressed verses to their wives under differ 
but in other 
respects, neither entered into a history of his private affairs for the 
entertainment of the public. We have ample evidence that no hus- 
band could have been more tenderly attached to his second wife than 
Shelley; but the author of ‘‘Queen Mab” made no parade of his 
joys, or sorrows. Sweetly and sadly does Robert Burns sing of his 
Highland Mary and other loves; but he has left us no diary of what 
passed between them. 

It may well be said, then, that The Poet's Journal is ‘‘unique.” All 
the poets mentioned condescended to say something in prose upon 


ent circumstances; whatever were their indiscretions 


* Delille. 
XI. 12 


VOL. VI.—NO. 
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presenting the world their best poems; and the same remark would 
apply to Milton, Pope, Dryden—nay, to the great Shakespeare him- 
self. But Mr. Taylor overflows so much with poetry, that even his 
preface is in verse. We presume he writes to his publishers—one of 
them a genuine poct himself—in hexameters. Of the preface it is suf- 
ficient to say that it concludes with the following stanza: 
» SD 
‘The ripples of awakened song shall die, 
Kissing her feet, and woo her not in vain 
Until, as once, upon her breast I lie 

Pardoned and ioved again!” 

It were superfluous to make any comment on the taste or delicacy of 
this, especially on those of the third line, which we forbear to mark 
in italics, 

The ‘Inscription to the Mistress of Cedarcroft’’ concludes in a 
manner somewhat similar; leaving no doubt of the identity of the lady 
addressed. 

“The poems ripened in a heart at rest, 
A life that first through you is free and strong, 
Take them and warm them in your partial breast, 
Before they try the common air of song! 
ra Fame won at home is of all fame the best : 
Crown me your poet, and the critic's wrong 


Shall harmless strike where you in love have smiled 
Wife of my heart, and mother of my child !”—P. 8, 


The ‘‘Journal”’ is divided into three parts, called ‘‘ Evenings,” in 
each of which there is a variety of poems, all of which have a bearing 
more or less direct on Cedarcroft. The first Evening is commenced 
thus: 

“*The day had come, the day of many years. 
My bud of hope, thorned round with quarding fears, 
And sealed with frosts of oft-renewed delay,” 
Burst into sudden bloom—it was the day!” 

We shall say no more on the propriety or impropriety of writing 
such a ‘‘ Journal,” assuming the poetry to be real; but we think that, 
although Plato would exclude the poets from his model Republic, Mr. 
Taylor would have little to fear; for he would readily pass muster as 
being very nearly, if not entirely, innocent of ‘‘the sacred fire that 
leads astray.” 

To be frank, we cannot see that Mr. Taylor has any just claim to the 
title he assumes, let us apply what test we may to his efforts. ‘‘ Celui- 
la seul est poéte,” says Laharpe, ‘‘ qui suit dire de belles et bonnes choses, 
non seulement sans que la mesure et la rime leur étent rien, mais méme de 


maniére que la mesure et la rime leur donnent plus effet et d'éclat.”’ 


The chief object of poetry, according to the best authorities, ancient 
and modern, is to afford delight. Even in tragedy, a sort of pleasure 
is felt when we are most startled by the events that are passing before 
our eyes; upon the other hand, whatever offends against good taste is 
not poetry, though it may please a certain class of minds much better 
than the genuine article. 
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We should not have taken these pains, however, on the present oc- 
easion, were it not that it has become so much the habit with all who 
happen to succeed with a novel, a book of travels, or a biography, to 
imagine that they may be equally successful in writing poetry; so that. 
at the present moment, there are not fewer than five hundred persons, 
male and female, in this country who fancy themselves poets. This 
sort of thing ought not to be encouraged; on the contrary, the interest 
of literature requires that it should be puta stop to. The number of 
true poets, not only in any particular country, but in the world, are very 
few—certainly not more than half a dozen ina century. Nature is 
more chary of her highest gifts than to bestow them at random. 
Were it otherwise, as Voltaire has well said, the beautiful would be- 





come too common to be estimated at its true value. 


“Et sagement avare, 
La Nature a prevu qu’en nos faibles ——, 
Le beaux s’il est commun, doit perdre de son prix.” 


But if Mr. Taylor is not, in our opinion, a poet—if he evinces more 


egotism than either delicacy or modesty 
do justice to such merits as we find in the present volume. 


we are not the less willing to 


We have 


already said that it contains agreeable passages, and it is a much more 


pleasant task to us to point out beauties than defects. 


The 


former 


are so few, however, in the ‘‘ Journal,” that we cannot wait to search 


for them, but pass on to the ‘‘ Various Poems” 


book 


‘*billing and cooing.” 


at the end of the 


There is nothing in this department of what is vulgarly called 
Although we cannot admire all, but think the 


classical part (in which Ulysses, Orpheus, and the Sirens are the dra- 


matis persone) is awkwardly managed, there are some pieces whice are 


very pleasing. 


This is particularly true of the stanzas entitled ‘‘ Leay- 


ing California,” which we cheerfully transcribe : 


O fair young land, the youngest, fairest 
far 
Of which our world can boast, 
Whose guardian planet, Evening’s silver 
star, 


Illumes thy golden coast, 


How art thou conquered, tamed in all the 
pride 
Of savage beauty still! 
How brought, O panther of the splendid 
hide a 


To know thy master’s will! 


No more thou sittest on thy tawny hills 
In indolent repose; 

Or pour’st the crystal of a thousand rills 
Down from thy house of snows. 


But where the wild-oats wrapped thy 
knees in gold, 
The ploughman drives his share, 
And where, through cafions deep, thy 
streams are rolled, 
The miner's arm is bare. 


Yet in thy lap, thus rudely rent and torn, 
A nobler seed shall be : 
Mother of mighty men, thou shalt not 
mourn 
Thy lost virginity! 


Thy human children shall restore the 


grace 
Gone with thy fallen pines : 

The wild, barbaric beauty of thy face 
Shall round to classic lines. 


And Order, Justice, Social] 
curb 
Thy untamed energies ; 
And Art, and Science, with their dreams 
superb, 


Replace thine ancient ease. 


shall 


Law 


The marble, sleeping in thy mountains 


how, 
Shall live in sculptures rare ; 


Thy native oak shall crown the sage’s 


brow, 
Thy bay, the poet's hair. 
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Thy tawny hills shall bleed their purple Till Hesper, as he trims his silver beam, 


wine, No happier land shall see, 
Thy valleys yield their oil ; And Earth shail find her old Arcadian 
And Music, with her eloquence divine, dream, 
Persuade thy sons to toil. Restored again in thee !—188-90. 


’ 


Another happy effusion is the ‘‘Song of the Camp.” This we shou'd 
admire much more had it reference to our own camps. It is, however, 
a just tribute to the brave; indeed, there are few better specimens of 
a war-song. When we copy it we trust it will be seen that our stric- 
tures have been prompted by no wish to depreciate the merits of the 
author. 


“Give usa song!” the soldiers cried, Voice after voice caught up the song, 
The outer trenches guarding, Until its tender passion 
When the heated guns of the camps al- Rose like an anthem, rich and strong, 
lied Their battle-eve confession. 


Grew weary of bombarding. 
Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 


rhe dark Redan, in silent scoff, But, as the song grew louder, 
Lay, grim and threatening, under; Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff Washed off the stains of powder; 


No longer belched its thunder. 
Beyond the darkening ocean burned} 


There was a pause. A guardsman said: The bloody sunset’s embers, 
‘* We storm the forts to-morrow ; While the Crimean valleys learned 
Sing while we may, another day How English love remembers. 


Will bring enough of sorrow.” 
And once again a fire of hell 


They lay along the battery's side, Rained on the Russian quarters, 

Below the smoking cannon : With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
Brave hearts, fron: Severn and from And bellowing of the mortars! 

( lyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer, dumb and gory; 

they sang of love, and not of fame ; And English Mary mourns for him 

Forgot was Britain's glory : Who sang of *“* Annie Laurie.” 


Each heart recalled a different name, 


But all sang ‘* Annie Lawrie.” Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest 


Your truth and valor wearing ; 
The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.—pp.146-8. 


We might have added some curious passages from the ‘‘ Journal,” 
but we have refrained from doing so in deference to the feelings of the 
lady to whom they refer. At all events, the reader will prefer discov- 
ering them himself; for, if the volume before us is not exactly a Poet's 
Journal, notwithstanding the title, it is, perhaps, more interesting than 
if it were—indeed, more interesting than the best of the author's books 
of travel. Not but the latter are very good of their kind, but most 
people take a secret pleasure in prying into family secrets. We are 
only sorry that their morbid curiosity will be gratified but too much in 
the present instance. 


Legends of the Sea.— Thirty-Nine Men for One Woman: an Episode of 
the Colonization of Canada. From the French of H. Emme 
Cuevauier. New York: John Bradburn, successor to M. Doolady. 
1862. 


Chevalier’s last novel is now so well known, that we need say little 
of it here. Although it is not exactly the sort of book we should se- 
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lect for translation, there is nothing in it, notwithstanding the title, 
which the most rigid moralist could condemn, except, perhaps, an 
occasional profane or rude remark made by the convicts and sailors to 
each other. As to the lessons inculcated throughout the book, they 
are strictly moral; far from encouraging vice their obvious tendency 
is to promote virtue, and to teach obedience, gentleness, and resigna- 
tion. 

To some minds the title ‘‘Thirty-Nine Men for One Woman” can 
mean nothing that is good. This could have been easily altered; but 
the translator cannot always consult his own taste or judgment in such 
matters. The publisher very naturally thinks that he ought to have 
something to say on a question in which he is so much interested, es 
pecially when there is no real impropriety in what he desires to re 
tain. 

The secret of the whole affair is easily explained. The ‘one 
woman,” a young girl, disguises herself in male apparel, in order to 
take the place of her brother, who is sentenced to transportation, and 
thereby save the life of her aged step-father, who is devotedly at 
tached to his erring son. Precisely because she proves an exemplary 
person as well as a virtuous woman, while exposed to temptations and 
dangers during a long voyage—surrounded by the worst characters 
the young nobleman who has charge of the colonists becomes enam 
ored of her, and makes her his lawful wife; although he does not do 
the latter until he happens to discover that she, too, is of aristocratic 
birth. An extract from the work itself will show what the motives of 
the heroine were; and also what the hero thought in regard to them. 


**At last he sat near our heroine, who yielding to the weight of her impressions, 
burst into tears, and hid her face in her hands. This incident served as a reaction 
to the equerry. He appeased the disordered palpitations of his heart, and questioned 
Guyonne gently: 

** Mademoiselle 

***Oh, pardon, monseigneur! pardon, for having deceived you,’ sobbed the young 
girl, falling at his feet. 

**Get up, get up,’ said he, turning his head aside to conceal the tears that 
moistened 

***No, monseigneur, it is the only posture that becomes a miserable sinner liko 
me,’ replied she with emotion, ‘I have gravely offended our Father who is in 
heaven, and you, monseigneur. But believe my word: if my brother Yvon had 
= , his father would have died with grief. As a penitence impose on me the 

iardest labors. * * Oh, I shall be too happy to be useful to you in any way ‘ 

** * Noble girl!’ exclaimed the viscount, forcing her to sit; ‘dry these tears. The 
deed you have accomplished is worthy of the highest praise on ear of 
eternal recompense in the next world. Do not bow your head, Guyonne, for you 
are the honor of your sex. What! I to blame such devotion, or dare to treat it as 
a fault! No,no! Much rather would I proclaim before the world that you are the 
most virtuous, and the most heroic of women.’ 

“** Then, monseigneur, you will not repel me! You absolve me?’ said Guyonne, 
seizing the hand of the viscount, and kissing it in spite of herself. 

*** 1 admire you,’ murmured he in an enthusiastic tone. 

It was not until then that she ventured to raise her tearful cyes towards John 
de Ganay, who, in turn, seized her hand, and pressed it to his lips. 


11s CVCS, 





an 





a“ 


“By this act the viscount elevated to his own rank Guyonne, the fisher-girl. 
However, the latter was more charmed than surprised; for, with the penetration 
which women preserve in the most complicated positions, she knew that the youn: 


man loved her, 
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** Your name is Guyonne ? ? asked he, after a moment of silent reverie. 
‘Yes, monseigneur.’ 
‘Where are you from ?’ 
***From the hamlet of De la Roche.’ 
‘From the hamlet of De la Roche! is it not that?’ said the equerry thoughtfully. 
**Guyonne did not understand, and the viscount added 
*** What occupation had your father ?’ 
‘He was a fisherman, monseigneur.’ 

‘A fisherman! but did you not tell me formerly that he was a coaster? 

* It is true.’ 

‘Was he engaged in both prof ssions ?’ 

‘No, monseigneur, my father—my own father—was a coaster; he was ship- 
wrecked ; he was suppose d to be dead, and my mother married a fisherman of the 
manor of De la Roche for her second husband—that is old Perrin, who has thus 
become my step-father.’ 

**Ah!’ exclaimed the viscount with marked satisfaction. ‘But you have a 
brother? 
“*Yvon, monseigneur. He is an issue of the second marriage, and he cost our 
mother her life.’ 
And your mother’s name is—?’ 

*Marvaret, monseigneur.’ 

‘Margaret!’ exclaimed the viscount, running to the table, opening a letter, 
re uding it with avidity, and returning. 

‘Was not your father’s name Simeon?” 

**Simeon, yes, monseigneur,’ replied she with profound astonishment. 

‘His surname was Leroux, was it not?’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ 

‘He was originally from Normandy—and had established himself in a little 
village near Nantes, at Chauteray, where he married your mother—’ 

** Yos, yes,’ rep lied Gi 1yonne to these questions, asked with feverish rapidity. 
‘But how is it that you know, monseigneur ?’ 

‘He resided at this village at the time of your birth?’ 

‘Yes, monseigneur; for | was born in 1573.’ 

**Oh, what a flood of light!’ said the viscount, reading aloud the following 
words from a letter which he held in his hand.”—(P. 280-3.) 


Chere are, indeed, errors in the book. Among the large number of 
sea-phrases which pervade the narrative, there are many which are not 
correct, cither in the original or in the translation; but more in the 
latter than in the former. This, however, will not seem a very serious 
affair if it is borne in mind that the most illiterate sailor can criticise 
defects of this kind better than the most accomplished linguist. For 
our own part, we are not ashamed to acknowledge that with the ex- 
ception of the poop, stern, bulwark, deck and keel, we could not for 
the life of us tell one part of a ship from another, in English more than 
in any other language. Every intelligent critic is aware that the dia- 
lect of the sailors is a sort of patois which none, however learned, can 
understand except they spend sufficient time at sea to learn it. Nei- 
ther Cooper, nor Smollett, nor Eugene Sue, nor any other writer who 
has written sea-stories, could have succeeded in doing so without hav- 
ing been to sea themselves long enough to learn the whole phraseol- 
ogy, any more than they could have written in Chinese without having 
first acquired some knowledge of the Celestial tongue. There are a 
great many people who know everything, or at least imagine they do; 
but we are not of these; for there are a great many things, alas, of 
which we are ignorant. We pretend to know enough, at all events, to 
be able to form an opinion of the volume before us; and that opinion 


, that it is highly interesting and attractive, and that none need be 
sieaid or ashamed to read it. 
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Eyes and Ears. By Henny Warp Bercuer. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1862. 

We confess that Mr. Beecher is the only one of our pulpit orators 
whose writings or sermons we have the patience to read, or which 
does not have an effect on us somewhat similar to that of a dose of mor- 
phine; although, on a moment's reflection, we may add Archbishop 
Hughes. No two differ more in their opinions than the Protestant 
parson and the Catholic archbishop; but it ‘seems to us that their tal- 
ents are remarkably similar. We cannot now indicate, however, the 
points of resemblance between them, further than to remark, in pass- 
ing, that each possesses in an eminent degree the faculty of putting his 
thoughts in the clearest light, and giving them the most telling effect. 
Both, too, are men of liberal minds, whom no prejudices or conven- 
tionalities can restrain from giving expression to their honest and 
manly convictions. 

But now we have to do only with Mr. Beecher. On another occa- 
sion we may take the liberty of giving our impressions of the intel 
lectual qualities of the archbishop. In either case, we trust that if 
we err in our estimate, it will not be from prejudice, whether secta- 
rian or political. Yet we must plead guilty to a prejudice of a certain 
kind, in regard to the present volume; we should have taken it up 
with much more satisfaction, had we not known that the greater part 
of the contents had originally been written for a weekly paper, for 
which, we confess, we have never had much respect. In our opinion, 
articles like the majority of those of Mr. Beecher are out of place, 
beside coarse and vulgar rhapsodies, whose most obvious effect is to 
gild vice, and make degradation respectable. To this objection, it 
may be replied, that the good should be as near as possible to the evil, 
so as to counteract its influence. We acknowledge the force of this, 
but it seems to us that the class of persons who read such ‘thrilling 
and wonderful stories’ as ‘‘The Gun-Maker of Moscow,” ‘‘ The 
Brigand Chief,” &c., &c., cannot comprehend the subtle humor, the 
quaint irony and the keen satire of which Mr. Beecher makes such 
frequent and dexterous use. 

True, his contributions to the Ledger are remarkable for their plain 
ness and simplicity. ‘‘ Nothing,” he tells us in his preface, ‘‘ could be 
less studied or pret ntious.”’ They can, indeed, be easily understood 
by persons of ordinary intelligence ; but not, we fear, by the servant- 
maids and sewing-girls, who constitute the large majority of such as 
read stories like those referred to. What, for ‘ xample, do they 
know about ‘‘Outlandish Books,” ‘‘ Picture Gallery,” ‘‘ Consulting an 
Echo,” ‘‘Moths, Winged and Legged,” ‘‘Speaking Halls,” Xe. ; 
although each of the papers in which these subjects are respectively 
treated, either inculcates a useful lesson, or presents agreeable images 


to any mind that is possessed of sufficient culture to appreciate them. 
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But not to be understood, is by no means the only evil that arises from 
mixing in the company of the vulgar. One who does so, suffers from 
it himself; and those who take the trouble to examine Mr. Beecher’s 
style, will easily discover that he forms no exception to this rule. He 
is rarely otherwise, indeed, than eloquent and forcible; in general, he 
is singularly felicitous in his illustrations ; but his finest imagery and 
wittiest turns of expressign are not unfrequently marred by a word 
or remark that is too suggestive of the Bowery dialect. So eloquent 
and powerful a speaker and writer as Mr. Beecher should leave such 
expressions as, ‘‘If he didn’t, he ought éo.” ‘*Do you own a cow? 
Every man ought fo.” (p. 118,) to the sewing-girls, who have not time 





to learn grammar. The same remark would apply to expressions like 
the following: ‘‘ But, a man that does not believe in pumpkins, must 
be a squash,” (p. 346.) This is decidedly vulgar, and ought to be 
avoided. We do not pretend, however, to lay much stress on occa- 
sional defects of this kind, and we cheerfully admit that we do not find 
any of a graver character. 

The subjects of the papers in the present volume embrace a large 
variety. In general, the author's views will be assented to by most 
people, although there are occasional instances in which he seems to 
justify the charge of being too easily wedded to an ism. Thus, for ex- 
ample, his paper on Phrenology will doubtless prove a very good thing 
for the Messrs. Fowler & Wells; but it fails to prove such assertions as 
that the bump system ‘‘adds very largely to our stock of knowledge;” 
that ‘‘it very materially helps us even when it does not give us the 
whole,” &c. If this is the case, how does it happen that phrenologists 
themselves—those who are most skilful in manipulating the bumps, are 
often the most helpless and wretched of mortals? Of none others 
may it be more truly said, ‘‘The world is not thy friend, nor the 
world’s law.”’ Still, let us not find fault with what is evidently done 
with a kind motive. 

But we can hardly excuse Mr. Beecher on the same grounds for 
placing Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine above all others, (pp. 


86-9.) Perhaps it was so when the article was written; but even in 
that case, it should never have been reprinted in book form, at least 
by the author. At all events, the best article at the present day is un- 
doubtedly Singer & Co’s Letter ‘‘A” Family Sewing Machine. We f 
do not say this from our own personal knowledge, for we do not pre- } 


tend to be critics in needle-work; neither have we ever been presented 
& specimen machine; nor do we expect, or want one; but we speak 
from the concurrent testimony of the best judges, male and female, 
when we assign it a rank far above the machine of Wheeler & Wilson 
in all that constitutes the highest excellence yet attained in the manu- 
facture of the article. If the public at large have not yet caught up 
this idea, it is because some have the talent of making such a fuss 
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about their affairs that they very often succeed in making their geese 
pass for swans, while the real swans may be overlooked because their 
owners are ashamed to make too much noise in proclaiming their 
merits. 

Our strictures are now at an end—at least for the present; and the 
worst of them are not serious. If all the defects in the present volume 
were compared to its merits, they would be as the chaff is to the wheat, 
for there are several of the papers which, like charity, would cover a 
multitude of sins. One reminds us so agreeably of the admirable do- 
mestie essays of honest Dick Steele, that although we have already 
occupied much more space with the book than we had to spare, we 
cannot close without giving such of our readers as may not have seen 
it the benefit of the following extract: 


‘A pocket, if not a faculty of the human mind, or an organ of the human body, 
must be regarded as an indispensable adjunct to both. The pocket is the badge of 
civilization, and what it contains, the very clement of discrimination between man 
and man. My pockets have been the occasion of great trouble to me, ever since I 
was married. It ought to be understood that I have a wife whose very life-pleasure 
consists in taking good care of her husband. I dare not say that she is perfect. 
Perhaps that might cause her death, for the scarcity of such persons living makes 
me sure people die as soon as they become perfect. 

‘But she is as nearly perfect as it was thought that such a poor sinner as I am 
could endure. Not only s she review my clothes, bring all buttons and button- 
holes every week to the general muster, return my stockings to the drawer without 
a hole, save the necessary one for foot-entrance, and give me immaculate linen, but 
she examines my pockets, and calls me to a strict account both for what she finds 
there, and yet oftener for what she does not find! 

**Ail those obliging little notes, those pleasant letters of sentiment which it is so 
agreeable to receive and so awkward to explain, if by any negligence I leave them 
in my pocket, bring me into the most affectionate catechism. So, too, if I run up a 
little cosey bill for books or engravings—a mere private matter of my own, in no 
way chargeable to family expenses—unless I am on hand before the first of July 
and January, (those two J’s are like executioners’ spears to many a moneyless 
wretch!) the thoughtless shop-keeper sends them to me by post. Of course they 
come during my absence. They are accidentally opened! But, after all,—_what a 
blessing they occasion. But for them, I should lose that laying on of the hand 
ipon mine, that sad, earnest look, and those excellent counsels, which I might call 
golden were it not that they spring from the very absence of gold! 

“Then, again, Iam commissioned to deposit a letter in the office, and put it for 
carriage into my pocket, and wickedly continue carrying it there a whole week, 
without excuse or extenuation! And I do wonder that Iam let off as easily as I 
am. Andif I take a letter from the office, instead of bringing it directly home to 
its euperscription, it goes circuiting about in routes not laid down in any mail con- 
tract. Of course such things bring a man into disgrace in any well-regulated 
family. 

** But all these things are mere mishaps, compared with the regular, chronic, in- 
curable fault of my pocket in money matters. It seems as if I were foreordained 
to lose money. Yet | am free from all vices; I do not gamble, drink, smoke, race, 
or bet. The worst that I know of myself is an addiction to book-stores, print-shops, 
and picture-dealers’ haunts. No, I lose it. It must be the fault of my pocket. At 
first, I pleaded the shallowness of my vest pockets. My wife then transferred my 
vallet to my pantaloons, but with no change in my misfortunes. I had my pockets 
examined, but no hole was found. New ones were made, deeper ones, of better 
‘loth, with the best of buttoning adjustments. Alas! the same thing continued! 
{ tried my neighbor's tailor. My neighbor nerer lost money. A ten-dollar bill 
went through the week unbroken, as surely as a ship goes through a summer voy- 
age. Nobody had ever been known to pick his pockets. Many people had tried to 
ntroduce a kind of burglarious instrument, called Benevolence, known to be very 
adroitly used in easing the pocket. But all failed here. These were the pockets 
forme! I got a pair of pantaloons of the same cloth which he wore, with the same 
pockets. Now was I proud and presumptuous. And soon was I abased to the 
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very dust before my wife, having lost all my money, and being able to give no sort 
of satisfactory account of it.”—Pp. 145-8. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. By Wri11am Joun Firzpatrick, 
J. P., Author of ‘‘The Life, Times, and Contemporaries of Lord 
Cloneurry;” ‘‘ Lady Morgan, her Career, Literary and Personal,”’ 
&e. Two vols. octavo. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1862. 

The perusal of these volumes has agreeably surprised us. The bi- 
ographer makes no pretensions to brilliancy or elegance of style; but 
he has collected an immense mass of materials for history as well as 
biography, embracing every variety used in either kind of writing; and 
he has dovetailed all together in a manner at once systematic and sim- 
ple. The social position of the author as a gentleman of property, and a 
justice of the peace, gave him access to peculiar sources of information, 
both official and private. There were few prominent men of his time 
with whom Dr. Doyle did not correspond more or less. O’Connell 
himself did not take a warmer interest in the cause of Ireland. Cer- 
tainly no other man, lay or clerical, exerted himself more earnestly 
with tongue and pen for the repeal of the penal laws which still op- 
pressed his countrymen; and it may be added, that few were better 
calculated to attain success. Apart from his eloquence as a writer and 
speaker, he was entirely free from bigotry, while his polished and 
agreeable manners conciliated the good-will of those whose religious 
and political views were most diametrically opposed to his own. It is 
easy to understand that the correspondeyce of a man of this character 
was very extensive. Many of the leading men of England and Scotland, 
as well as Ireland, including high dignitaries of the Established 
Church, have given him proofs of their esteem and regard, which do 
as much honor to themselves as to him. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, who is himself liberal and cosmopolitan in his views, 
has had influence enough to obtain information from these various 
sources, as well as from the relatives of his illustrious subject. It is 
scarcely necessary to say, therefore, that the volumes before us contain 
much that is new to the public. This, indeed, might have been in- 
ferred from the fact that the work has attracted attention among all 
sects and parties in the United Kidgdom. But it is not our habit to 
ask our readers to be satisfied with mere hearsay. Whenever we find 
what is interesting or instructive, we give such specimens as our space 
and time will allow; nor shall we omit to do so in the present instance. 
We wish to give at least sufficient to prove that we do not exaggerate 
the merits of the work. The difficulty is to make a suitable selection 
from volumes so well filled with facts, incidents, anecdotes, &e.; ‘‘so 
racy of the soil,” 


and so characteristic of the men, women and times 
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of Dr. Doyle. We include the women, expressly because there is 
no part of the Doctor’s correspondence which does more credit to his 
head and heart, as we will take occasion to show before we conclude 
our notice, from his letters to the Misses Anderson. 

Speaking of the tithes, in a public letter toa member of the govern- 
ment of the day, Dr. Doyle is thus eloquent and emphatic: 

“But, my Lord, do these selfish men, who impute crimes to us, suppose that 
they can extinguish within us a sense of our wrongs? Do they imagine they can stifle 
the complaints of six millions of men? Do they flatter themselves that a vote of 
Parliament-—a Parliament which is always deliberating, always receiving new lighta, 
always growing in wisdom—cannot be revised, and that when our appeal is deferred, 
we are to think no more of the prosecution of our claims? Can they prevent the 
ebbing of the tide? Can they stay the winds, or stop the progress of the light? 
As well could they do so as prevent oppression from ee complaint, or injury 
from seeking redress. We will never cease, my Lord, whilst our tongues can move 
or our pens can write, to keep alive in the whole empire, as well as in our own peo- 
ple, a sense of the wrongs we suffer, and to exhibit to an indignant world all the 
privations we endure. Our fetters are too galling, our chains are too closely riveted, 
our keepers are too unfeeling, for us to remain silent, or permit them to enjoy re- 
pose om . 

“When we speak of tithes they may tell us we are the allies of Captain Rock; but 
we reject the imputation, and reply, that the savage and philosopher have the same 
sensibilities, and that the language of pain which they utter can scarcely be distin- 
guished in its sound. Let only the grievances arising from tithe, like the thousand 
evils we suffer, be removed, and the savage will return to his rock, and the cer 
pher retire to his books. Let us not be told it is the law; we know it is, and it is of 
the law we complain. But are the laws of a Draco always to continue? Are they 
not only to be written in blood, but also, like those of the Medes and Persians, never 
to be repealed ?”—Vol. i., pp. 285-6. 

‘* Burning words” of this kind are to be found in all his writings, 
and there are none of his productions which are not more or less en- 
riched with classical allusions, which so explain themselves that the 
most illiterate or thoughtless reader can searcely fail to understand 
their meaning. Dr. Doyle was one of the first to support O’Connell 
in his efforts to obtain a repeal of the legislative Union; but that sup- 
port was given in the language of Imoderation and good sense, in such 
a manner as to command the respect of all. The Dublin Evening Post, 
a Protestant, Whig journal, spoke of the course he pursued on the 
subject as follows: ‘‘As a man for whom we cannot find any form of 
words sufficiently emphatic to express our respect and veneration—as 
Bishop Doyle appears to have thought that the repeal of the Union 
was a subject open to discussion—we shall take the liberty of debating 
the matter with him, in the certainty that in differing as we do from 
this virtuous and rv ally patriotic prelate, we may rest satisfied, if we be 
wrong, in the kindness of his disposition; if we be right, in the can- 
dor which is the constant attribute of a generous and noble nature.’’* 
In treating Dr. Doyle with this deference, the Post only gave expres- 
sion to the feeling entertained by the gentry of the whole country, in- 
dependently of religious or political creed. We find an interesting 
proof of this in his reply to the Duke of Leinster, who, being opposed 
to the repeal movement, wrote to the bishop for authority to put his 


* Life and Times, vol. ii., p. 212 
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name to a declaration made by the leading men of the country. As 
this letter shows that he was a statesman as well as a churchman—per- 
haps a wiser statesman than O'Connell, and is brief withal, we tran- 
scribe it: 

““My Lorp Duxe—Being unable, at present, to judge whether the Repeal of the 
Act of Union be practicable, I think it better, as yet, fo abstain from m uking any 
public declaration on the subject. If the present movement in favor of the Repeal 
be not founded on the ttue interests of Ireland, it will shortly, and of itself, subside; 
should the case be otherwise, it cannot be desirable that your Grace, and the noblemen 
and gentlemen who think with you, should be committed against the general will of the 
country. The present excitement is not dangerous; it need not alarm any one; it 
should not embarrass or retard government in its efforts—should it be disposed to 
make them—to improve this country. But division—open and avowed division at 
home—will oon us to be left as we have been left for centuries; and what is 
greatly to be dreaded, it may have the effect of leaving the remnant of our aristoc- 
racy naked and defenceless before a hostile population, or oblige them to look to the 
power of England (a power less secure than heretofore) for protection. I am much 
obliged to your Grace, and I feel that, in reply to your communication, I should ex- 
press myself with freedom and candor. I have, &c., ; 

Vol. il, p. 204. “+J. DOYLE.” 

He was regarded as having too much confidence in the people when 
he said, ‘‘ The present excitement is not dangerous; it need not alarm 
any one,” &c.; but time proved that he was right. It were easy to 
point out many passages in his writings that partake as much of the 
prophetic as any other productions of modern times. But let us re- 
gard Dr. Doyle in another point of view. Many well-meaning Prot- 
estants are of opinion that it is dangerous to place their children 
under Catholic tuition—especially under the tuition of Catholic priests. 
This, indeed, our own experience would go far to disprove. We re- 
ceived the best part of our secular education from a Catholic clergy- 
man; but it has never made us a Catholic. If it has had any effect on 
our religious views, it is to impart to them that liberal tendency than 
which there is nothing we more highly prize. But Dr. Doyle was the 
guardian of the Misses Anderson, who were Catholics; he had charge 
of their spiritual as well as of their secular education; this did not pre- 
vent them from becoming converts to the Protestant religion. What 
we want to call attention to more particularly, however, for the sake 
of truth and justice, is the fact, that the good bishop had never treat- 
ed the two sisters more kindly than he did after their conversion 
had never taken a warmer interest in their welfare. Neither Féné!on, 
nor Berkeley, nor any other prelate, however distinguished for piety, 
learning, and sweetness of disposition, could have written a kinder 
letter than the following from Dr. Doyle to Miss Anderson, after she 
had abjured the doctrines to the teaching of which his life was de- 
voted: 

**My very pear Car.p—For you will allow me still to call you by that tender name. 
I feel greatly distressed at your continued illness, and not less so at the sentiments 


which app arto occupy yourmind. . . . Iregret that I did not repeat my visit 
to you, for your illness, under any circumstances, would not be to me a matter of 


indifference; but in the circumstances which induced and attended it, it really was 
to me a subject of anxious solicitude. Do, then, I pray you, give me the little credit 
I deserve, and be assured that while I feel it a duty to bless God in every dispensa- 
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tion of His Providence, and especially in those which are most nearly allied to the 
glory of His name and our souls’ good, J have not ceased to be what I now most truly 
remain, your faithful and devoted servant in Christ.”—Vol. ii., p. 150. 

Still more affectionately, if possible, does he write on a future oo- 
casion, when he says: ‘‘ The several letters which from time to time I 
have written to you cannot but satisfy you that my esteem and friend- 
ship for you have not ceased with your departure from the communion of 
the Catholic Church. I believe, with God's help, I could cheerfully lay 
down my life for your salvation; nor is there any good office in my 
power which I would not willingly discharge towards you.” —Jb. 

In a similar tone of affectionate kindness are his several letters to 
the nuns which are given in these volumes, and which will be read 
with interest. The nuns have shown, in turn, how much they appre- 
ciated their friend and adviser, for they have even invoked the muses 
in mourning his death. 

But there is no more pleasant feature in the present volumes than 
their liberality. They afford abundant evidence that not only was Dr. 
Doyle liberal-minded himself; but all he had around him. As an 
example, we may mention the monk, Brother Syrenus, whom the 
bishop sent to England to collect money for the new cathedral he was 
building at Carlow. The monk kept a journal while travelling, from 
which we give an extract or two, all the more gladly from the credit 
it gives to some of the Protestant gentry, including clergymen of the 
Established Church, for the Christian kindness and generosity with 
which they treated him, and contributed towards the building of the 
eathedral. The following extract, in reference to his visit to the 
Bishop of Norwich, does great honor to the good prelate: 


‘I this day paid a visit to Dr. Bathurst, the good and liberal Bishop of Norwich, 
whom I had the honor of meeting six years ago, when he told me that he had long 
toiled late and early for us in the cause of Emancipation, so as to incur the displeas- 
ure of several of his dearest friends; for which, on the part of the Irish Catholics, 
I returned his Lordship a thousand thanks. ‘The day of your liberation,’ he said, 
‘is fast approaching. It is not likely that I shall live to see it, though you may.’ 
[ now wished to remind the Bishop of this remark, and to congratulate him. It was 
early, and although not dressed, he came from his study, and shook me by the hand 
varmly. His Lordship, in reply to my congratulations, said: ‘I desired your Eman- 
cipation on the broad basis of Christian charity, and having obtained it, do thou, O 
Lord! dismiss thy servant in peace.’ He kindly asked for Dr. Doyle, desired to be 
remembered to him, and declared that he commanded alike his respect and esteem. 
When I showed his Lordship Dr. Doyle's address to the English for aid to build his 
Church, he said: ‘Il am in Orders sixty years, and | have not sixty pounds to the 
good by the duties of my ministry.’ ‘My Lord,’ I said, ‘it is more to your honor 
to be poor.’ ‘1 am glad you think so,’ he replied, ‘as that is my own opinion. I 
should be sorry to be as rich as other Bishops are; but if one guinea be of any ser- 
vice to you, I shall give it with pleasure.’ ‘My Lord,’ said I, ‘it is a pride and a 
pleasure to me to have your venerable name in my subscription list.’ He wrote it in 
a fine hand, observing, ‘You may tell Dr. Doyle | write without glasses, although I 
am eighty-seven years of age.’ He shook hands with me again, and prayed God to 
bless me, while I departed, praying God to bless him.’’*—Vol. ii., p. 207. 


Brother Syrenus gives a still more interesting account of a visit he 


*[r. Bathurst, in a conversation with the Rev. Dr. Husenbeth, at the period of Dr. Doyle's 
first examivation before Parliament, said: *‘ Sir, that man’s mind is as clear as rock-water.'’ — 
W.J.F 
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paid to a Protestant hermit, named Fisthew. Although rather long for 
our space, (and it is incapable of being much shortened, without being 
spoiled,) its character is such, that we know our readers will thank 
us for transferring it to our pages. We only wish that the members, 
lay and clerical, of all Christian sects, would speak of each other in 
such friendly language. 


‘Hearing of a Protestant hermit named Fisthew, who lived by himself, and nei- 
ther ate flesh nor lay on a bed, I ventured to approach his lonely abode. Although 
he slept on the boards, and merely took bread and coffee, he looked well. The her- 
mit did much to imitate his Divine Master, and had his coffin ready by him. I was 
told that he had a great abhorrence of black; yet, still I had courage to invade his 
retreat, which stood at the bottom of a little garden. His door, which possessed 
neither latch, handle, knocker, or bell, was shut. I tossed it with my hand, but, 
thinking he did not hear, I knocked again with my knuckles. On this, a venerable 
man, with long white hair hanging down his shoulders, and a snow-white beard de- 
scending to his stomach, made his appearance and awed me a little. He said, * Had 
you not holy patience to wait five minutes for the door to be opened unto you?’ I 
replied, * Peace be to you and to this house.’ This being a favorite expression of his, 
he allowed me to enter. I said I was an Irish Monk, who came to pay him a visit. 
‘Are you?’ said the venerable old man. ‘ But, sir,’ he added sternly, ‘why are you 
clothed in the enemy's colors, and why do you wear trowsers?’ ‘Having come out 
of my monastery,’ I replied, ‘on particular business, I am reluctantly obliged to 
conform to public usage, otherwise I should not be allowed into the houses of gen- 
tlemen to at I want to speak.’ ‘ But,’ said he, ‘it is wrong for Religious to wear 
trowsers.’ I assured the hermit I did not wear them in the cloister, and I showed 
him my long white stockings, at which he seemed pleased. After a moment's 
thought, he said, ‘I would wish to be a monk.’ I told ‘him I would admit him into 
my monastery. He asked me all about it, and how we lived, and inquired whether 
I knew the meaning of the flowing hair and beard. The hair, he went on to say, 
was an emblem of strength, and the beard, of wisdom; and he seemed Sanggennes 
that I should not have worn both, as he did. He quoted Scripture freely, but gave 
it a perverse explanation; for instance, he said that the Trinity consisted of one 
person, and not three. Knowing that this hermit had some money, and as he had 
not made a vow of holy poverty, I asked him for a donation towards building Dr. 
Doyle's Chapel. He nid, ‘Disturb me not; allow me to rest in peace.’ [said no 
more on this delicate point, but after half an hour's conversation he handed me six- 
pence. He asked me hiad we any maid-servants, and upon hearing that we had not, 
he said, ‘Good!’ Next day I called to have some further conversation with him. 
On opening the door for me he clasped his hand to his lips, which he closed fast, 
and pointed to heaven, by which I understood he was in meditation. I withdrew, 
wishing peace be to him. I took an inside seat in the coach, having a bad cough. 
A lady, and the Rev. Mr. Selwyn, a parson belonging to Gloucester Cathedral, were 
the passengers. I showed him Dr. Doyle's appeal, and he gave me ten shillings for 
the Chapel.”—V ol. ii., p. 208-9. 


Although some of the Protestant clergy belonging to the Irish 
Church contributed also, they were by no means so willing to do so 
as their English brethren. This, however, is not strange. The Es- 
tablishment in Ireland is such a monstrous anomaly—forcing the poor 
millions who have no faith in its teachings to support it in splendor 
for the benefit of the wealthy hundreds—that it has caused bad feel- 
ing between all classes of Protestants and Catholics; and we may add, 
that it will ever continue to do so as long as it exists. True, it is not 
so bad now as it was in Dr. Doyle’s time; but it is still a heavy burden 
on the poor who have to maintain their own church besides, though 
only by voluntary contributions. In short, it has contributed more 
than all other means put together, to keep alive the discord that com- 
menced at the Boyne, and over which the poet has mourned in some 
of his most pathetic lines: 
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** As vanquish’d Erin oe beside 

The Boyne’s ill-fated river, 

She saw where Discord in the tide 
Had dropp’d his loaded quiver 

‘Lie hid,’ she cried, ‘ ye venom’'d darts, 
Where mortal eye may shun you: 

Lie hid; the stain of manly hearts 
That bled for me is on you.’ ”* 


This is but too well illustrated in different parts of these volumes. 
We will extract one passage more as an example of this kind; but 
without vouching for its accuracy. Even assuming that the picture is 
overdrawn, however bad was the reality, still it shows how different 
were the feelings with which the Catholics and the Protestants of Ire- 
land, and the Protestants and the Catholics of England, regarded 
each other; in other words, it shows that while the highest dignitaries 
of the English Church were contributing freely towards the building 
of Catholic churches, the dignitaries of the Lrish Church were en- 
gaged in persecuting their poor tenants and others, in order to force 
them to become Protestants: 


‘*In 1827, a certain Archdeacon of the Established Church, the member of a pow- 
erful family, with an Earl and an Archbishop at its head, which had zealously de- 
voted itself to the prose lytism of the Irish peasantry, publishe d a notice that none 
of the tenants over whom he had control had any favor to expect, who did not send 
their children to his school, and procure certificates from two evangelical ladies 
mentioned in the notice. The tenants who obeyed this mandate were liberally re- 
warded, while those who disregarded it underwent retribution at his hands; laborers 
were dismissed, and the houses of othersthrown down, Catharine Heney swore that 
having, in obedience to the Catholic Pastor, refused tosend her five children to the 
Archdeacon’s school, she was ejected from her cabin, and when razed to the ground, 
was obliged to seek refuge in a pig-stye, where she lay upon heaps of filth in a fever, 
surrounded by the wretched offspring for whom she was no longer able to procure 
the necessaries of life. This affidavit was sustained by a vast number of similar 
depositions. The struggle between might and right continued for some time—the 
Parson menacing all who manifested a conscientious contumacy with the terrors of 
this world, while the Priest, on the other hand, threatened retribution in the next. 
The gentry took part in the contest, and a meeting was held at Loughrea with a 
view to put a check as far as possible on the Archdeacon’s terrible zeal. The Bible 
Society convened another meeting at Ballinasloe; Mr. M’Donnell, a Catholic barris- 
ter, attended it, and in the course of the proceedings moved an amendment, which 
the chairman, Lord Dunlo, put from the chair. The meeting lasted for three 
days, during the first two of which the Archdeacon did not actively interfere; but 
on the third morning the aspect of affairs underwent a material change. ‘The mo- 
ment the doors were opened,’ observes Sheil, ‘the Archdeacon placed himself at the 
entrance, and under his direction a number of Protestants of the lowest class, with, 
as it is alleged, arms under their great-coats, were specially admitted, and stationed 
by the Doctor's orders in the assembly. He felt the importance of carrying the day, 
amd an effort was deemed advisable to put Mr. M’Donnell down. For this purpose 
the room was filled with police, and the Archdeacon stood with an attitude, looked 
with an air, and spoke with an intonation of command.’ Mr. M’Donnell was inform- 
ed that he had no right to open his lips. The chairman proposed a series of resoln- 
tions favorable to the objects of the society, and left the chair. Mr. M’Donnell 
moved that the Hon. Gonville Ffrench, a magistrate, and the son of a Peer, should 
take it. Mr. Ffrench advanced, but the Archdeacon, turning to the police, exclaim- 
ed, ‘Do your duty.’ The police rushed upon the people; another body, which had 
been stationed outside as a reserve corps, charged up stairs with swords drawn and 
bayonets fixed. ‘They drove the Catholics before them,’ remarks Sheil, ‘and min- 
gled invectives against their religion with their ferocious exclamations.’ The pec- 
ple fled; the open windows afforded shelter to many of them, and women precipi- 
tated themselves upon the adjoining roofs. It was not the Archdeacon’s fault that 
a general carnage did not ensue. The Roman Catholics assembled four days after- 


wards, and at that meeting Mr. M’Donnell pronounced a withering invective upon 





* Moore. 
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the Archdeacon. He reminded his hearers that the Doctor had been a soldier, and 
in the barrack-yard of Cork had presided over the torturing of a woman named 
Winifre Hynes; that although a divine, he was not the best qualified person to 
superintend the morals of the district in which he professed to have the cure of 
souls; that he was by nature cruel and ruthless; and that, in the absence of the 
common executioner, when the sentence of whipping was to be executed in the 
town of Loughrea upon two culprits, the Archdeacon proposed that he should take 
the lash into those hands which had so often distributed the sacramental bread, 
and whip the malefactors through the principal streets of the town! The Archdea- 
con, smarting in turn under the torture of Mr. M’Donnell’s scourge, sought to file a 
criminal information against his castigator, who now made the Archdeacon’s case, 
if possible, worse, by causing to be read in court innumerable affidavits, the first of 
which detailed how Winifred Hynes, having stolen a brass candlestick, was ordered 
by the Archdeacon, then adjutant of the Galway militia, to be brought out, and in 
presence of the regiment she was tied up hands and feet to the triangle, prepara- 
tory to receiving fifty lashes. The woman vehemently resisted the effort to remove 
her clothing. ‘The said adjutant,’ records the affidavit, ‘went upto the drum- 
major, cursed and damned him for not tearing off her clothes, and in a great ed 
sion, giving him a blow with a stick, ordered him to tear and cut them off, which 
was done.’ Her quivering flesh was then scourged mercilessly. ‘That during the 
said horrible exhibition,’ wroceeds the affidavit, ‘Mr. Davis went up to the said ad- 
jutant, and told him, in the hearing of deponent, that Peter Hynes, the husband, 
was absolutely fainting in the ranks, at seeing his wife erposed in such a manner, 
and beqae lof's tid adjutant to allow Hynes to retire to his room: upon which he re- 
plied that he m jht go where he ple ised, and he did not care if the devil had him.’ 
Vol. ii., pp. 57-9. 





Whether the archdeacon alluded to has been guilty of the vandal- 
ism thus attributed to him, certain it is that those proselyting meet- 
ings have often led to the commission of great excesses. We had 
marked several passages descriptive of massacres caused by the tithe 
system; but for these and many others that possess a melancholy in- 
terest, we must refer to the work itself. The American edition is got 
up in tasteful style—well printed on good paper, and neatly and sub- 
stantially bound. 


The Life of Edward Irving, Minister of the National Scotch Church, Lon- 
don. Llustrated by his Journals and Correspondence. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 8Svyo, pp. 626. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 

The subject of this biography was undoubtedly a remarkable man. 
No clergyman of his time attracted more attention; and it may be add- 
ed, that perhaps no clergyman had ever more enemies. At least, no 
one was disliked more by a larger number of his brethren. Not that 
he was unkind, or ill-natured, or prone to give offence. So far as we 
can judge from the testimony before us, he was the reverse of all this. 
What, then, was he disliked for? Simply because he formed ideas of 
his own, and had the courage to give expression to them, let who would 
frown or grumble. 

His fate was not peculiar in this respect. There never was a man 
yet that had opinions of his own, and expressed them fearlessly, who 
escaped obloquy. Dr. Irving hated shams, and denounced them ac- 
cordingly, both with pen and tongue; and this isa sin never to be for- 
given. Nor did he escape unscathed, for he was assailed in every form; 
in pamphlets, tracts, newspapers, reviews; in short, in all vehicles 
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of public opinion. But a man like him was not to be disconcerted by 
attacks of this kind. Had he been afraid of criticism, he would not 
have criticised as he did; he would rather have bespattered all with 
whom he was brought in contact with praise, in the hope that he would 
get praise in return; for this was the habit of his time, although not 
to the same extent as it is at the present day. 

In this respect he was somewhat like Dean Swift, who was not de 
terred from expressing his opinion by the fear of losing a bishopric; 
nay, by the fear of losing his life. The former he did lose—at least, 
he could have had it had he been more cautious of giving offence to 
those in authority; while, upon the other hand, his life was threatened 
that is, a large reward was offered for the discovery and prosecution to 
conviction of the author of the ‘‘ Drapier’s Letters,” at a time when 
the penalty for the crime charged against the writer was death 

The charges against Dr. Irving were of a different nature; but they 
were not less perplexing than those against the author of the Battle 
of the Books and the Tale of a Tub. He was not only accused of 
heresy, but openly tric d for it—tried by a jury of Scotch Puritans 
as stiff-necked a tribunal as ever anybody appeared before on a similar 
charge. jut a brief extract here and there from the volume before 
us will give a much fairer idea of the man, than we could pretend to 
do in these hurried remarks; and it will be more interesting, at the 
same time, for the fair biographer has managed to compress into her 
book an incredible amount of matter which all classes will lik« to read. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to enter into details in regard to 
Irving’s Life, or his genealogy, in a notice of this kind; for such we 
can only refer to the book itself. Suffice it for us to say, that he was 
born in the peaceful little Scotch town of Annan, some seventy years 
ago; and that, after having undergone the usual preparations, and 
changed his residence two or three times, he became a minister of the 
Gospel, travelled considerably, and finally took up his residence in 
London. In taking this stride, we pass over many incidents in his 
early life, which would aid the reader not a little in forming an esti- 
mate of his character, and which are not a little interesting in them- 
selves; but we must regard the exigencies of time and space. 

Mr. Irving was not long in London when he formed the acquaintance 
of several of the leading celebrities of the day: including Canning, 
Mackintosh, Coleridge, Chalmers, Basil Montagu, &c., &e. He was 
little more than one year in the British capital, when he published 
his first book—that containing the ‘‘ Orations,” and the ‘*‘ Argument 
for Judgment to Come.” We confess that neither is such as we should 
select for perusal; both are rather heavy, although vigorously and 
thoughtfully written. They were, however, greatly praised, and se- 
verely censured; the censure far outweighing the praise. But it was 
as a pr acher he attracted most attention. All classes went to hear 
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him, and all agreed that he possessed the power of eloquence in a high 
degree. But the majority thought his doctrines rather queer; while 
others laughed at both his style and his broad Scotch accent. It was 
not, however, until a sort of jeu d’esprit was written on his preaching 
that he attracted general attention. Such was the effect of this, that 
he was accused of having caused it to be written himself, although it 
contains many happy hits, not only at the peculiarities of his style, but 
also at his peculiar dogmas. At all events, it was more read than any 
of the productions at which it was levelled. It is in the form of a trial, 
and is entitled, ‘‘The Trial of the Rev. Edward Irving, M.A., a Cento 
of Criticism.”” Some idea may be formed of the avidity with which it 
was read, from the fact that five editions of it had been exhausted be- 
fore the book which it purported to review had issued from the press. 
rhe trial takes place in the Court of Common Sense, Jacob Oldstyle, 
Clerk, acting as public prosecutor. All the leading editors of the day 
were called upon as witnesses, and subjected to so severe a cross-ex- 
amination that they became not a little bewildered—a state of things 
which was very agreeable t othe common people. Even the editor of 
the Times was put upon the stand. First he was obliged to read one 
of his own articles on the subject. This done, the following question 
was proposed and answered, with several others of a kindred character: 


‘Did you find that your exposure of the defendant's pretensions had the effect 
of | putting an nd to the public delusion? ” 

‘Quite the reverse. The crowds which thronged to the Caledonian chapel in- 
stantly doubled. The scene which Cross Street, Hatton Garden, presented on the 
following Sunday beggared all description. It was quite a Vanity Fair. Not one 
half of the assembled multitude coal force their way into the sanctum sanctorum. 
Even we ourselves were shut out among the vulgar herd. For the entertainment 
of the excluded, however, there was Mr. Basil Montagu preaching peace and res- 
ignation from a window; and the once celebrated Romeo Coates acting the part of 
trumpeter from the steps of the church, extolling Mr. Irving as the prodigy of prod- 
gies, and abusing the Times for declaring that Mr. Irving was not the god of 
their idolatry.’”—(P. 128.) 


The bill of indictment on which he was tried contained seven 
counts, in which were recounted the charges against him, as follows: 


* First. For being v ugly. 
“* Second. For being a Me rry-Andrew. 
‘ Third. For being a common quack. 
** Fourth, For being a common brawler. 
* Fifth. For being a common swearer. 
“* Sixth. For being of very common understanding. 
“And, Seventh. For following divisive courses, subversive of the dise ipline of the 
order to which he be ne and contrary to the principles of Christian fellowship 
and charity.”—(P. 128 


This would seem to acquit the accused of all collusion in regard to 
his arraignment; for it is not likely that he would have had himself 
called a common brawler—much less a common swearer and quack. 
We find another passage in the volume before us, which is much more 
likely to have come from a friendly hand, if, indeed, the subject had 
nothing to do with it himself. It is taken from a pamphlet entitled, 
An Examination and Defence of the Writings and Preaching of the Rev. 
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Edward Irving, A. M., and consists of a description of the preacher and 
his church, which runs thus: 


‘His mere appearance is such as to excite a high opinion of his intellectual 
sowers. He is, indeed, one of whom the casual observer would say, as he passed 
Pim in the street, ‘There goes an extraordinary man!’ He is in height not less 
than six feet, and is proportionably strongly built. His every feature seems to be 
impressed with the chenaclamel unconquerable courage and overpowering intellect. 
He has a head east in the best Scottish mould, and ornamented with a pre fusion of 
long black curly hair. His forehead is broad, deep, and expansive. His thick, 
black, projecting eyebrows overhang a very dark, small, and rather deep-set, pene- 
trating eye. He has the nose of his nation,” (whatever that may happen to be, the 
essayist does not inform us); “‘his mouth is beautifully formed, and exceedingly 
expressive of eloquence. In a word, his countenance is exceedingly picturesque. 
a Having cleared the way, let us request such of our readers as have not 
attended the Caledonian church to repair, at a quarter past ten o'clock on a Sunday 
morning, to Cross Street, Hatton Garden, the door of the church of which, if he be 
a humble pedestrian, he will find it difficult to reach, and when he gets to it, he 
cannot enter without a ticket. If he occupies a carriage, he takes his turn behind 
other carriages, and is subject to the same routine. Having surmounted these diffi- 
culties, should his ticket be numbered, he enters the pew so numbered ; if not, he 
waits till after the prayer, or possibly all the time, which is, however, unavoidable 
All this adjusted, exactly at eleven o'clock he beholds a tall man, apparently aged 
about thirty-seven or thirty-eight, with rather handsome but certainly striking fea- 
tures, mount the pulpit stairs. The service commences with a psalm, which he reads ; 
and then a prayer follows in a deep, touching voice. His prayer is impressive and 
eloquent. The reading of a portion of Scripture then follows, in advertence to which 
we will only say that he can read. We haste to the oration, for there the peculiar 
powers of the preacher are called into play. Having pronounced his text, he com- 
mences his subject in a low but very audible voice. The character of his style will 
immediately catch the ear of all. Until warmed by his subject, we shall only be 
struck with a full and scriptural phrascology, in which much modern elision is re- 
jected, some additional conjunction introduced, and the auxiliary verbs k« pt in most 
active service. As he goes on, his countenance, which is surrounded by a dark 
apostolic head of hair waving towards his shoulders, becomes strongly expressive 
and lighted up, and his gesture marked and vehement.”—(P. 130.) 


3ut we must pass over all the rest until we come to the trial of Mr. 
Irving before the Presbytery, of which a report is given at the end of 
the volume. This is, perhaps, the most interesting part of the whole 
work. It shows that the accused entertained views somewhat similar 


to those entertained by Spurgeon at the present day. Thus, for exam- 


ple, he was a believer, at least to some extent, in modern prophets and 
modern miracles. Several of the latter are recounted in the volume 
before us. It seems he was also a believer in the occasional inspira- 
tion of his hearers, and allowed those, whether male or female, who 
felt themselves inspired, to stand up and speak at any period of the 
service. But it is proper to say that this he denies partly or wholly 
in his defence, as may be seen from the following extract: 


*Srdly. Iam charged with allowing females to speak in the Church: I have not 
allowed females to speak in the Church; but, believing that it was the Holy Ghost 
speaking in them, I have permitted it; but I never allowed any one, male or female, 
to speak of themselves, as the evidence bears; but, on the other hand, when others 
spoke, I caused them to be silenced, and even sent for aid to the police-oftice when 
I found by milder means they would not be restrained. 

“4thly. It is charged that other individuals, members of the congregation, were 
suffered by me to interrupt the public service on Sabbath and other days. T have 
not done so, as the evidence on the table will show, and that evidence adduced by 
the complainants themselves. 

“Sthly. It is charged that I appointed set times for the suspension of the worship, 
in order to encourage and allow these interruptions. This needs a little explana- 
tion.” —(P. 586.) 
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But no matter what he did or said in his church, he refused to rec- 
ognize the right of the Presbytery to dictate to him, or pass judg- 
ment upon him: 


** With all reverence, therefore—and you must hear it with patience, for what I 
am going to say is not pleasing to flesh and blood; but I must exonerate my con- 
secience—with all reverence, therefore, I say, I do not submit this case to the Pres- 
bytery as a Presbytery of the Church of Scotland, having any jurisdiction over me ; 


and ye will not ask it of me, because I have no right of appeal from this Presbytery 
to the Church of Scotland. I do not, therefore, submit it to this Presbytery as a 
Presbytery having any right of superintendence over me; for, though I was once a 
member of your Presbytery, I went out from you of my own free-will; and when I 
had so gone forth from you, because I saw you not acting as I judged according to 
the commandments of the Lord, ye did judge me, in my absence, a heretic on great 
points of faith.” —(P. 592-3.) 

More we have not room for. Those who would understand the 
nature of the charges against Dr. Irving, must not only read his 
speeches in his own defence, but also a considerable part of his cor- 
respondence. Whether he was right or not in believing that the 
Holy Ghost inspires women and boys, as well as clergymen, to rise 
from their seats at a particular moment, and interrupt the clergyman 
while praying or preaching, certain it is, that his letters are eminently 
thoughtful and suggestive. It is equally true, that Mrs. Oliphant has 
done her part quite well. More eloquent and stately writers might 
easily have been found to prepare a biography of a man like Irving; 
but none that would have taken more pains to tell ‘‘the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” Her narrative is simple 
and lucid; she makes no effort at being solemn or pompous; but with 
the exception of a tinge of superstition here and there, every chapter 
of her work bears internal evidence of its truthfulness. She has, 
however, made one grave omission—she has furnished us no alpha- 
betical index. 


The Student's France.—A History of France, from the Earliest Times to 
the Establishment of the Present Empire in 1852. Large 12mo, pp. 
730. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 

We have examined this volume with a good deal of pleasure. We 
do not know who the compiler is; but if he were our mortal enemy, 
we should admit that he has succeeded for once in producing an ex- 
cellent school-book. It is divided into seven parts: the first treating 
of Ancient Gaul; the second of German Gaul; the third of France 
under the Feudal System; the fourth of the Fall of the Feudal System; 
the fifth of the Renaissance and Wars of Religion; the sixth of the 
Absolute Monarchy; and the seventh of Revolutionary France, from 
the meeting of the States-General to the accession of Napoleon ITI. 

The events of each period are clearly and graphically stated. There 
are no superfluous words, yet all the intelligent student requires is 
said; and when incidents are related, concerning which there are 
differences of opinion, the best authorities are either quoted directly 
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in the text, or referred to in foot-notes. The topics treated in each 
chapter are given at the head, and so numbered as to correspond 
with the numbers of the different paragraphs. We have, besides, an 
alphabetical index, which extends to twenty-two pages of three 
columns each, in small type. 

That this is of great value by itself, no intelligent person need be 
informed. It is no easy task to prepare so copious an index; indeed, 
it occupies more time than the composition of a large proportion of 
the body of the work to which it belongs; but when done, it saves 
time a thousand-fold more. Thus, what would oceupy an hour, if 
one had to hunt for it from page to page, as is too often the case even 
in text-books, may be referred to here at a glance. ‘‘ The notes and 
illustrations,” in small type, given at the ends of such chapters as 
seem to require explanation, form a valuable feature in the work. 

In our opinion, these are much better than the ‘‘ questions for exami 
nation,” which are so common in our modern school-books. The latter 
may do very well for small children, when not so numerous as to bewilder 
them. But even children should be taught to depend somewhat on 
their own resources. Those in the habit of seeing questions at the end 
of each chapter, are too apt to be disconcerted when a book falls into 
their hands in which there are none. Nay, we know grown boys and 
girls who are so much used to the baby system of turning to the 
end for the questions, before reading a word of the text, that it puz- 
zles them even to read a letter without such. 

The pictorial illustrations include portraits of distinguished person- 
ages, as well as views of memorable scenes, famous buildings, Xe. 
Yet another’ advantage possessed by ‘‘ The Student’s France,” is the 
completeness and accurary of the genealogical tables of the different 
dynasties, and of different claimants to the throne of France. In 
short, the work is as nearly perfect, as far as it goes, as any similar 
one with which we are acquainted. 


Essai Sur la Situation Russe. Par N. OrnGarerr. London: Trubner 
& Co. 1862. 

All who take any interest in the serf system of Russia, will find the 
whole question fully and ably discussed in this volume. The author 
is one of those who think and investigate before they write; and who 
show the relations between the present and the past. Very few know 
the origin of Russian serfdom. Scarcely any two foreign writers have 
agreed on the subject; but M. Orgareff places the question beyond 
dispute. He tells us that those who are now serfs were originally 
nomadic tribes. They were first formed into communities and forced 
to remain stationary, for the purpose of repelling the incursions of the 
Tartars; and the military chiefs placed over them by the Czar ob 
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tained grants of the lands on which they settled. They had been so 
much in the habit of enjoying everything in common, that when the 
war was over, it was deemed judicious to let them till the soil without 
charging them any rent. 

In time, they regarded the land as their own, but acknowledged 
that they owed service to the chiefs for it; and thus it has continued 
with little change to the present day. The Czar is now desirous of 
giving them their freedom; but they do not want it on the terms 
offered. They prefer working for the chiefs, rather than become 
liable to be ejected from the lands they have cultivated for ages. 

This is the chief obstacle now in the way of emancipation; but is it 
not sufficient? The best proof that their slavery or bondage is merely 
aominal, may be found in the fact that each community divide the 
land once in three years, giving an equal share to each family by an 
unanimous consent. If one happens to have a bad share now, he is 
sure to exchange it for a good one three years hence; and accordingly 
he waits patiently, the same as our political parties do, when defeated 
at an election.’ If they were ‘*emancipated,” all this would be over; 
they would have to pay rent for the land of which they have now the 
full use gratis; or be forced to betake themselves to the wandering 
life of their ancestors. It is easy to see from this, that the serfs re- 
gard the efforts of the Czar to secure them their ‘‘ freedom” in a very 
different light from those of a benefactor. The author shows very 
clearly, first, that the serfs have just claims on the land; and secondly, 
that they are fully determined to maintain those claims, even to the 
extent of rising in open rebellion, if sought to be coerced. But this 
is not the only subject treated in the volume before us; the account 
which it gives of the different races of which the Russian nation is 
composed, and the manner in which they have become amalgamated 
with each other, to a greater or less extent in different provinces, is 
full of interest. 


The Life of Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, By the Rev. Jonn N. Nor- 
Tox, D.D., Rector of Ascension Church, Frankfort, Ky., Author 
of ‘** Rockford Parish,” ‘*Short Sermons,” ‘ Life of General 
Washington,” &c., l6mo, pp. 334. New York: General Protestant 
Episcopal Sunday School Union and Church Book Society. 1862. 

On a former occasion we reviewed in this journal the Life of Bishop 

Wilson, by his son-in-law, Rev. Josiah Bateman, and endeavored to 

give our readers a correct idea of the subject, as a minister of the Gos- 

pel, an author and a man; feeling then as we do now, that there is 
nothing from which more valuable lessons are to be learned than from 

a well-spent life. If our memory does not fail us, we expressed a wish 


at the time that some competent person would so abridge and simplify 
the work as to place it within the reach, and adapt it to the capacity, 
of all classes. 
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We are glad that this is no longer a desideratum, but an accomplish- 
ed fact; Mr. Norton has performed the task, and done so creditably 
Independently of his own assurance in his preface, we have evidence 
at every page that to him the work has emphatically been a labor of 
love. Nor does he conceal the source from which he derives his chief 
materials. ‘‘ The Life of Bishop Wilson,” he modestly observes, ‘* by 
his son-in-law, the Rev. Josiah Bateman, is a treasure-house of facts, 
and this unpretending volume could hardly have been prepared with- 
out it. But while the clergy will never complain of that work as being 
too long, there are thousands of the laity who would never find time 
to read it.” 

For the latter the present volume is intended; and we trust they 
will appreciate it as it deserves. Indeed, no fact of any importance in 
the life of the author of ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity ” has been omitted. 
The narrative throughout is graphic and lucid; no attempt is made by 
Mr. Norton at what is miscalled fine writing, but his style is not the less 
agreeable and attractive on this account. The volume is neatly printed 
and tastefully bound, and has the further attraction of a good portrait 
of the Bishop, so that we take pleasure in recommending it as an ap 
propriate work for the approaching holidays. 

La Mistre au Temps dela Fronde. Par A. Feuer. Paris: Didier et 

Cie. 1862. 

It is impossible to read this book without emotion. The sufferings 
of the French population in the time of the Fronde, as described by 
M. Feillet, have scarcely a parallel in history. But there is not a pic 
ture he draws, however sad or revolting, which he does not fully authen 
ticate by contemporary evidence, the truth of which cannot be doubt- 
ed. The most ruthless foreign enemy whose chief object in invading 
the country was to lay it waste, could hardly have produced such wide 
spread desolation. And all was the result of civil war—war of one po 
litical party with another. This is not the place to enter into details 
in regard to the internecine strife of the Fronde. Suffice it to say, 
that the provinces of France have never risen in insurrection since to 
any extent; nay, all Europe has been able to profit by the terrible 
warning of these wars. Even the Italians who have suffered most op 
pression in our time have still before their eyes the fate of the French 
people in the time of the Fronde. The rebels of the South would do 
well to profit by the same warning, even at the eleventh hour. 


Del Esclavage dans les Rapports avec [1 Union Amérique. Par Avausr 
Caruier. Paris: Levy Fréres. 1862. 


The author of this work has spent several years in the United States, 
and travelled extensively in the South as wellas the North. He thinks, 
therefore, that he understands all about our difficulties, and that we 
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have only to read his book on both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line to 
see our mutual errors and return to each other’s arms at once, only 
wondering and regretting that we should ever have gone to war about 
such trifles. The question of slavery is disposed of by M. Carlier with 
as much ease as if it were a wooden building that could be removed 
from one location to another, according to the wish or the caprice of 
its owner. But the book possesses one good feature; if the author 
proposes terms of compromise which would be equally rejected by North 
and South, he warns the European powers at the same time that they 
have no business to interfere, and that if they do so they may repent 
it when it is too late. France, especially, is warned against such a 
proceeding, but we are assured at the same time that we need appre- 
hend no trouble from her. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Sketch of the Progress of Music in England for the last Fifty Years. 
By James Henry Remsen. 1l6mo, pp. 250. London: West & 
Baker. 1862. 

Che anecdotes of distinguished musicians and musical composers 
contained in this volume are much more interesting than the narra- 
tive of ‘* Progress;” although the latter embraces many facts which 
will be new to the public. Were it only a little more liberal and cos- 
mopolitan; did it also note what has taken place in other countries 
during the same period, if only so far as to glance at leading results; 
it would be a valuable contribution to the musical literature of the 
day. As it is, few persons of taste into whose hands it may fall will 
think it unworthy of a place in the family library. 

What is remarkable in regard to its exclusiveness is, that while it 
confines itself mainly to what has been done in England, nearly all the 
musical notabilities in relation to whom it gives anecdotes are foreign- 
ers. If it does occasionally refer to other countries, it is seldom to 
compliment them; but rather to point out some defects in their tastes 
andhabits. Thus,for example,it informs its readers that ‘* Not only has 
America produced no good musicians, either vocal or instrumental; 
but there seems no probability that it will do anything better in the 
future. This,” adds the critic, ‘is all the more strange from the fact 
that all nationalities are represented in America; and none more fully 
than the Germans—a people who rival even the Italians in their musi- 
eal talents.”” This is followed by an elaborate argument designed to 
prove that the best races degenerate, both intellectually and physical- 
ly, on this continent. sut by way of reconciling us to this, the au- 
thor admits that if we cannot boast good musical performers of our 
own, we know how to appreciate those of more favored countries. 
‘But,”’ he adds, ‘‘ we must render the Americans still greater credit; 
we must admit that if they do not furnish the world great performers, 
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they furnish instruments upon which the best performances can be 
made.”’ This is followed by a description of the pianos of Steinway 
& Sons, of this city, which won the gold medal prize at the recent 
International Exhibition in London, as the best and most elegant 
specimens of piano manufacture exhibited. But, as if sorry for doing 
us this tardy justice, the critic then proceeds to say that, after all, the 
successful competitors are not Americans, but Germans. ‘‘ They are,” 
he says, ‘‘citizens of the United States, it is true; but they are not 
only natives of Germany, but it was in that country they learned the 
trade; it was there they attained the superior skill and taste, for 
which America now gets the credit.” 

We should have heard nothing of this kind, had the Messrs. Stein- 
way made a choice of London, or Manchester, instead of New York, 
as the city of their adoption. Then they would have been claimed as 
Englishmen, like all who attain distinction by their talents or genius, 
and who find it desirable to reside for any lengthened pe riod in Eng- 
land. For example, what Englishman of the calibre of Mr. Remsen 
ever admits Swift, or Burke, or Goldsmith, or Barry, or Maclise to 
be Irish? All are English because they have rendered themselves il- 
lustrious by their genius; whereas had they been really English, but 
destitute of talent; and had made themselves infamous instead of fa- 
mous, then, indeed, the ‘‘ sister kingdom,” or any other kingdom, on 
which th y might easily be palmed off, would have got the credit 
of their birth and training. We should be sorry, however, to hold 
the great thinkers of England responsible for such narrow prejudices 
as those of Mr. Remsen. 


The Canon of the Holy S&S riplures Examined in the Light of History. 
By Prof. L. Gaussen, of Geneva, Switzerland, author of ‘‘ The- 
opneusty,” ‘ Birth-Day of Creation,” &e., &e. Translated from 
the French, and Abridged by Epwarp N. Kirk, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
463. Boston: American Tract Society. 

We believe the original idea of the Society that publishes this 
book was to confine itself exclusively to tracts; but for some two or 
three years past, scarcely any of the lay publishing houses have issued 
more substantial works. That now before us is one of this character. 
The original is in two octavo volumes, but the translator tells us that, 
‘*for the purpose of bringing it within a more moderate price, and thus 
gaining for it 2 wider circulation among all classes of readers, he has 
preferred to make some abridgment of it, and condense the two vol- 
umes into one.” All that is valuable in the original is retained, in- 
eluding most of the foot-notes and nearly all of the references to au- 
thorities. Considering it only in its present form, we have seen no re- 
cent work on ecclesiastical history that exhibits such extensive and 
profound research. We do not remember one of the fathers of the 
Church who has written anything on the subject which is now extant 
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that is not quoted in the text to a greater or less extent. But what is 
the object sought ? Simply to examine what books or documents be- 
long to the Scriptures; or what constitutes the Bible. And we are glad 
to find that the examination is conducted with great liberality. If it 
be marred with the least tinge of sectarian bigotry, it has escaped our 
notice; whereas, we see evidence of the opposite feeling at every page. 
An extract will illustrate this better than any remarks we could make 
on the subject. Thus, for example, no work with which we are ac- 
quainted gives a more appreciative description, as far as it goes, of the 
celebrated Council of Nice, than is contained in the following extract: 


“The ccumenical Council of Nice is unquestionably one of the most august as- 
semblies which the past antry of human history presents to us. The world itself 
had never witnessed anything comparable to it. The three hundred and eighteen 
bishops out of every country who composed it, and the elders and deacons assem- 
bled with them, were among the most learned and holy in the church of God. 
Hosius, ye of Cordova, an old man venerated by all, who had already presided 
over other synods, and whose name was the first enrolled in this; Husfathius, 
bishop of Antioch, who opened the council with an address; Alerander, that pious 
bishop of Alexandria, who first combated Arius, and who took with him to Nice the 
famous Athanasius, then a young deacon of Alexandria, twenty-nine years old; 
James, bishop of Nisibis in Mesopotamia. Alerander, bishop of Byzantium; Mar- 
cellus, bishop of Ancyra; Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem; Cecilian, bishop of 
Carthage. There were seen there even ee from Persia, from Scythia, and the 
country of the Goths, as well as a great number of the glorious confessors of Jesus 
Christ who had suffered imprisonment and torture in the previous persecutions; 
three bishops named Nicholas: Spyridion, eo of Cyprus, an aged man honored 
of all; Paphnutius, whose right eye had been taken out, and his left leg mutilated 
with a hot iron; Paul, of Neocesarea on the Euphrates, who was maimed in both 
hands, Licinius having ordered them to be burned. And besides these and so many 
other faithful men, the council contained a great many attached to the party of 
Arius, yet illustrious by their talents and their science, such as the two EHusebiuses, 
Maris of Chalcedon, Paulinus of Tyre, Menophantus of Ephesus, Lucius, a Sarma- 
tian bishop, and many others. The assembly was opened in the imperial palace, 
on the 22d day of May, A. D. 325, and continued to the 25th of August.”—(Pp. 52-3.) 

Although the table of contents is extensive and copious, it is to be 
regretted that the translator did not furnish his version with an alpha- 
betical index. No good book should be without the latter, especially 
if it be intended for reference, as in the present case. But the matter 
is worth seeking for. No student of ecclesiastical history will grudge 
the time occupied in finding quotations from such writers as Augus- 
tine, Jerome, Rufinus, Eusebius, Justin Martyr, Athanasius, Xe. ; 
nor will he think it trouble to examine, for example, the pages which 
relate to the Council of Carthage and the Council of Laodicea. We 
must say, however, that the translator might have used simpler ap- 
pellations than theopneusty, (inspiration,) apostilicity, homologomens, 
(uncontested books,) anagnosis, (public reading of the Scriptures,) 
Paulinity, &c., &e. No doubt technicalities have their use; but they 
need not be at variance with the genius of the language in which they 
are used. It should have been remembered that the Greek is more 
generally understood in continental Europe than it is in this. country. 
A Greek scholar need not be told that Osorvevoéros means divinely 
inspired; although even he might not so readily understand that 
‘*homologomens”’ means uncontested books. But these are slight 
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blemishes; they do not in the least affect the intrinsic merits of the 
work. In short, we know no book better worthy of a place in the 
family library; no more suitable present for the holidays. 


Thebes, its Tombs and their Tenants, Ancient and Present, including a 
Record of Exccavations in the Ne ropolis. By A. H. Rup, F. A.S., 
&e. London: Longmans. 1862. 

The title of this portly volume is abundantly suggestive of the char- 
acter of its contents. We mean that the former is very pompous; and 
so is the latter. The object of the author was to ascertain whether 
the ancient Egyptians were believers in the resurrection of the body. 
He thinks, too, that he has proved the aflirmative, but we cannot see 
the slightest evidence of the fact; and we imagine that those of our 
readers into whose hands the book may fall will be no more successful 
than we in that respect. Still, the volume contains some curious in- 
formation; but it is very clumsily given. 

It is necessary to read most of our author's periods, at least twice, 
before one can be sure of his meaning. And several of his ancient 
Egyptians—those of the time of the Pharaohs—prove, on examination, 
to be no older than the Christian era. He takes up the greater part 
of his whole book with an account of one tomb at Thebes. All he 
found, that is worth mentioning, is a canopy of wood richly painted 
in imitation of an Egyptian temple, and a garland of gold and 
copper representing an olive wreath. But this is more likely to be 
Greek or Roman than Egyptian, since there is conclusive evidence 
that the same tomb had been desecrated in the time of Augustus. As 
if fully sensible that he did not succeed in his antiquarian researches, 
when he gets thus far he proceeds to deseribe the condition of the ex- 
isting population of Egypt. This is decidedly the best part of the 
book; although it is embellished with an excellent map and a goodly 
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number of pictorial illustrations. 


Dick Wortley; ov, Choosing a Profession. By Mrs. J. M. Parker. 
l6mo, pp. 149. New York: General Protestant Episcopal Sunday 
School Union and Church Book Society. 1862. 

Mrs. Parker is no stranger to our readers, for we have felt it incum- 
bent on us in more than one instance to award the due meed of praise 
to her excellent stories for the young. We are not so old ourselves 
yet, but we can remember how delighted our childhood used to be 
with tales vastly inferior to ‘‘ Dick Wortley.” If every boy and girl 
who can read were furnished with a copy of the latter on or before 
New Year's Day, we should not hesitate to predict that a considerable 
improvement would take place in the morals and dispositions of the 
rising generation during the ensuing year. 
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Infanticide: its Law, Prevalence, Prevention, and History. By W. B. 
Ryan, M.D. London: J. Churchill. 1862. 

Some startling disclosures are made in this volume, although we do 
not think that the author has by any means exaggerated the facts. 
Within the last twenty years, the habit of destroying children in or- 
der to avoid their support, has fearfully increased in England. The 
most revolting feature of it is, that it is not alone unmarried persons 
who destroy their children either before or after birth; it seems those 
lawfully married do the same to an incredible extent, and often when 
they are abundantly able to support them. 

There have been several trials within the last two years, of persons 
proved to be in comparatively comfortable circumstances, on the 
charge of having destroyed their infant children; their only apparent 
motive for the unnatural deed being, that they thought they had chil- 
dren enough already. In one case, tried at Birmingham, it was testi- 
fied on the part of the crown, that the mother had often said that she 
thought four children a nice family—upon the whole, perhaps, rather 
large; three would be sufficient, she thought; although she would 
make no serious objection to the fourth. More than this, however, 
she thought no person of ordinary means should keep. This was 
no mere idle remark on her part; it was proved by her own ser- 
vant-maid that she had destroyed two; one before, the other after 
birth. When married women thus deliberately destroy their offspring 
simply because they have enough besides them, and think they might 
find better use for the money necessary to support them, if allowed to 
live, what may be expected from the unmarried, who are naturally anx- 
ious to save themselves from infamy? If anything could palliate this 
deed, it is this. 

Yet Dr. Ryan is by no means sure that the married women destroy 
fewer children than the unmarried. Nor is he peculiar in this opinion; 
other physicians who have investigated the subject entertain the same 
views. But it is safe to conclude that the married woman capable of 
destroying her child under any circumstances, no matter how much 
poverty she endures, would not have hesitated to commit the same crime 
before her marriage. Hence it was that the late Lord Abinger declared 
that the killing of her child on the part of any woman, except in a fit 
of insanity, is altogether incompatible with her being virtuous. In 
other words, he thought that, if a woman kills her child when married, 
the natural inference is, that it was not her first time to commit the 
crime of infanticide. 


But, unfortunately, it is beyond question that there are instances 
enough of the kind to be referred to in our own country—quite as 
many, perhaps, in proportion to the population, and to the means of 
earning a livelihood, asin England. And the worst of it is, that the 
habit is largely on the increase. This is a sad commentary on our 
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civilization, but it is not only idle, but pernicious, to close our eyes to 
facts of so grave a character. It is much more our duty to examine 
into the causes of such a state of things. In the most virtuous com- 
munities of any extent, all are not virtuous; there must always be a 
mixture of vice; and vice begets vice; and need we say that it increases 
according as it is encouraged? 

Then, let us remember that nowhere on earth are there so many 
quack doctors among an equal population, as there are in England and 
in this country. There is so little restriction on the practice of the 
healing art, or rather of the killing art, that all who choose may call 
themselves doctors. And it is well known that a large proportion 
of the quacks make a specialty of producing abortions; while there 
are scarcely any of them but are ready to try their hand, for a consider- 
ation, on all who ré quire their services. There are cases of the kind 
pending at the present moment before our courts; more than one in 
which the mother as well as the child has lost her life in the hands 
of the quack. Nor can there be any effectual remedy to such a state 
of things, as long as all who choose to call themselves doctors are 
permitted to practise with their ‘‘instruments” and their pills, as they 
do, on the credulity and the fears of the people. 


Uncle Paul's Stories for Boys and Girls. Small quarto, pp. 144. 
Boston: American Tract Society. 

The little ones will be well pleased with this handsome volume. It 
inculeates many a useful lesson in simple, attractive language. In- 
deed, the stories it contains are just the kind to create a taste in the 
youthful mind for reading, and at the same time show “‘ the luxury of 
doing good.” The value of the letter-press is not a little enhanced 
by the pictorial illustrations, which are numerous and appropriate. 
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The Life of Edward Irving, Minister of the National Scotch Church, 
London. Illustrated by his Journals and Correspondence. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. Pp. 627. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 

The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate, &c. Two 
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The Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Pp. 402. Boston: Ticknor & 
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Ueber die Erscheinung der Verjungung in der Natur. Von Alexander 
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The Priesthood and the People. By Frederick J. Foxton, A.B., 
Author of ‘‘ Popular Christianity,” &c. London: Trubener. 
1862. 

The Supernatural in Relation to the Natuarl. By the Rev. James 
McCosh, LL.D., Author of ‘‘The Method of the Divine Gov- 
ernment,” ‘‘ Intuitions of the Mind,” &e. Cambridge and Lon- 
don: Maecmillian. 1862. 
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